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NOTE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This edition is a reprint of the second voljme of the 
posthumous edition of 1777, omitting ‘A Dissertation 
on the Passions,’ *A Dialogue,* ‘The Natural History of 
Religion,’ and a long note (L) to § x. Of Miracles^ in the 
'Enquiry concerning Human Understanding.’ 

The maiginal sections have been introduced merely for 
convenience of reference, and for the clearer articulation 
of the argument, and do not correspond to anything in 
the original edition. 

Three comijarative tables of contents ate ijjven at the 
end of the Introduction, showing the relation of the two 
Enquiries and the Dissertation on the Passion to the three 
books of the Treatise, 

In these tables, and also in the Index and Introduction, 
the references to the Enquiries are made by means of the 
marginal sections of the present edition, those to the 
Dissertation by means of the pages of the edition of 1777, 
and those to the Treatise by means of the pages of the 
Clarendon Press edition, Oxford, 18S8. 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

This edition contains ‘ A Dialogue ’ and the note to § x. 
which were omitted in the first edition. 




EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


X Hume's philosophic writings are to be read with great 
caution. His pages, especially those of the Treatise, are 
so full of matter, he says so many different things in so 
many different ways and different connexions, and with so 
much indifference to what he has said before, that it is very 
hard to say positively that he taught, or did not teach, this 
or that particular doctrine. He applies the same principles 
to such a great variety of subjects that it is not surprising 
that many verbal, and some real inconsistencies can be 
found in his statements. He is ambitious rather than shy 
of saying the same thing in different ways, and at the 
same time he is often slovenly and indifferent about his 
words and formulae. This makes it easy to find all 
philosophies in Hume, or, by setting up one statement 
against another, none at all. Of Professor Green’s criticism 
of Hume it is impossible to speak, here in Oxford, without 
the greatest respect. Apart from its philosophic import- 
ance, it is always serious and legitimate; but it is also 
impossible not to feel that it would have been quite as 
important and a good deal shorter, if it had contained 
fewer of the verbal victories which are so easily won 
over Hume. 

2 The question whether Hume’s philosophy is to be judged 
by his Treatise or his Enquiries is of some interest, and 
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this Introducuon aims chiefly at making cleat the relation 
between them 

Hume composed h.s Treatise between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty five, finishing it m the year 1736. The 
fiist two books were published m t 739 ) booh 

in 1740 The first edition of the £nqmry into the Human 
Understanding appeared m 174^* inquiry concerning 
the Prtnetyks of Morals appeared m 1751, and tlie Dts 
sertation on the Passions (corresponding to Bk II of the 
Treatise) m 1757 

Hume says himself that the Treatise ‘ fell dead born from 
the press without reaching such distinction as even to 
excite a murmur among the xealots ’ That distinction was, 
to the end of his life, particularly dear to Hume, and it will 
be seen that m the Enquiries he made a bold bid for it m 
h» quite superfluous section on Miracles and a Partioulac 
Providence He entertained the notion, however, that his 
want of success in publishing the Treatise ‘had proceeded 
* At tlic time when the Treatise was published, Locke, Berkeley, 
Clarke, Shaftesbury, and MaadewHe were already classics Hutcheson 
bad published h» Enqmry to l“a5, kis Essay and Illuslretiens in 
lyaS Butlers sermons were published in 1726, and his and 

Disseriahons in 1736 Wollaston’s Jtehgient ef Nature Dthntaitd 
was first printed jn x7a», and Cudworth’s Eternal and ImmtttabU 
Morality did not appear till 1731, more than forty years after the 
author s death The first edition of H Home’s (Lord Karnes) Essays 
appeared m 1751, and that of Pnee’s Eeviezu in 1758 There is not 
much direct criticism of other philosophers m Hume’s books Locke’s 
dunnction of primary and secoudaiy qualities, and Wollaston’s theory 
of truth’ in morals, are directly handled m the Treatise , but whereas 
Hume's contemporanes were much stronger in cntiasm of one another’s 
pnnciples than in the establishment of their own Hnme’s writings are 
from the first distmgurshed by a gteal detachment from particular 
controversies The close internal relation of the Treatise to Locke s 
«say as the philosophers bible of the time has been pointed out bv 
Mr Grose Hume s Phtloie^iteanyeris, In ^6 London Longmans, 
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more from the manner than the matter/ and that he had 
been * guilty of a very usual indiscretion in going to the 
press too early ’ He therefore ‘ cast the first part of that 
work anew m the 12 nqmry concerning tht Human Under 
standing,' and afterwards continued the same process m 
his Enquiry concerning the PrtnciJ>les of Morals, which, he 
says, ‘ m my own opinion is of all my writings, historical, 
philosophical, or literary, incomparably the best’ In the 
posthumous edition of his Collected Essays of 1777, the 
Advertisement, on which so much stress has been laid, first 
appeared It is printed at the beginning of this reprint, 
and declares the author’s desire that ‘ the following pieces 
may alone be regarded as containing his philosophical 
sentuneots and prinasples * 

This declaration has not only been taken seriously by 
some writers, but they have even complied with it and 
duly Ignored the Treatise By others it has been treated 
as an interesting indication of the character of a man who 
had long ago given up philosophy, who always had a passion 
for applause, and little respect or generosity for his own 
failures By Mr Grose the Advertisement is regarded as 
‘the posthumous utterance of a splenetic invalid,* and 
Mr Green’s elaborate cnticism is directed almost entirely 
against the Treatise 

8 To discuss a question of literary justice would be out of 
place m an Introduction which aims at estimating philo- 
sophic importance Two remarks, however, may be made 
before passing on 

The first IS, that even in Hume’s philosophical writings 
the author’s personal character continually excites our 
interest The Treatise, as was noticed at the time of its 
publication, is full of egoisms Even m this severe work, 
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together with a genuine ardour and enthusiasm, there is 
an occasional note of insincerity, anogance or wantonness 
which strikes the serious student painfully. The following 
pages will perhaps show that Hume, in re-casting the 
Treatise into its new form, displayed the less admirable 
sides of his temper rather freely. 

In the second place, it is undeniable that Hume’s own 
judgement on the style of his earlier work was quite correct. 
The Treatise was ill-proportioned, incoherent, ill expressed. 
There are ambiguities and obscurities of expression in im- 
portant passages which are most exasperating. Instead of 
the easy language, familiar and yet precise, of the Enquiries, 
we have an amount of verbal vagueness and slovenliness 
for which it is hard to excuse even * a solitary Scotchman.’ 
How far the difference between the two works is merely 
one of style is considered below, but whether it be due to 
matter or manner, it remains that the Enquiries are an easy 
book and the Treatise a very hard one. In the Treatise 
he revels in minutiae, in difficulties, in paradoxes: he 
heaps questions upon himself, and complicates argument 
by argument ; he is pedantic and captious. In the Enquiry 
he ignores much with which he had formerly vexed his own 
and his readers’ souls, and like a man of the world takes 
the line of least resistance (except as touching the ‘ zealots ’). 
He gives us elegance, lucidity and proportion. 

4 Perhaps it may be allowed the writer here to record his 
own adherence to those who judge Hume’s philosophy by his 
Treatise. Bk. I of the Treatise is beyond doubt a work of 
Gx&t-rate. iiTOpwsVa,Tice, and m some ways the 

most important work of phflosophy m the English language. 
It would be impossible to say the same of the Enquiries, 
and although in one sense the Enquify concerning the 
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Principles of Morals is the best thing Hume ever wrote, 
to ignore the Treatise is to deprive him of his place 
among the great thinkers of Europe. 

At the same time it is perhaps well worth while to 
examine rather closely the actual relations between the 
contents of the earlier and later works. The comparative 
tables of contents which are printed at the end of t is 
Introduction may perhaps save the student some ungrateful 
labour, and show, in a graphic form, at all events the relative 
amount of space assigned to various subjects m the two 
works. The difference in the method of treatment, con- 
clusions. and general tone can of course only be gath«ed 
by reading the different passages side by si e. ^ 
results of such a reading are presented in the following 
pages. 


i Taking the Enquiry concerning the Human Under- 
standing separately, we are at once struck by t a e ^ 
omission of Bk. I, part ii of the Treatise. Space and time 
are not treated of at all in the Enquiry as independent 
subjects interesting in themselves ; they are on y 
duced incidentally in §§ ia4-5 of ‘ha Enquiry, as illustrmmg 
the absurdity of the abstract sciences and m support o 
a sceptical position. 

We are also struck by the introduction of the two 
theological sections (x-xi) of the Enquiry, and by 
very small space given to the general questions concerning 
knowledge and the relation ot subject and o ject 

Sections Ii6-i3a, covering onlyseventeen pages mall, do 

duty in the Enquiry for the whole of Bk. , part iv o 
Treatise, where ninety-four pages are devoted to the same 
topics. 
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This wholesale omission and insertion cannot well be 
due to philosophical discontent with the positions or argu- 
ments, or to a general desire to fill up a gap in the system, 
but must be ascribed rather to a general desire to make 
the Enquiry readable. Parts ii and iv are certainly the 
hardest in the Treatise, and the least generally interesting 
to the halituH of coffee-houses, especially at a period when 
‘the greatest part of men have apeed to convert reading 
into an amusement whereas a lively and sceptical discus- 
sion of miracles and providence could hardly fail to fmo 
readers, attract attention, and excite that ‘ murmur among 
the zealots ’ by which the author desired to be distinguished- 
Taking the two works rather more in detail, we find 
these notable differences:— 

0 Psyehohgy. Even m the Treatise we feel that the 
introductory psychology is rather meagre and short to serve 
as a foundation for so large a system, but in the Enquiry it 
IS still more cut down. 

Thus the Enquiry omits the distinction between simple 
and complex ideas; between impressions of sensation 
and reflexion, which is of importance afterwards for the 
explanation of the idea of necessary connexion; between 
ideas of memory and imagination: in the treatment of 
association httle is said about causation as a principle of 
association, and the account of the products of association, 
the three classes of complex ideas, relations, modes and 
substances, and abstract ideas, disappears. 

Thus the list of philosophic relations and the distinction 
between. pbLlAsftphk. -Kwi me tniritreei, anti 

do not appear at all in the Enquiry. The question of 
abstraction is only alluded to incidentally neat the end of 
the Enquiry (§§ 12a and 125 «). Substance is passed 
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over, as it is also in § xii of the Enquiry, probably both 
from the difficulty of the subject, and because in the 
Enquiry Hume is not nearly so anxious to show that 
the fundamental popular conceptions ate fictitious. There 
is something solid to which the popular conception oi 
causation can be reduced, but when substance and body 
ate analyzed, as they are in the Treatise, the importance 
of the materials out of which they are said to be fonned 
is out of all proportion to the place which the finishe 
products occupy in thought and language. 

The slight treatment of association again is quite cha- 
racteristic of the temper of the Enquiry. The details o 
psychical mechanism, which are rather tiresomely para e 
in the Treatise, are consistently passed over in the Enquiry, 
notably so in the case of sympathy. 
n space and Time. It must be admitted that the subject 
of space and time, as treated in the Treatise, is not very 
attractive. There is nothing in the Enquiry corresponding 
to the forty-two pages of the Treatise, in which space and 
lime are treated, except two pages in § xii. 

Of the philosophical importance of Hume’s treatmeii 
of them in the Treatise it is unnecessary to speak ; it is 
apparent from the large amount of criticism which Professor 
Green thought fit to bestow on it. It is to be note , ow 
ever, that the account of causation which Hume^ gives a te 
wards in the Enquiry, is left hanging in the air 
support of the theory of succession has been wit rawn. 
The omission of the section on the ideas of existence and 
external existence is, like the omission of the vanous 
accounts of substance, only a part of Humes ° 

the general question of the relation of knowledge an r 
8 CamaHon. In the account of causation Hume passes 
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over the very interesting and fundamenlal question raised 
in the Treatise of the position of cause in the fabric of 
our knowledge. On p. 78 of the Treatise (Bk. I, iii, § 3 > 
cf. p. 157). he asks why a cause is always necessary, and 
concludes that there is no reason for the presumption that 
everv^Wng must have a cause. This conclusion he sup- 
ports by his analysis of the Idea of a particular cause, and 
asserts again (p. 172) that there is ‘no absolute meta- 
physical necessity * that one object should have another 
associated with it m such a way that its idea shall deter- 
mine’ the mind to form the idea of the other. This 
conclusion is of the gravest importance for Hume’s theory 
of causation in general, and is difficult to reconcile with 
his negation of the reality of chance and his assumption of 
secret causes (Treatise, pp. 130, 132). His failure in the 
Enquiry to take the opportunity of treating this questioa 
over again is significant of the lower philosophic standard 
of the later work, espedaUy as he does take the opportunity 
to add a good deal to his previous discussion of the origin 
of the idea of power (Enquiry, §§ 51-3, 60 n ; cf. Treatise, 
p. 632, Appendix). In the same spirit the distinction 
between essential and accidental circumstances, and the 
question of the employment of general rules (Treatise, 
pp. i45f, i73f), subjects of great speculative as well as 
practical interest, are ignored in the Enquiry. 

0 A good deal of psychological detail is omitted in the 
Enquiry. Thus v, w, w and am of Bk. I, part iii, of the 
Treatise are omitted bodily, partly no doubt to shorten 
the disensslon, and partly on Hume’s new principle of 
not trying to penetrate beneath the obvious explanations 
of phenomena. He adds, however, a detailed discussion 
(Enquiry, §§ 51-3) of the possibility of deriving the idea of 
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povrer from an internal impression, such as the feeling of 
initiative or effort accompanying a bodily or mental move- 
ment. These sections ^vould appear to be occasioned by 
contemporary discussions, and are excellently expressed. 
On the same footing stands the discussion of the theory of 
occasional causes, which is very well done in §§ 54-7 of the 
Enquiry (cf. Treatise, p. 171). The omission of the prac- 
tical § XV of the Treatise, on the rules by which to judge of 
causes and effects, appears rather strange, unless we regard 
it as raising a difficult general question which Hume has 
already shown his anxiety to avoid in his omission of § iii- 
With regard to the account of the origin, in particular cases, 
of the idea of cause and effect, there is little difference 
between the Treatise and Enquiry, except that in the 
Enquiry * contiguity* practically drops out altogether. A 
good deal was said about contiguity in § ix of the Treatise, 
which disappears in the Enquiry; and again in the final 
definitions of cause given in § xiv, pp. 170-172 of the 
Treatise, contiguity appears on the same level as resem- 
blance, whereas in the definitions given in the Enquiry, 

§ 60, no mention is made of it at all. 

10 A comparison of the definitions given on pp. 170-2 of 
the Treatise and § 60 of the Enquiry, shows that in the 
Enquiry the distinction between causation as a philo- 
sophical and a natural xelation js altogether dropped.^ In 
the Treatise this distinction is very hard to follow, and there 
is little doubt that the sacrifice of it in the Enquiry is 
deliberate. In the Enquiry Hume asserts more clearly 
than in the Treatise (though with some of the old incon- 
sistencies) that there is nothing at the bottom of causation 
except a mental habit of transition or expectation, or, in 
otner words, a * natural relation.' Thus the omission of the 
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chapter on the rules by which to judge of cause and effect 
and the sacnfice of contiguity are both part of the same 
policy succession cannot be got nd of altogether, and this, 

It IS true, IS a philosophical relation (Treatise, p 14). 

IS one which is a matter of perception rather than reasoning 
(Treatise, p 73), and is not one which raises much dis 
cussion — we seldom have much difficulty in discovering 
whether A or "B came first, and you cannot strictly say that 
B was more consequent on A than C was, or vice versa 
But men of science are very curious about contiguity, and 
the examination of it as a philosophical relation would often 
run counter to the connexions established by contiguity as 
a natural relation Contiguity therefore drops out of the 
Enquiry as a philosophical relation, though vt must be 
supposed to exert its influence as a natural relation (cf 
Treatise, p 91) 

Resembbnce was not treated in the Treatise as a philo* 
sophical relation, in connexion with causation, but rather 
as a natural relation, 1 e not as a relation between A 
and B which men of science would take into consideration, 
but as the relation between a’ b’, a* b", a* b*, &c , which 
was the foundation of the unconscious habit of proceeding 
to assert a* b* or A B This jrasition is still more clearly 
given to resemblance in the Enquiry, where Hume asserts 
roundly that one instance is as good philosophically (or 
as we should say, ‘scientifically*) as a thousand (cf Enquiry, 

§ 3') The only effect of resemblance or repetition is to 
produce a habit 

Bhdosophicat rtVatimvs tae vhose which a man of science 
perceives or establishes when he consciously compares one 
object with another Natural relations are those which 
unconsciously join one idea to another in his tcimd In 
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the case of causation, therefore, a philosophical relation 
must be between A and B, a* and b\ a’ and b . 
relation must be between one particular case of A an 
another, e. g. between a* b* and a* b’, a’ b*, &c. The p 
sophical relation of causation is what a man of science s 
in one case of A B taken by itself, and that is ^ 

succession and contiguity. Hume feeling the i cu y 
of maintaining philosophical relations at all, wisey y 
nothing in the Enquiry about their difference from na u 
relations, and says as little as possible about those e e 
of causation which he cannot spare, and whic m 
Treatise appeared as philosophical relations. T e i 
tion in the Treatise is indeed most bewildering, but, wi 
disappearance in the Enquiry, the relation o 
becomes more completely subjective, and it becomes 
more hard than in the Treatise to see how there can e 
difference between real and apparent causes, or any ro 
concealed causes. On the other hand, it may be sai j 
so long as natural was opposed to philosophic 
there was still possible an invidious contrast et\ . jjg 
subjectivity of the one and the objectivity of the ot ’ 
in the Enquiry some credit is restored to causatio , gQjti 
nothing is said about its seven philosophical 
in the Enquiry and Treatise the operations of 
contiguity and succession, are described in r 

is far from precise and clear, and which justi ^ ^ 

^he lively strictures passed on the association^ prfu’nlv 
Bradley in his Principles of Logic; but it is c 
SMier to grasp Hume’s meaning m the 
the Treatise, and a comparison of the passages c 
^he definitions is decidedly instructive. -^...ripcts 

^ It wiU be noted that in the Enquiry, § 6o, Hume i 
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a curious little explanation of his first definition ; ‘We may 
define a cause to be an object followed by another, and 
■when all the objects similar to the first are followed by 
objects similar to the second, or^ in other words, where 
the first object had not been, the second never had existed! 
The words in italics can hardly be regarded as a paraphrase 
or equivalent of the main definition, and must be added to 
the rather large collection of unassimilated dicta which so 
much occupied Professor Green. 

12 Liberty and necessity . — ^Hume has certainly effected an 
improvement in the Enquiry by bringing this subject into 
closer connexion with his theory of causation. In the 
Treatise he deals with It under the general heading of the 
'will and dlteci passions,’ and with an interval of more 
than *00 pages from the mam treatment of cause. The 
only important differences between the two discussions of 
the freedom of the will are (a) the omission in the Enquiry 
of the preliminary definition of the will (Treatise, p. 399), 
(fi) the insertion in the Enquiry of the definition of ‘ liberty,* 

§ 73* (0 ^be more emphatic assertion in the Enquiry that 
the whole dispute is one of words, and that all men have really 
been always agreed on the matter. (Cf. Enquiry, || 62-3, 71, 
73, and Treatise, pp. 399, 407, 409 ) (rf) The development 
of the religious aspect of the question, Enquiry, §§ 76-81. 
To this nothing corresponds in the Treatise, and like the 
following sections in the Enquiry it may be ascribed to 
Hume’s ambition to disturb * the zealots ’ at all costs. 

The discussion has been carefully re-written in the 
Enquiry, many of the niustiations used are different and 
more elegant, and the whole section in the Enquiry is an 
excellent instance of the general improvement in style and 
construction which appears in the later work. 
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Miracles^ providence^ and a future state. §§ x and xi of 
the Enquiry, in which these subjects are treated, belong to 
Hume’s applied philosophy, and, important and interesting 
as they are in themselves, th^ do not add anything to his 
general speculative position. Their insertion in the Enquiry 
is due doubtless rather to other considerations than to 
a simple desire to illustrate or draw corollaries from the 
philosophical principles laid down in the original work. 

13 Knowledge and reality. § x 2 of the Enquiry very inade- 
quately represents the whole of Book I, part iv of the 
Treatise, occupying as it does only seventeen pages as against 
ninety-four in the earlier work. In details the correspon- 
dence is necessarily very imperfect. 

Brevity is, it is true, legitimately attained in some cases by 
compression. Thus the rather rambling general discussions 
of Scepticism in the Treatise contained m §i and §vji (some 
eighteen pages) are fairly represented by § 1 1 6 and §§126-132 
of the Enquiry (some nine pages). So also there is not 
much reason to complain of the abbreviation to one page 
of the criticism of the distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities (Treatise, § iv, pp. 225-231 ; Enquiry, 

§ 122, pp, 154-5), this part of the Treatise being undeniably 
cumbrous. Two pages more in the Enquiry are occupied 
with an illustration of the absurdity of the abstract 
sciences, drawn from their doctrine of infinite divisibility, 
this having originally appeared in Book I, p. ii, § ii of the 
Treatise. 

This leaves only §§ 117-121 and 123 of the Enquiry 
(about four pages) to do duty for the whole of §§ ii, iii, v, vi 
of the Treatise (some sixty-nine pages). 

In the Enquiry Hume merely confines himself to assert- 
ing the opposition between the vulgar belief, based on 
b 2 
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instincl and natuial piopensity, in external objects on 
the one side, and the conclusions of philosophy, that ve 
Icnow nothing but perceptions m the mind, on the other 
side. He does not attempt any further investigation 
beyond rejecting an appeal to the veracity of God which 
was not mentioned in the Treatise (Enquiry, § 120), but 
simply falls back on the position that sceptical arguments, 
if they admit of no answer, at all events produce no con- 
viction. Perhaps the most interesting part of the whole 
Treatise is that in which Hume tried to explain (§ ii, 
pp. 187-218) our belief in the existence of body, which 
he reduced to the continued and distinct existence of per- 
ceptions, by the influence of their constancy and coherence 
on our imagination. This is entirely dropped in the 
Enquiry, together with the account of our idea of substance 
(Treatise, §iii, ‘Of the antlent philosophy’), and of our idea of 
rnind (Treatise, § vi, ‘ Of personal identity ’). A considerable 
part of the discussion on the immateriality of the soul 
(Treatise, § v), may appear to us antiquated, just as it may 
fairly have appeared to Home too dry for a popular work, 
and not absolutely necessary to his system. But it is not too 
much to say on the whole, that the omissions in § 12 of 
the Enquiry are alone amply sufEcient to render it quite im- 
possible to comply with Hume’s wish and treat the Enquiry 
as representing the whole of his philosophic system. 

14 The Dissertation on the Passions, first published in 
* 757 ) together with the Natural History of Religion and two 
essays on tragedy and taste, and punted in the edition of 
1777 between the two Enquiries, is not reprinted in this 
volume. 

It consists largely, as Mr. Grose says, of verbatim extracts 
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from Bk. II of the Treatise, with some trifling verbal 
alterations. 

As it stands, the Dissertation is a very uninteresting and 
unsatisfactory work. The portion of Bk. II of the Treatise 
which was perhaps of most general interest, namely the 
discussion of Liberty and Necessity, had been previously 
transferred to the Enquiry into Human Understanding, and 
so was no longer available for the Dissertation. But the 
Dissertation suffers, not only by this transference of matter, 
but also by omissions of other really important matters. 

(1) In the Treatise an elaborate account was given of 
pride and humility, love and hatred, and an attempt was 
made to explain the mechanism of the passions, by the 
relation of impressions and ideas, which was at all events 
a serious essay towards something less superficial than the 
prevalent psychology. Its bearing on Hume’s general system 
is, it is true, not very great and not at all clear, and it is 
easy to understand how, as a matter of literary policy, it was 
omitted by Hume. But in connexion with other omissions 
it has a decided philosophical significance. 

(2) The psychology of sympathy^ which occupies so much 
space in Bk. II, and on which so much depends in Bk. HI 
of the Treatise, is almost entirely ignored in the Enquiry. 
How it is possible to find room for sympathy in so atomistic 
or individualistic a psychology as Hume’s, is one of the 
most interesting questions which are raised by his system. 
How I can not only know but enter into the feelings of 
another person, when I can only know my own feelings, is 
indeed a problem worthy of grave consideration. When 
we come to consider the treatment of S3rmpathy in the 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals by the side of 
its treatment in the Treatise^ we shall see reason to think 
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that Hume has very consideraWy modified his views, not 
only as to the functions of sympathy, but also as to the 
proper limits of psychological analysis. 

(3) The discussion in the Treatise, Bk. II, § iii, of the 
relation of passion to reason is of great importance for the 
subsequent question of the source of moral distinctions, as 
also are the distinction between calm and violent passions 
and the identification of reason with the former j but the 
Dissertation is contented with the barest mention of them. 

In general, we may say that, whereas Bk. II of the 
Treatise was not only valuable as an independent essay in 
psychology, and interesting from its wealth of observation 
and illustration, but also important from its preliminary 
treatment of questions which were going to be of vital 
importance in Bk. Ill, the Dissertation is neither interesting 
in itself nor of any assistance for the interpretation or 
criticism of the Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals. The extent of its correspondence with Bk. II of 
the Treatise is shown m the accompanying comparative 
Table of Contents. 

16 Enquiry concfrninc the Principles of Morals. 
Hume has recorded his o'vn opinion that the Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals was, of all his writings, 

* historical, philosophical, or literary, incomparably the best.* 
It was first published in 1751, the corresponding boolc in 
the Treatise having been published in 1740. Hume himself 
considered that the failure of the Treatise * had proceeded 
more from the manner than the matter,' and in this Enquiry 
it is evident that he has given the greatest attention to the 
style, and with such success as to justify >Ir. Grose’s estimate 
of him as ‘ the one master of philosophic English.* 
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It is for less easy to compare the matter of this Enquiry 
with that of Bk. HI of the Treatise, because the earlier work 
has, in this case, been realty re-written. The comparative 
Table of Contents will show in a graphic form the difficulty 
of making out a correspondence between them. The 
arrangement is largely different. The omissions are not 
in this case so important as the additions, and there is 
a great change in the proportions and emphasis with which 
various subjects are treated. There is also, the writer 
ventures to believe, a very remarkable change of tone or 
temper, which, even more than particular statements, leads 
him to suppose that the system of Morals m the Enquiry 
is really and essentially different from that in the Treatise. 

I6 In the Treatise nothing is more clear than his intention 
to reduce the various principles of human nature, which 
appear distinct to ordinary men, to some more general and 
underlying principle, and indeed his philosophy differed from 
that of the moral sense school, represented by Hutcheson, 
in precisely that particular. In other words, he attempted 
a philosophical explanation of human nature, and was not 
content to accept the ordinary distinctions of ‘faculties' 
and ‘senses’ as final. Thus the temper of the Treatise is 
well expressed by his emphatic declaration (Bk. Ill, part iii, 
§ h P* 578), that it is ‘an inviolable maxim in philosophy, 
that where any particular cause is sufficient for an effect, 
we ought to rest satisfied with it, and ought not to multiply 
causes without necessity ’j and again (Bk. II, part i, § iii, 
p. 282), ‘ we find in the course of nature that though the 
effects be many, the prindples from which they arise are 
commonly but few and simple, and that it is the sign of an 
unskilful naturalist to have recourse to a different quality 
in order to explain every (Afferent operation. How much 
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more must this be true with regard to the human mind?’ 

(Cf. also Treatise, Bk. Ill, part iii, § w, p. 473 -) 

With these passages we may compare, observing the 
caution inculcated at the beginning of this Introduction, 

I 250 of the Enquiry, where speaking of self love, he says, 

‘ The obvious appearance of things . . . must be admitted 
till some hypothesis be discovered which, by penetrating 
deeper into human nature, may prove the former affec- 
tions to be nothing but modifications of ibe latter. All 
attempts of this kind have hitherto proved fruitless, and 
seem to have proceedtd entirely from that love of simplicity 
which has been the source of so much false reasoning in philo- 
sophy! (Cf. \ g, ‘ Philosophers have sometimes carried 
the matter too far by their passion for some one general 
principle.’) 

Without, laying undue rttess on these express statements 
(which go for less in Hume than in most authors), we can 
hardly help feeling that Hume is approximating to the 
position of Hutchescn, as expressed in his Preface to the 
Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions (p. ix, 
ed. 3, 1 .ond. 174*) : 'Some strange love of simplicity in the 
structure of human nature . . . has engaged many writers to 
pass over a great many simple Perceptions which we may 
find in ourselves ; . . . had they . . . considered our affections 
without a previous notion that they were all from self-love, 
they might have felt an ultimate desire of the happiness of 
others as easily conceivable and as certainly implanted in 
the human breast, though perhaps not so strong as self- 
ICFve. (CL ib. p xivt ’This difficulty probably arises from 
our previous notions of a small number of senses, so that 
we are unwilling to have recourse in our theories to any 
morej and rather strain out some explication of Moral 
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Ideas, with relation to some of the natural Powers of Per- 
ception universally acknowledged/) 

17 This change of attitude is, I think, seen in several 
points, some of which have been already pointed out in 
dealing with the Dissertation on the Passions, and which 
are here only distinguished for convenience of reference. 
Benevolence, In the Treatise there are passages, it is 
tru^ which seem to admit an original unaccountable in- 
stinct of benevolence (Treatise, Bk. 11 , part iii, § iii, p. 417; 
ib. § p. 439 ; Bk, II, part ii, § vi, p. 368 ; cf. Bk. Ill, part ii, 
§ h P- 478). There are also passages which sternly limit 
its extent and influence. Thus he says (Treatise, Bk. Ill, 
part ii, § i, p. 481), ‘In general it may be affirmed that 
there is no such passion in human minds as the love of 
mankind merely as such, independent of personal qualities, 
of services, or of relation to oneself. It is true there is 
no human and indeed no sensible creature whose happiness 
does not, in some measure, affect us, when brought near to 
us and represented in lively colours. But this proceeds 
merely from sympathy, and is no proof of such an universal 
affection to mankind, since this concern extends itself 
beyond our own species.* (Cf. Bk. Ill, part ii, § ii, p. 496.) 
With this we may compare the Enquiry, § 184, where he 
speaks of ‘our natural philanthropy *j § r35, *a feeling for 
the happiness of mankind and a resentment of their 
misery*; § 252, * these and a thousand other instances 
are marks of a general benevolence in human nature.* 
(Cf. § 178 b; § 350 B.) 

The fact that in the Enquiry Hume inserts a section 
on Benevolence (§ 2) before the treatment of Justice is 
in itself significant. In the Treatise benevolence is treated 
among the natural virtues and vices (Treatise, Bk. Ill, part iii, 
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§ iii, p. 602) immediately before ‘ natural abilities.’ In the 
Enquiry it is treated as the chief of the social virtues, 
and though a main object of its treatment is to show its 
‘utility,’ its independence is fully recognized. 

18 But the impression produced by the comparison of such 
passages as the above is very much strengthened when we 
consider the functions and position of Sympathy in the 
Treatise and Enquiry respectively. It has been already 
noticed that in the Dissertation on the Passions sympathy 
was almost ignored, though it was perhaps the most im* 
portant subject of Bk, 11 of the Treatise. 

Speaking broadly, we may say that in the Treatise 
nothing more is clear than that sympathy is used as 
a solvent to reduce complex feelings to simpler elements. 

In the Enquiry sympathy is another name for social feeling, 
humanity, benevolence, natural philanthropy, rather than 
the name of the process by which the social feeling has 
been constructed out of nomsocial or individual feeling 
(II 180, 182, 186, 199, 203, 210, 221-3). Hume may have 
felt that the machinery assigned to sympathy m Bk. II of the 
Treatise did not work very well, and so have decided to get 
rid of it, but in so doing he may be said to have abandoned 
perhaps the most distinctive feature of his moral system as 
expounded in the Treatise, so that in the Enquiry there 
is little to distinguish his theory from the ordinary moral* 
sense theory, except perhaps a more destructive use of 
'utility.* In the Treatise his difference from the moral- 
sense school lay precisely in his attempt to resolve social 
feeling into a simple sensitivity to pleasure and pain, which 
has become complicated and transformed by sympathy. In 
reading Hutcheson we feel that he makes out a good case 
for his ‘benevolence* against Hobbes and Mandeville and 
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the more insidious selfishness of Shaftesbury, but that it 
would fall an easy prey to the ‘sympathy’ of Hume’s 
Treatise. 

19 Self-love is much more fully and fairly dealt with by 
Hume in the Enquiry than in the Treatise. He had 
declined, even in the Treatise, with excellent good sense, 
to accept the popular reduction of benevolence as given 
by the selfish school, but he certainly tried to reduce 
benevolence to something which was neither selfish nor 
unselfish, but rather physicaL 

In the Enquiry (Bk. V, §§ 173-S, and App. ii, §§ 247-254) 
he carries the war into the enemy’s camp, and introduces 
the conception of self-love which we find in Hutcheson’s 
later works, and especially in Butler. Section 253 is 
especially remarkable, insisting as it does on the necessity 
of appetites antecedent to self-love. The germ of the same 
thought is perhaps to be found in an obscure passage in the 
Treatise (Bk. Ill, part ii, § i, p. 478), though it is used for 
a significantly different purpose. 

Benevolence is suggested in the Enquiry as the primary, 
and self-love as the secondary passion, and the suggestion is 
supported by the appeal to accept ‘the simplest and most 
obvious cause which can be assigned ’ for any passion or 
operation of the human mind. 

It is true that he makes even freer use of Uiility in 
the Enquiry than in the Treatise, and that it would be 
easy to draw consequences from this prindple which would 
neutralize the concessions made to benevolence, but he is 
content himself to leave it without developement, and to say 
in effect that utility pleases simply because it does please. 

20 His tenderness towards benevolence is also seen in his 
treatment of Justice, In the Treatise he insisted vigorously, 
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though not very intelligibly, that justice was not a natural 
but only an artificial virtue, and it is pretty plain that he 
meant to be ofiensive m doing so His argument in the 
Treatise was, to say the least, awkward, and he may have 
been glad to get rid of an ungainly and unnecessary dis 
cussion In the Enquiry he dismisses the question in a few 
words as a vain one (§ 258), and contents himself with 


pointing out the superior socially of justice as compared 
with benevolence {§§ 255-6) 

21 Reaion He devotes much less space m the Enquiry 
to proving that moral distinctions are not derived from 
reason, than to showing that they are derived from a senti- 
ment of humanity He is more tolerant to the claims of 
reason, and shows some approach to the indifference of 
Butler ‘These arguments on each side are so plausible 
that I am apt to suspect they may, the one as well as the 
other, be solid and sausfactory, and that reason and senti- 


ment concur m almost all moral determinations and con 
elusions {§ 1351) In the same place he gives reason an 
important function in the correction of our sentiments of 
moral and natural beauty, a point which is of great impor 
tance in the moral philosophy of that time, and indeed was 
not Ignored in the Treatise Similarly m the Treatise he 
Uid some stress on the identity of what was usually called 

re^on ^'th the calm passions (Bk II, part iii, § lu, p 417, 

^ mentions it incidentally 10 

the Enqu,^ in ^nnexion with strength of mmd (§ 196) 

22 The old difficulty about ^genera/ ruUs’ ‘tL LLal 

and 

cuiamient trom private interest was 
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accounted for by sympathy (Treatise, Bk. Ill, part ii, § ii, 
p. 500; Bk. in, part iii, § i,p. 577 ; § vl, p. 618). But sym- 
pathy itself varies with lime, place and person, and con- 
sequently requires correction, which is supplied by the use of 
general rules (Bk. Ill, part iii, ^ i, pp. 581-5). How these 
corrective rules are obtained he does not explain in the 
Treatise, and indeed they seem to work in a circle with 
sympathy. In the Enquiry they again appear, and are in the 
first place ascribed to the ‘intercourse of sentiments in 
society and conversation* (§ 186), arising apparently in the 
same way as ‘general ideas,* which are really only particular 
ideas with their particularity rubbed off by wear and tear. 
But in § 1 221-2 of the Enquiry he asserts the universality of 
moral judgements in quite a new style. * The notion of 
morals implies some sentiment common to all mankind 
which recommends the same object to general approbation 
and makes every man, or most men, agree m the same opinion 
or decision concerning it It also implies some sentiment, 
so universal and comprehensive as to extend to all man- 
kind, and render the actions and conduct even of persons 
the most remote, an object of applause and censure. , . . 
These two requisites belong alone to the sentiment of 
Humanity.* This sentiment is the only * universal principle 
of the human frame,* and ‘ can alone be the foundation of 
morals or of any general system of blame or praise.' * One 
man's ambition is not another's ambition, nor wiU the same 
event or object satisfy both : but the humanity of one man 
is the humanity of every one, and the same object touches 
the passion in all human creatures.* This may not be the 
‘moral sense,' but it certainly is not the doctrine of the 
Treatise. 

23 There does not seem to be any trace in the Enquiry of 
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the appeal to the ‘ nalutal and usual force of the passions,’ 
as the standard of moiah, of nhicVi considerable use is made 
in the Treatise, and which has been considered to brand 
Hume's moral system as one of sheer respectability (Treatise, 

Bk. Ill, part ii, 5 i, pp. 4 ^ 3 - 4 ; § «, P- 488 ; § v, p. 518 ; § vi, 

P- SSa)- 

24 The interest of Hume’s philosophical writings must not be 
judged by the dryness of the foregoing discussion of them. 
The question of the teUtion of the two versions with which 
Hume himself has endowed and puzzled us, appears of 
sufficient general interest to warrant a serious examination. 
But such questions cannot be decided by general impres- 
sions, and this Introducbon aims at supplying, or rather 
indicating, the material for a more exact detennination of 
Hume’s relations to himself, than has been previously 
attempted. The writer has also had the temerity to relieve 
the rather mechanical toil of tabulating differences and 
correspondences by attempts to distinguish the purely 
philosophical from the non-philosophical and personal 
considerations which influenced a philosopher who was 
often both more and less than a philosopher. How much 
in the matter and manner of Hume’s work is due to 
peculiarities of his character is hard to say, but the per- 
sonal element continually challenges, even if it eludes, our 
appreciation. 

The Introduction undoubtedly supposes that the reader 
has some acquaintance with the Treatise, and may serve 
as a guide to those students who wish to see for themselves 
what Hume s last word on philosophy was. The present 
Edition also is intended rather as a recognition of that wish 
than as a concession to those who would substitute the 
Enquiries for the Treatise as the authoritative exposition of 
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Hume’s system It would be a considerable misfortune 
for our natne philosophy jf the Treatise were left unread 
But the Treatise is hard, and many of us are weak, and it is 
better to read Hume in the Enquiries than not to read him 
at all By those who begin on the Enquiries the Intro- 
duction may be read, as it were, backwards, and it may, 
perhaps, serve to point out the road to a fuller knowledge 
of a philosopher, who, at his greatest, is very great indeed 

Oxford, Nev 1893. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Most of the principles, and reascntttffs, contained in this 
volume, were published in a work in three volumes, called 
A Treatise of Human Nature* A work which the Author 
had projected before he left College, and which he wrote and 
published not long after. But not finding it successful, he 
was sensible of his error in going to the press too early, and 
he cast the whole anew in the following pieces, where some 
negligences in his former reasoning and more tn the expres- 
sion, are, he hopes, corrected Yet seieral writers, who have 
honoured the Author’s Philosophy with answers, have taken 
care to direct all their batteries against that juvenile work, 
which the Author never acknowledged, and have affected to 
triumph m any advantages, which, they imagined, they had 
obtained over U A practice very contrary to all rules of 
candour and fair-dealing, and a strong instance of those 
poUmical artifices, which a higotkd zeal thinks itself authorized 
to employ Henceforth, the Author desires, that the following 
Pieces may alone be regarded at containing his philosophical 
sentiments and principles 
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AN ENQUIRY 

CONCERNING 

HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 


SECTION I. 

or THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF PHILOSOPHY, 

1 Moral philosophy, or the science of human nature, may 
be treated after two different manners j each of which has 
its peculiar merit, and may contnbute to the entertainment, 
instruction, and reformation of mankind. The one con- 
siders man chiefly as bom for action; and as influenced in 
his measures by taste and sentiment ; pursuing one object, 
and avoiding another, according to the value which these 
objects seem to possess, and according to the light in 
which they present themselves. As virtue, of all objects, 
is allowed to be the most valuable, this species of philo- 
sophers paint her in the most amiable colours ; borrowing 
all helps from poetry and eloquence, and treating their 
subject in an easy and obvious manner, and such as is 
best ‘fitted to please the imagination, and engage the 
affections They select the most sinking obsen*ations and 
instances from common life; place opposite characters in 
a proper contrast ; and alluring us into the paths of n’rtue 
by the \icws of glory and happiness, direct our steps in 
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these paths by the soundest piecepts and most lUustnous 
examples They maVe us /cel the difference between vice 
and virtue; they excite and regubte our sentiments; and 
so they can but bend our hearts to the love of probity and 
true honour, they think, that they ha\e fully attained the 
end of all their labours 

2 The other species of philosophers consider man in the 
light of a reasonable rather than an active being, and 
endeavour to form bis understanding more than cultivate 
his manners They regard human nature as a subject of 
speculation , and w ith a narrow scrutiny examine it, in 
order to find those pnnciples, which regulate our under* 
standing, excite our sentiments, and make us approve or 
blame any particular object, action, or behaviour. They 
think It a reproach to all literature, that philosophy should 
not yet have fixed, beyond controversy, the foundation of 
morals, reasoning, and criticism , and should for ever talk 
of truth and falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and de* 
formily, without being able to determine the source of 
these distinctions While they attempt this arduous task, 
they are deterred by no difficulties , but proceeding from 
particular instances to general pnnciples, they still push on 
their enquiries to principles more general, and rest not 
satisfied till they arrive at those original principles, by 
which, in every science, all human curiosity must be 
bounded. Though their speculations seem abstract, and 
even unintelligible to common readers, they aim at the 
approbation of the learned and the wise , and think them- 
selves sufficiently compensated for the labour of their whole 
lives, if they can discover some hidden truths, which may 
contribute to the instruaion of posterity 
3 It IS certain that the easy and obvious philosophy will 
always, with the generality of mankind, have the preference 
above the accurate and abstruse, and by many will be 
recommended, not only as more agreeable, but more useful 
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than the other. It enters more into common life j moulds 
the heart and affections ; and, by touching those principles 
which actuate men, reforms their conduct, and brings them 
nearer to that model of perfection which it describes. On 
the contrary, the abstruse philosophy, being founded on a 
turn of mind, which cannot enter into business and action, 
vanishes when the philosopher leaves the shade, and comes 
into open day; nor can its principles easily retain any 
influence over our conduct and behaviour. The feelings of 
our heart, the agitation of our passions, the vehemence of 
our affections, dissipate all its conclusions, and reduce the 
profound philosopher to a mere plebeian. 

4 This also must be confessed, that the most durable, 
as well as justest fame, has been acquired by the easy 
philosophy, and that abstract reasoners seem hitherto to 
have enjoyed only a momentary reputation, from the caprice 
or ignorance of their own age, but have not been able 
to support their renown with more equitable posterity. It 
is easy for a profound philosopher to commit a mistake 
in his subtile reasonings ; and one mistake is the necessary 
parent of another, while he pushes on his consequences, 
and is not deterred from embracing any conclusion, by 
its unusual appearance, or its contradiction to popular 
opinion. But a philosopher, who purposes only to represent 
the common sense of mankind in more beautiful and more 
engaging colours, if by accident he falls into error, goes no 
farther ; but renewing bis appeal to common sens^ and the 
natural sentiments of the mind, returns into the right path, 
and secures himself from any dangerous illusions. The 
fame of Cicero flourishes at present j but that of Aristotle 
is utterly decayed. La Bruycre passes the seas, and still 
maintains his reputation : But the glory of Malebranche 
is confined to his own nation, and to his own age. And 
Addison, perhaps, will be read with pleasure, when Locke 
shall be entirely forgotten. 
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The meie philosopher is a character, which is commonly 
but hule acceptable in the world, as being supposed to 
contribute nothing either to the advantage or pleasure 
q{ society , while he h\es remote from communication with 
manhmd, and is wrapped up m principles and notions 
equally remote from their comprehension On the other 
hand, the mere ignorant is still more despised , nor is any 
thing deemed a surer sign of an illiberal genius m an age 
and nation where the sciences flourish, than to be entirely 
destitute of all relish for those noble entertainments The 
most perfect character is supposed to he between those 
extremes , retaining an equal ability and taste for books, 
company, and business , preserving m conversation that 
discernment and delicacy which arise from polite letters , 
and m business, that probity and accuracy which are 
the natural result of a just philosophy In order to diffuse 
and cultivate so accomplished a character, nothing can be 
more useful than compositions of the easy style and manner, 
which draw not too much from hfe, requite no deep apph 
cation or retreat to be comprehended, and send back the 
student among mankind fuU of noble sentiments and wise 
precepts, applicable to every exigence of human life By 
means of such compositions, virtue becomes amiable, 
science agreeable, company instructive, and retirement 
enteitaimng 

Man IS a reasonable being , and as such, receives from 
science his proper food and nourishment But so narrow 
ate the bounds of human understanding, that little satisfac 
tion can be hoped for rn this particular, either from the 
extent of security or his acquisitions Man is a sociable, no 
less than a reasonable being But neither can he always 
enjoy company agreeable and amusing, or preserve the 
proper relish for them Man is also an active being , and 
from that disposition, as well as from the various necessities 
of human life, must submit to business and occupation 
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But the mind requires some relaxation, and cannot always 
support its bent to care and industry. It seems, then, that 
nature has pointed out a mixed kind of life as most suitable 
to the human race, and secretly admonished them to allow 
none of these biasses to draw too much, so as to incapacitate 
them for other occupations and entertainments. Indulge 
your passion for science, says she, but let your science be 
human, and such as may have a direct reference to action 
and society. Abstruse thought and profound researches I 
prohibit, and will severely punish, by the pensive melancholy 
which they introduce, by the endless uncertainty in which 
they involve you, and by the cold reception which your 
pretended discoveries shall meet with, when communicated. 
Be a philosopher; but, amidst all your philosophy, be still 
a man. 

5 Were the generality of mankind contented to prefer the 
easy philosophy to the abstract and profound, without 
throwing any blame or contempt on the latter, it might 
not be improper, perhaps, to comply with this general 
opinion, and allow every man to enjoy, without opposition, 
his own taste and sentiment. But as the matter is often 
carried farther, even to the absolute rejecting of all profound 
reasonings, or what is commonly called metaphysics ^ we shall 
now proceed to consider what can reasonably be pleaded 
in their behalf. 

We may begin with observing, that one considerable 
advantage, ^hich results from the accurate and abstract 
philosophy, is, its subserviency to the easy and humane ; 
which, without the former, can never attain a sufficient 
degree of exactness in its sentiments, precepts, or reasonings- 
All polite letters are nothing but pictures of human life 
in ^arious attitudes and situations; and inspire us with 
different sentiments, of praise or blame, admiration or ridi- 
cule, according to the qualities of the object, which they set 
before us. An artist must be better qualified to succe^ in 
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But IS this a sufficient teason, why philosophers should 
desist from such researches, and leave superstition still 
in possession of her retreat? Is it not proper to draw 
an opposite conclusion, and perceive the necessity of 
carrying the war into the most secret recesses of the enemy? 
In vain do we hope, that men, from frequent disappoint* 
ment, will at last abandon such airy sciences, and discover 
the proper province of human reason For, besides, that 
many persons find too sensible an interest in perpetually 
recalling such topics, besides this, I say, the motive of 
blind despair can never reasonably have place in the 


sciences , since, however unsuccessful former attempts 
may have proved, there is still room to hope, that the 
industry, good fortune, or improved sagacitj of succeeding 
generations may reach discovenes unknown to former ages 
Each adventurous gemus will sull leap at the arduous prize, 
and And himself stimulated, rather that discouraged, by the 
failures of his predecessors, while he hopes that the glory 
of achieving so hard an adventure is reserved for him alone 
The only method of freeing learning, at once, from these 
abstruse questions, is to enquire seriously into the nature of 
human understanding, and show, from an exact analysis of 

such remote and abstruse subjects We must submit to 

lultiMf r ° And must 

cultivate true metaphysics with some care, in order to 

Sons aV"r f I"'i'>'="ce, which, to some 

which ; e °''“>»>»'=<=-lhy curiosity, and despair, 

Sds'iu saT' ""r™"’ Sive place after: 

rusfr=aso„.nrr,^’’“.“"'' ALrate and 
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a manner impenetrable to careless reasoners, and gives it 
the air of science and wisdom. 

8 Besides this advantage of rejecting, after deliberate 
enquiry, the most uncertain and disagreeable part of learning, 
there are many positive advantages, which result from an 
accurate scrutiny into the powers and faculties of human 
nature. It is remarkable concerning the operations of the 
mind, that, though most intimately present to us, yet, 
whenever they become the object of reflexion, they seem 
involved in obscurity ; nor can the eye readily find those 
lines and boundaries, which discriminate and distinguish 
them. The objects are too fine to remain long in the same 
aspect or situation ; and must be apprehended in an 
instant, by a superior penetration, derived from nature, and 
improved by habit and reflexion. It becomes, therefore, 
no inconsiderable part of science barely to know the different 
operations of the mind, to separate them from each other, to 
class them under their proper heads, and to correct all that 
seeming disorder, in which they lie involved, when made 
the object of reflexion and enquiry. This talk of ordering 
and distinguishing, which has no merit, when performed 
with regard to external bodies, the objects of our senses, 
rises in its value, when directed towards the operations 
of the mind, in proportion to the difficulty and labour, 
which we meet with in performing it. And if we can go no 
farther than this mental geography, or delineation of the 
distinct parts and powers of the mind, it is at least a satis- 
faction to go so far ; and the more obvious this science 
may appear (and it is by no means obvious) the more con- 
temptible still must the ignorance of it be esteemed, in all 
pretenders to learning and philosophy. 

Nor can there remain any suspicion, that this science 
is uncertain and chimerical; unless we should entertain 
such a scepticism as is entirely subversive of all speculation, 
and even action. It cannot be doubted, that the mind 
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IS endowed with several powers and faculties, that these 
powers are distinct from each other, that what ts really 
distinct to the immediate perception may be distinguished 
by reflexion , and consequently, that there is a truth and 
falsehood m all propositions on this subject, and a truth 
and falsehood, which he not beyond the compass of human 
understanding There are many obvious distinctions of 
this kind, such as those between the will and understanding, 
the imagination and passions, which fall within the com 
prehension of every human creature , and the finer and 
more philosophical distinctions are no less real and certain, 
though more difficult to be comprehended. Some instances, 
especially late ones of success in these enquiries, may give 
us a juster notion of the certainty and solidity of this branch 
of learning And shall we esteem it worthy the labour of 
a philosopher to give us a true system of the planets, and 
adjust the position and order of those remote bodies, 
while we aflect to overlook those, who, with so much 
success delineate the parts of the mmd in which we are so 
intimately concerned? 


8 But may we not hope that philosophy, if cultivated with 
care, and encouraged by the attention of the public, may 
carry its researches still farther, and discover, at least in 
some egree the secret springs and principles by which the 
uman mind is actuated m iis operations? Astronomers 
had long contented themselves with proving from the 
fv. motions order, and magnitude of 

the heavenly bodies Till a philosopher, at last, arose, 
ho seems from the happiest reasoning to have also deter 
ined the laws and forces by which the revolutions of the 
pkjts are governed and directed Ihe like has been 
performed with regard to other parts of nature And there 

er,r° 1 "“f enquiries 

with ^ mental powers and economy, if prosecuted 

th equal capacity and camion It is probable that one 
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operation and principle of the mind depends on another; 
which, again, may be resolved into one more general and 
universal: And how far these researches may possibly 
be carried, it will be difHcult for us, before, or even after, 
a careful trial, exactly to determine. This is certain, that 
attempts of this kind are eveiy day made even by those 
who philosophize the most negligently: And nothing can 
be more requisite than to enter upon the enterprize with 
thorough care and attention; that, if it lie within the 
compass of human understanding, it may at last be happily 
achieved ; if not, it may, however, be rejected with some 
confidence and security. This last conclusion, surely, is not 
desirable ; nor ought it to be embraced too rashly. For how 
much must we diminish from the beauty and value of this 
species of philosophy, upon such a supposition ? Moralists 
have hitherto been accustomed, when they considered the 
vast multitude and diversity of those actions that excite 
our approbation or dislike, to search for some common 
principle, on which this variety of sentiments might depend. 
And though they have sometimes carried the matter too far, 
by their passion for some one general principle ; it must, 
however, be confessed, that they are excusable in expecting 
to find some general principles, into which all the vices 
and virtues were justly to be resolved. The like has been 
the endeavour of critics, logicians, and even politicians : 
Nor have their attempts been wholly unsuccessful ; though 
perhaps longer time, greater accuracy, and more ardent 
application may bring these sciences still nearer their per- 
fection. To throw up at once all pretensions of this kind 
may justly be deemed more rash, precipitate, and dogmatical, 
than even the boldest and most affirmative philosophy, that 
has ever attempted to impose its crude dictates and prin- 
ciples on mankind. 

lO What though these reasonings concerning human nature 
seem abstract, and of difficult comprehension ? This affords 
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no piesnmpUon of Iheit falsehood On the contrary, !t 
seems impossible, that \?hat has hitherto escaped so many 
wise and profound philosophers can be very obvious and 
easy And whatever pains these researches may cost us, we 
may think ourselves sufficiently rewarded, not only in point 
of profit but of pleasure, if, by that means, we can make 
any addition to our stock of knowledge, m subjects of 
such unspeakable importance 

But as, after all the abstractedness of these speculations 
IS no recommendation, but rather a disadvantage to them, 
and as this difficulty may perhaps be surmounted by care 
and art, and the avoiding of all unnecessary detail, we have, 
in the following enquiry, attempted to throw some light 
upon subjects from which uncertainty has hitherto deterred 
the wise, and obscurity the ignorant Happy, if we can 
unite the boundaries of the different species of philosophy, 
by reconciling profound enquiry with clearness, and truth 
with novelty ' And still more happy, if reasoning in this 
easy manner, we can undermine the foundations of an 
abstruse philosophy, which seems to ha\c hitherto served 
only as a shelter to superstition, and a cover to absurdity 
and error 1 
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OF THE ORIGIN OF IDEAS. 

11 Every one will rcndily alloir, that there is a considerable 
difiercnce between the perceptions of the mind, when a man 
feels the pain of excessive heat, or the pleasure of moderate 
warmth, and when he afterwards recalls to his memory this 
sensation, or anticipates it by his imagination. These 
faculties may mimic or copy the perceptions of the senses ; 
but they never can entirely reach the force and vivacity 
of the original sentiment. The utmost we say of them, 
even when they operate with greatest vigour, is, that they 
represent their object in so lively a manner, that we could 
'almost say we feel or see it: But, except the mind be 
disordered by disease or madness, they never can arrive 
at such a pitch of vivacity, as to render these perceptions 
altogether undistinguishable. All the colours ^of poetry, 
however splendid, can never paint natural objects in such 
a manner as to make the description be taken for a real 
landskip. The most lively thought is still inferior to the 
dullest sensation. 

We may observe a like distinction to run through all the 
other perceptions of the mind. A man in a fit of anger, is 
actuated m a very different manner from one who only 
thinks of that emotion. If you tell me, that any person 
is in love, I easily understand your meaning, and form 
a just conception of his situation ; but never can mistake 
that conception for the real disorders and agitations of the 
passion. When we reflect on our past sentiments and 
c 
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affections, our thought is a f^uthful mirror, and copies its 
objects truly ; but the colours which it employs^ are faint 
and dull, in comparison of those in which our original per- 
ceptions were clothed It requites no nice discernment or 
metaphysical head to mark the distinction between them. 

12 Here therefore we may divide all the perceptions of the 
mind into two classes or species, which are distinguished 
by their different degrees of force and vivacity. The less 
forcible and lively are commonly denominated Thoughts or 
Idtas, The other species want a name in our language, 
and in most others ; I suppose, because it was not requisite 
for any, but philosophical purposes, to rank them under 
a general term or appellation. Let us, therefore, use a little 
freedom, and call them Impressions j employing that word 
in a sense somewhat different from the usual. By the term 
impression, then, I mean all our more lively perceptions, 
when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or desire, 
or will. And impressions ate distinguished from ideas, 
which are the less lively perceptions, of which we are 
conscious, when we reflect on any of those sensations or 
movements above mentioned. 

13 Nothing, at first view, may seem more unbounded than 
the thought of man, which not only escapes all human 
power and authonty, but is not even restrained within the 
limits of nature and reality. To form monsters, and join 
incongruous shapes and appearances, costs the imagination 
no more trouble than to conceive the most natural and 
fixmihar objects. And while the body is confined to one 
planet, along which it creeps with pain and difficultyj the 
thought can in an instant transport us into the most distant 
regions of the universe j or even beyond the universe, into 
the unbounded chaos, where nature is supposed to lie in 
total confusion, \Vhat never was seen, or heard of, may 
yet be conceived ; nor is any thing beyond the power of 
thought, except what implies an absolute contradiction. 
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But though our thought seems to possess this unbounded 
liberty, we shall find, upon a nearer examination, that it is 
really confined within very narrow limits, and that all this 
creative power of the mind amounts to no more than 
the faculty of compounding, transposing, augmenting, or 
diminishing the materials afforded us by the senses and 
experience. When we think of a golden mountain, we 
only join two consistent ideas, ffoM, and mountain^ with 
which we were formerly acquainted. A virtuous horse we 
can conceive; because, from our own feeling, we can 
conceive virtue ; and this we may unite to the figure and 
shape of a horse, which is an animal familiar to us. In 
short, all the materials of thinking are derived either from 
our outward or inward sentiment; the mixture and com 
position of these belongs alone to the mind and will. Or, 
to express myself in philosophical language, all our ideas or 
more feeble perceptions are copies of our impressions or 
more lively ones. 

To prove this, the two following arguments will, I hope, 
be sufficient. First, when we analyze our thoughts or ideas, 
however compounded or sublime, we always find that they 
resolve themselves into such simple ideas as were copied 
from a precedent feeling or sentiment. Even those ideas, 
which, at first view, seem the most wide of this origin, are 
found, upon a nearer scrutiny, to be derived from it. The 
idea of God, as meaning an infinitely intelligent, wise, and 
good Being, arises from reflecting on the operations of our 
own mind, and augmenting, without limit, those qualities 
of goodness and wisdom We may prosecute this enquiry 
to what length we please; where we shall always find, that 
every idea which we examine is copied from a similar 
impression. Those who would assert that this position is 
not universally true nor without exception, have only one, 
and that an easy method of refuting it ; by producing that 
idea, which, in theif opinion, is not derived from this source, 
c a 
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It will then be incumbent on us, if we would maintain our 
doctnne, to produce the impression, or li>cl> perception, 
which corresponds to it. 

IB Secondlj If it happen, from a defect of the organ, 
that a man is not susceptible of anj species of sensation, 
we always find that he is as little susceptible of the cor- 
respondent ideas\ A blind man can form no notion of 
colours, a deaf man of sounds Restore either of them 


that sense in which he is deficient , by opening this new 
inlet for his sensations, you also open an inlet for the ideas, 
and he finds no difficulty m conceiving these objects The 
case is the same, if the object, proper for exciting any 
sensation, has never been applied to the organ A Lap- 
lander or Negro has no notion of the relish of wine 
And though there are few or no instances of a like 


deficiency in the mind, where a person has never felt or 
IS wholly incapable of a sentiment or passion that belongs 
to his species , yet we find the same observation to take 
place m a less degree A man of mild manners can form 
no idea of mveierate revenge or cruelty , nor can a selfish 
heart easily conceive the heightsof friendship and generosity 
t is readily allowed, that other beings maj po'^sess many 
senses of which we can have no conception , because the 
idws of them have never been introduced to us m the 
only manner by which an idea can have access to the mind, 
to wit, by the actual feeling and sensation 
6 There is, however, one contradictory phenomenon, which 
may prove t at it is not absolutely impossible for ideas 
to anse, independent of their correspondent impressions 
believe it will readily be allowed, that the several disunct 
ideas of colour, which enter by the eye, or those of sound, 
which are convejed by the ear, are really different from 
time, resembling Now 
If this be true of different colours, it must be no less so of 
the different shades of the same colour, and each shade 
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produces a distinct idea, independent of the rest. For if 
this should be denied, it is possible, by the continual 
gradation of shades, to run a colour insensibly into what 
is most remote from it j and if you wll not allow any of the 
means to be different, you cannot, without absurdity, deny 
the extremes to be the same. Suppose, therefore, a person 
to have enjoyed his sight for thirty years, and to have 
become perfectly acquainted with colours of all kinds 
except one particular shade of blue, for instance, which it 
never has been his fortune to meet with. Let all the 
different shades of that colour, except that single one, be 
placed before him, descending gradually from the deepest 
to the lightest; it is plain that he will perceive a blank, 
where that shade is wanting, and will be sensible that there 
is a greater distance in that place between the contiguous 
colours than in any other. Now I ask, whether it be 
possible for him, from his own imagination, to supply this 
deficiency, and raise up to himself the idea of that particular 
shade, though it had never been conveyed to him by hii 
senses? I believe there are few but will be of opinion 
that he can : and this may serve as a proof that the simple 
ideas are not always, in every instance, derived from the 
correspondent impressions ; though this instance is so 
singular, that it is scarcely worth our observing, and does 
not merit that for it alone we should alter our general 
maxim. 

17 _ Here, therefore, is a proposition, which not only seems, 
in Itself, simple and fnlell/gible ; but, if a proper use were 
made of it, might render every dispute equally intelligible, 
and banish all that jargon, which has so long taken 
possession of metaphysical reasonings, and drawn disgrace 
upon them. All ideas, especially abstract ones, are 
naturally faint and obscure: the mind has but a slender 
hold of them : they are apt to be confounded with other 
resembling ideas; and when we have often employed any 
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tenn, though without a distinct meaning, we are apt to 
imagine it has a determinate idea annexed to it On the 
contrary, aW impressions, that is, all sensations, cither 
outward or inward, ate strong and vivid the limits 
between them are more exactly determined nor is it easy 
to fall into any error or mistake with regard to them ^Vherl 
we entertain, therefore, any suspicion that a philosophical 
term is employed without any meaning or idea (as is but 
too frequent), we need but enquire, from it hat imfresston 
ts that iupposed idea derived^ And if it be impossible to 
assign any, this wiU serve to confirm our suspicion By 
bnnging ideas into so cleat a light we may reasonably hope 
to remove all dispute, which may arise, concerning their 
nature and reality ‘ 

^ II » pobible vb»l T»o tooTt was raeasi by tbftse who 3emed lanat* 
ideas than that all ideas were copies of our impressions, thoogh it 
most be confessed that the terms which they employed, were rot 
chosen with, such cantion not so exactly defined, as lo prevent all 
mistakes about their doctrine For what is meoni by tnna/e t If 
innate be eqi tvaleot to natural then alt the perceptions and ideas of the 
mind nest be allowed to be innate or natural, In whatever sense we 
take the latter word whether in opposition to what is nneommon, 
anifinal, or inuacutous. If by innate be meant, contemporary to out 
birth the dispute ser ms to be Ihvolous nor is it worth while to enquire 
at what lime thinking hegios whether before at or after our birth. 
Again, the word idta seems to be commonly taken In u very loose 
sense by Locke and others as stand og for any of our perceptions 
our lensations and pass ons as well as thoughts Now in Ih s sense 
1 should des re to know what can be meant by asserting that self love 
or resentment of injunes or the passion between the rexes is not innate J 
But admutiDg these terms, tmpwttoHf and tdeej in the sense above 
explained and understanding by tnnate what is original or copied from 
no precedent perception then may we assert that all onr impressions 
ate innate and onr ideas not innate 
To be ingenuous I must own it to be my opinion that Locke was 
brtiajtd into th s question the schoolmen, who making nsc of 
undefined terms, draw out their d sputes to a tedious length without 
ever touching the point is question A like amb gu ty and circumloco 
Uon teem to nm through that yh losophet s tetsonlTigs on this as weU 
as most other subjects 



SECTION III. 


OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

18 It is evident that there is a principle of connexion 
between the different thoughts or ideas of the mmd, and 
that, in their appearance to the memory or imagination, 
they introduce each other with a certain degree of method 
and regularity. In our more serious thinking or discourse 
this is so observable that any particular thought, which 
breaks in upon the regular tract or chain of ideas, is 
immediately remarked and rejected. And even in our 
wildest and most wandering reveries, nay in our very 
dreams, we shall find, if we reflect, that the imagination 
ran not altogether at adventures, but that there was still 
a connexion upheld among the different ideas, which 
succeeded each other. Were the loosest and freest con- 
versation to be transcribed, there would immediately be 
observed something which connected it in all its transitions 
Or where this is wanting, the person who broke the thread 
of discourse might still inform you, that there had secretly 
revolved in his mind a succession of thought, which had 
gradually led him from the subject of conversation. Among 
different languages, even where we cannot suspect the least 
connexion or communication, it is found, that the words, 
expressive of ideas, the roost compounded, do yet nearly 
correspond to each other : a certain proof that the simple 
ideas, comprehended in the compound ones, were bound 
together by some universal pnnciple, which had an equal 
influence on all mankind. 
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Though It be too obvious to escape observation, that 
different ideas are connected together, I do not find that 
any philosopher has attempted to enumerate or class all 
the pnnciples of association, a subject, however, that 
seems worthy of curiosity To me, there appear to be 
only three principles of connexion among ideas, namely, 
Resjmbhrtcc, Canligmiy tn time or place, and Came or 
Effect 

That these princples serve to connect ideas mil not, 

““c*' ^ kads 

our thoughts to the ongmal' the mention of one apart 
ment m a building naturally introduces an enquiry or 
discourse concerning the others- and if we think of 

wCri::.?" 

and thit (k. “ ‘ * * enumeration is complete, 

these riav re dW"’" e^eeiation eLpt 

m ^ * satisfaction All we can do 

catefully'^the’pjin°,pl" wh'^T^rf instances, and examine 
to each other ^ different thoughts 

general as polsible* " principle as 

the more care we emril .7 ™ oitam.ne,and 

acquire, that the ent ^ assurance shall we 

''hole, IS complete and^mirr* 

* Resemblance t . 

* For Instance, Contrast or r— ' Cause and effect 

H™ but ic „,,, •'"> » “snrsion *1110116 

*"d V, hot. twr„b°!!r ^ ”f CauMien 
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lioootuobjm tapllatheMo,„VltI r the *a»>hil* 

VI lu former existence 



SECTION IV. 


SCEI>TICAL DOUBTS CONCERNING THE OPERATIONS OF 
THE UNDERSTANDING. 

Part I. 

All the objects of human reason or enquiry may naturally 
be divided into two kinds, to wit, Rtlations of Ideas, and 
Matters of Fact. Of the first kind are the sciences of 
Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic; and in short, every 
affirmation which is either intuitively or demonstratively 
certain. That the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
square of the tzvo sides, is a proposition which expresses 
a relation between these figures. That three times five is 
equal to the half of thirty, expresses a relation between these 
numbers. Propositions of this kind are discoverable by the 
mere operation of thought, without dependence on what 
is anywhere existent in the universe. Though there never 
were a circle or triangle in nature, the truths demonstrated 
by Euclid would for ever retain their certainty and 
\.^evidence. 

21 Matters of fact, which are the second objects of human 
reason, are not ascertained in the same manner ; nor is our 
evidence of their truth, however great, of a like nature with 
the foregoing. The contrary of every matter of fact is still 
possible j because it can never imply a contradiction, and 
is conceived by the mind with the same facility and dis- 
tinctness, as if ever so conformable to reality. That the 
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sun will no! rise to-morrow is no less intelligible a pro- 
position, and implies no more contradiction than the 
affirmation, that it will rise. We should in vain, therefore, 
attempt to demonstrate its falsehood. Were it demon- 


stratively false, it would imply a contradiction, and could 
never be distinctly conceived by the mind. 

It may, therefore, be a subject worthy of curiosity, to 
enquire what is the nature of that evidence which assures 
us of any real existence and matter of fact, beyond the 
present testimony of our senses, or the records of our 


memory. This part of philosophy, it is observable, has 
been little cultivated, either by the ancients or modems ; 
and therefore our doubts and errors, in the prosecution of 
so important an enquiry, may be the more excusable? 
while we march through such difficult paths without any 
guide or direction. They may even prove useful, by exciting 
curiosity, and destroying that implicit faith and security, 
which IS the bane of all reasoning and free enquiry. The 
discovery of defects in the common philosophy, if any such 
there be, will not, I presume, be a discouragement, but 
r sr an incitement, as is usual, to attempt something 
salisfactoiy than has yet been proposed to 


of to seem to be 

mlot Td 8” Wood the evidence of our 

memory and senses. If you wre to ask a man, ,vhy he 
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vou ? " ■" would 

former resoC™ 

b ‘aci are of the same nature. And 
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here it is constantly supposed that there is a connexion 
between the present fact and that which is inferred from it 
Were there nothing to bind them together, the inference 
would be entirely precarious. The hearing of an articulate 
voice and rational discourse in the dark assures us of the 
presence of some person : Why ? because these are the 
effects of the human make and fabric, and closely connected 
with it. If we anatomize all the other reasonings of this 
nature, we shall find that they are founded on the relation 
of cause and effect, and that this relation is either near 
or remote, direct or collateral. Heat and light are collateral 
effects of fire, and the one effect may justly be inferred 

from the other. 

23 If we would satisfy ourselves, therefore, concerning the 
nature of that evidence, which assures us of matters of fact, 
we must enquire how we arrive at the knowledge of cause 
and effect. 

I shall venture to affirm, as a general proposition, which 
admits of no exception, that the knowledge of this relation 
is not, in any instance, attained by reasonings a priori j but 
arises entirely from experience, when we find that any 
particular objects are constantly conjoined with each other. 
Let an object be presented to a man of ever so strong 
natural reason and abihties; if that object be entirely new 
to him, he will not be able, by the most accurate examination 
of its sensible qualities, to discover any of its causes or 
effects. Adam, though his rational faculties be supposed, 
at the very first, entirely perfect, could not have inferred 
from the fluidity and transparency of water that it would 
suffocate him, or from the light and warmth of fire that it 
tNould consume him. No object ever discovers, by the 
qualities which appear to the senses, either the causes which 
produced it, or the effects which will arise from it ; nor can 
our reason, unassisted by experience, ever draw any inference 
concerning real existence and matter of fact. 
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This proposition, that causes and effects are discoverable, 
not by reason but by experience, will readily be admitted with 
regard to such objects, as we remember to have once been 
altogether unknown to us , since we must be conscious of the 
utter inability, which we then lay under, of foretelling what 
would arise from them Present two smooth pieces of 
marble to a man who has no tincture of natural philosophy ; 
he will ne%er discover that they will adhere together in 
such a manner as to require great force to separate them in 
a direct line, while they make so small a resistance to 
a lateral pressure Such events, as bear little analogy to 
the common course of nature, are also readily confessed 
to be known only by experience , nor does any man imagine 
that the explosion of gunpowder, or the attraction of a load- 
stone, could ever be discovered by arguments a pnon. In 
like manner, when an effect is supposed to depend upon an 
intricate machinery or secret structure of parts, we make no 
difficulty m attributing all our knowledge of it to experience 
Who mil assort that ho can g.»e tho nlt.nralc reason, nhy 
mlk or bread is proper nourishment for a man, not for 
a lion or a tiger ? 

« fust Sight, to haVO 
fam r ,r r' "''«=»> become 

bet acl„ T =‘PP'“'“"« m the world, which 

^e s^oser, f nature, and which 
wuhoufanll f'P'n'1'’n simple qualities of objects, 

our ^as °n „ rT “ *'’= “=te operation of 

sSHasE 

wa«:rt rbrevT m -or^ 

concemine it cin u u pronounce with certainty 

It IS uonges, no, that, where 

ngest. It not only covers our natural ignorance, but 
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even conceals itself, and seems not to fake place, merely 
because it is found in the highest degree. 

25 But to convince us that all the laws of nature, and all 
the operations of bodies without exception, are known only 
by experience, the following reflections may, perhaps, suffice. 
Were any object presented to us, and were we required to 
pronounce concerning the eflect, which will result from it, 
without consulting past observation; after what manner, 
I beseech you, must the mind proceed in this operation ? 
Tt must invent or imagine some event, which it ascribes to 
the object as its effect; and it is plain that this invention 
must be entirely arbitrary. The mind can nev’er possibly 
find the effect in the supposed cause, by the most accurate 
scrutiny and examination. For the effect is totally different 
from the cause, and consequently can never be discovered 
in it. Motion in the second Billiard-ball is a quite distinct 
event from motion in the first ; nor is there anything in the 
one to suggest the smallest hint of the other. A stone or 
piece of metal raised into the air, and left without any 
support, immediately falls: but to consider the matter 
a priori, is there anything we discover in this situation 
which can beget the idea of a downward, rather than an 
upward, or any other motion, in the stone or metal? 

And as the first imagination or invention of a particular 
effect, in all natural operations, is arbitrary, where we con- 
sult not eiqjerience ; so must we also esteem the supposed 
tie or connexion between the cause and effect, which binds 
them together, and renders Jt impossible that any other 
effect could result from the operation of that cause. When 
I see, for instance, a Billiard-ball moving in a straight line 
towards another ; even suppose motion in the second ball 
should by accident be suggested to me, as the result of their 
contact or impulse ; may I not conceive, that a hundred 
different e^ents might as well follow from that cause ? May 
not both these balls remain at absolute rest ? May not the 
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first ball return m a straight line, or leap off from the second 
m any line or direction? All these suppositions are con 
sistent and conceivable Why then should we give the 
preference to one, which is no more consistent or conceivable 
than the rest? All our reasonings a priori will never be 
able to show us any foundation for this preference 
In a word, then, every effect is a distinct event from its 
cause It could not, therefore, be discovered m the cause, 
and the first invention or conception of it, a pnon, must be 
entirely arbitrary And even after it is suggested, the con 
junction of it with the cause must appear equally arbitrary 
since there are always many other effects which, to reason, 
must seem fully as consistent and natural In vain, there- 
fore, should we pretend to determine any single event, or 
in er any cause or effect, without the assistance of observa 
tion and cxpenence. 

^ 'i^^ ^'scover the reason why no philosopher, 
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to, or near to, these general principles. The most perfect 
philosophy of the natural kind only staves off our ignorance 
a little longer : as perhaps the most perfect philosophy of 
the moral or metaphysical kind serves only to discover larger 
portions of it. Thus the observation of human blindness 
and weakness is the result of all philosophy, and meets us at 
every turn, in spite of our endeavours to elude or avoid it. 

27 Nor is geometry, when taken into the assistance of natural 
philosophy, ever able to remedy this defect, or lead us into 
the knowledge of ultimate causes, by all that accuracy of 
reasoning for which it is so justly celebrated. Every part 
of mixed mathematics proceeds upon the supposition that 
certain laws are established by nature in her operations; 
and abstract reasonings are employed, either to assist ex- 
perience in the discovery of these laws, or to determine 
their influence in particular instances, where it depends 
upon any precise degree of distance and quantity. Thus, it 
is a law of motion, discovered by experience, that the moment 
or force of any body in motion is m the compound ratio or 
proportion of its solid contents and its velocity ; and conse- 
quently, that a small force may remove the greatest obstacle 
or raise the greatest weight, if, by any contrivance or 
machinery, we can increase the velocity of that force, so as 
to make it an overmatch for its antagonist. Geometry assists 
us in the application of this law, by giving us the just dimen- 
sions of all the parts and figures which can enter into any 
species of imchinsj but still the discovery of the law itsejf 
is owing merely to experience, and all the abstract reasonings 
in the world could never lead us one step towards the know- 
ledge ofit. When we reason and consider merely any 

object or cause, as it appears to the mind, independent of 
all observation, it never could suggest to us the notion of 
any distinct object, such as its effect ; much less, show us 
the inseparable and inviolable connexion between them. 

A, man must be very sagacious who could discover by 
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reasoning that crj'stal is the effect of heat, and ice of cold, 
without being previously acquainted with the operation of 
these qualities. 

Part II, 

28 But we have not yet attained any tolerable satisfaction 
Kith regard to the question first proposed. Each solution 
still gives rise to a new question as difficult as the foregoing, 
and leads us on to farther enquiries. When it is asked, 
IVAal IS lit nahm oj alt our rtasomngs cmccming matter of 
faett the proper answer seems to be, that they are founded 
on the relation of cause and effecL When again it is asked, 
Whst IS tie fourdatton of aUemr reasonings and eoneiusions 
eoneernmg that relation f it may be replied in one word, 
“tty on our sifting humour, and 
Su " ‘’"f'"’'^‘“‘'^‘’f‘‘“‘<"<ttmionsfrom exferienee t 
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us only the knowledge of a few superficial qualities of ob- 
jects ; while she conceals from us those powers and prin- 
ciples on which the influence of those objects entirely 
depends. Our senses inform us of the colour, weight, and 
consistence of bread ; but neither sense nor reason can 
ever inform us of those qualities which fit it for the nourish- 
ment and support of a human body. Sight or feeling con- 
veys an idea of the actual motion of bodies ; but as to that 
wonderful force or power, whidi would cany on a moving 
body for ever in a continued change of place, and which 
bodies never lose but by communicating it to others ; of 
this we cannot form the most distant conception. But 
notwithstanding this ignorance of natural powers * and 
principles, we always presume when we see like sensible 
qualities, that they have like secret powers, and expect 
that effects, similar to those which We have experienced, 
will follow from them. If a body of like colour and con- 
sistence with that bread, which we have formerly eat, be 
presented to us, we make no scruple of repeating the 
experiment, and foresee, with certainty, like nourishment 
and support Now this is a process of the mind or thought, 
of which I would willingly know the foundation. It is 
allowed on all hands that there is no known connexion 
between the sensible qualities and the secret powers; and 
consequently, that the mind is not led to form such a con- 
clusion concerning their constant and regular conjunction, 
by anything which it knows of their nature. As to past 
Experience, it can be allowed to give direci and 'ertain 
information of those precise objects only, and that precise 
period of time, which fell under its cognizance : but why 
this experience should be extended to future times, and to 
other objects, which for aught we know, may be only in 

* The Word, Power, is here used in « loose and popular sense. The 
more accurate explication of it would (;tTe additional endence to this 
arcument. See Scrt. 

D 
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appearance similar; this is the main question on which 
I would insist. The bread, which I formerly eat, nourished 
me ; that is, a body of such sensible qualities was, at that 
time, endued with such secret powers : but does it follow, 
that other bread must also nourish me at another time, and 
that like sensible qualities must always be attended with 
like secret powers ? The consequence seems nowise neces- 
sary. At least, it must be acknowledged that there is here 
a consequence drawn by the mind ; that there is a certain 


step taken ; a process of thought, and an inference, whicH 
wants to be explained- These two propositions are far 
from being the same, / have found that suck an object has 
always been attended with such an effect, and I foresee, that 
other objects, which are, in appearance, similar, will be 
attended with similar effects. I shall allow, if you please, 
that the one proposition may justly be inferred from the 
other : I know, in fact, that it always is inferred. But if you 
insist that the inference is made by a chain of reasoning, 
I desire you to produce that reasoning. The connexion 
between these propositions b not intuitive. There is re- 
quired a medium, which may enable the mind to draw 
such un mfaence. if indeed it be drawn by reasoning and 
^ument. What that medium is, I must confess, passes 
my comprehension; and it is incumbent on those to pro- 
dnee it, who assert that it really exists, and is the origin of 
all our conclusions concerning matter of fact 

tiJe in process of 

and abir f"'” if many penetrating 

miZ „ • f nny connecting prl 
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reason it may be requisite to venture upon a more difficult 
task ; and enumerating all the branches of human know- 
ledge, endeavour to show that none of them can afford 
such an argument. 

All reasonings may be divided into two kinds, namely, 
demonstrative reasoning, or that concerning relations of 
ideas, and moral reasoning, or that concerning matter of 
fact and existence. That there are no demonstrative 
arguments in the case seems evident ; since it implies 
no contradiction that the course of nature may change, 
and that an object, seemingly like those which we have 
experienced, may be attended with different or contrary 
effects. May I not clearly and distinctly conceive that 
a body, falling from the clouds, and which, in all other 
respects, resembles snow, has yet the taste of salt or feeling 
of fire? Is there any more intelligible proposition than to 
affirm, that all the trees will flourish in December and 
January, and decay in May and June ? Now whatever 
is Intelligible, and can be distinctly conceived, implies 
no contradiction, and can never be proved false by any 
demonstrative argument or abstract reasoning d priori. 

If we be, therefore, engaged by arguments to put trust 
in past experience, and make it the standard of our future 
judgement, these arguments must be probable only, or such 
as regard matter of fact and real existence, according to the 
division above mentioned. But that there is no argument 
of this kind, must appear, if our explication of that species 
of reasoning be admitted as solid and satisfactory. We 
have said that all arguments concerning existence are 
founded on the relation of cause and effect; that our 
knowledge of that relation is derived entirely from experi- 
ence ; and that all our experimental conclusions proceed 
upon the supposition that the future will be conformable 
to the past. To endeavour, therefore, the proof of this last 
supposition by probable aiguments, or arguments regarding 
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existence, must be evidently going in a circle, and taking 
that for granted, •which is the very point in question. 

31 In reality, all arguments from experience are founded on 
the similarity which we discover among natural objects, 
and by which we are induced to expect effects similar to 
those which we have found to follow from such objects. 
And though none but a fool or madman will ever pretend 
to dispute the authority of experience, or to reject that 
great guide of human life, it may surely be allowed a philo- 
sopher to have so much curiosity at least as to examine the 
principle of human nature, which gives this mighty authority 
to experience, and makes us draw advantage from that 
similarity which nature has placed among different objects. 
From causes which appear similar we expect similar effects, 
^is is the sum of all our experimental conclusions. Now 
it seems evident that, if this conclusion were formed by 
reason, it would be as perfect at first, and upon one 
instance, as after ever so long a course of experience. But 
the case is far otherwise. Nothing so like as eggs ; yet no 
one, on account of this appearing similarity, expects the 
same taste and relish in all of them. It is only after a long 
course of unifonn experiments m any kind, that we attain 
a firm reliance and security with regard to a particular 
event. ow where is that process of reasoning which, 
from one instance, draws a conclusion, so difTcrent from 
that which It infers from a hundred instances that are 
nowise different from that single one? This question 
^ propose as much for the sake of information, as with an 
intention of raising difficnlties. I cannot find, I cannot 

o^r.' '“"“"‘"S' Bh' I keep my mind still 
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same difficulty, couched in diffierent terms. The question 
still recurs, on what process of argument this infcnnce is 
founded? Where is the medium, the interposing ideas, 
which join propositions so very wide of each other? It is 
confessed that the colour, consistence, and other sensible 
qualities of bread appear not, of themselves, to have any 
connexion with the secret powers of nourishment and 
support. For otherwise we could infer these secret powers 
from the first appearance of these sensible qualities, without 
the aid of experience; contrary to the sentiment of all 
philosophers, and contrary to plain matter of fact. Here, 
then, is our natural state of ignorance with regard to the 
powers and influence of all objects. How is this remedied 
by experience ? It only shows us a number of uniform 
effects, resulting from certain objects, and teaches us that 
those particular objects, at that particular time, were 
endowed with such powers and forces. When a new object, 
endowed with similar sensible qualities, is produced,, we 
expect similar powers and forces, and look for a like effect. 
From a body of like colour and consistence with bread we 
expect like nourishment and support But this surely is 
a step or progress of the mind, which wants to be explained. 

, ^Vhe^ a man says, -T founds in all past instances, such 
sensible qualities conjetned with such secret pott/ers : And 
when he says, Similar sensible qualities will always be con- 
joined with similar secret posoers, he is not guilty of a tauto- 
loSy» nor are these propositions in any respect the same. 
You say that the one proposition is an inference from the 
other. But you must confess that the inference ''js not 
intuitive; neither is it demonstrative .* Of what nature is it, 
then ? To say it is experimental, is begging the question. 
For all inferences from experience suppose, as their founda- 
tion, that the future will resemble the past, and that similar 
powers will be conjoined with similar sensible qualities. 

If there be any suspicion that the course of nature may 
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change, and that the past may be no rule for the future, all 
expenence becomes useless, and can give rise to no in 
ference or conclusion It is impossible, therefore, that any 
arguments from experience can prove this resemblance 
of the past to the future , since all these arguments are 
founded on the supposition of that resemblance Let the 
course of things be allowed hitherto ever so regular , that 
alone, without some new argument or inference, proves 
not that, for the future, it will continue so In vain do 


you pretend to have learned the nature of bodies from your 
past expenence Their secret nature, and consequently 
all their effects and influence, may change, without any 
change in their sensible qualities This happeifi some 
times, and with regard to some objects Why may it not 
happen always, and with regard to all objects ? What logic, 
what process of argument secures you against this supposl 
tion? My practice, you say, refutes my doubts But you 
mistake the purport of my question As an agent, I am 
quite satisfied in the point, but as a philosopher, who has 
some share of curiosity, I will not say scepticism I want to 
learn the foundation of this inference No reading, no 
enquiry has yet been able to remove my difficulty, or give 
me satisfaction in a matter of such importance Can I do 
better than propose the difficulty to the public, even though, 
perhaps I have small hopes of obtaining a solution ? We 
shall at least, by this means, be sensible of our ignorance. 
If we do not augment our knowledge 

°°arrLT‘ "T"" of unpardonable 

e3d h„ "Sunient has 

S ext T ’"''“'‘S”*''’”. ‘hat therefore it does not 
mmed ffi *''«• ‘hough all the 

X dess s^ h o^foyed themselves 

tto en “ ‘"“y ‘“>1. PO'haps, be 

pass all human comprehension Even though 4= cxamin; 
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a!l the sources of our kriowledge, and conclude them 
unfit for such a subject, there may still remain a suspicion, 
that the enumeration is not complete, or the examination 
not accurate. But with regard to the present subject, 
there are some considerations which seem to remove all 
this accusation of arrogance or suspicion of mistake. 

It is certain that the most ignorant and stupid peasants — 
nay infants, nay even brute beasts — improve by experience, 
and learn the qualities of natural objects, by observing the 
effects which result from them. When a child has felt the 
sensation of pain from touching the flame of a candle, he 
will be careful not to put his hand near any candle ; but 
will expect a similar effect from a cause which is similar in 
its sensible qualities and appearance. If you assert, there- 
fore, that the understanding of the child is led into this 
conclusion by any process of argument or ratiocination, 
I may justly require you to produce that argument ; nor 
have you any pretence to refuse so equitable a demand. 
You cannot say that the argument is abstruse, and may 
possibly escape your enquiry; since you confess that it is 
obvious to the capacity of a mere infant. If you hesitate, 
therefore, a moment, or if, after reflection, you produce any 
intricate or profound argument, you, in a manner, give up 
the question, and confess that it is not reasoning which 
engages us to suppose the past resembling the future, and 
to expect similar effects from causes which are, to appear- 
ance, similar. This is the proposition which I intended to 
enforce in the present section. If I be right, I pretend not 
to have made any mighty discovery. And if I be wrong, 

I must acknowledge myself to be indeed a very backward 
scholar; since I cannot now discover an argument which, 
it seems, was perfectly familiar to me long before I was 
out of my cradle. ' 
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SCEPTICAL SOLUTION OF THESE DOUBTS. 


Part I. 

^ The passion for philosophy, like that for religion, seems 
liable to this inconvenience, that, though it aims at the 
correction of our manners, and extirpation of our vices, 
it may only se^e, by imprudent management, to foster 
a predominant inclination, and push the mind, with more 
determined resolution, towards that side which already 
draws too much, by the bias and propensity of the natural 
temper. It is certain that, while we aspire to the mag* 
nammous firmness of the philosophic sage, and endeavour 
to confine our pleasures altogether within our own minds, 
we may, at hst, render our philosophy like that of Epictetus, 
and other Stoics, only a more refined system of selfishness, 
and reason ourselves out of all virtue as well as social 
attention the vanity of 
human 1*, and turn nil our thoughts towntds the empty 

whtr'hatL f indolence. 

I nnd drudgery of 

anr^nlT n n 8'-= iteelf a full 
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.tselfwith any natural affaction or p.opensity; and that is 
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the Academic or Sceptical philosophy. The academics 
always talk of doubt and suspense of judgement, of danger 
in hasty determinations, of confining to very narrow bounds 
the enquiries of the understanding, and of renouncing all 
speculations which lie not within the limits of common life 
and practice. Nothing, therefore, can be more contrary 
than such a philosophy to the supine indolence of the 
mind, its rash arrogance, its lofty pretensions, and its 
superstitious credulity. Every passion is mortified by it, 
except the love of truth ; and that passion never is, nor can 
be, carried to too high a degree. It is surprising, therefore, 
that this philosophy, which, in almost every instance, must 
be harmless and innocent, should be the subject of so 
much groundless reproach and obloquy. But, perhaps, 
the very circumstance which renders it so innocent is 
what chiefly exposes it to the public hatred and resentment. 
By flattering no irregular passion, it gains few partisans: 
By opposing so many vices and follies, it raises to itself 
abundance of enemies, who stigmatize it as libertine, 
profane, and irreligious. 

Nor need we fear that this philosophy, while it endeavours 
to limit our enquiries to common life, should ever undermine 
the reasonings of common life, and carry its doubts so far 
as to destroy all action, as well as speculation. Nature 
will always maintain her rights, and prevail in the end over 
any abstract reasoning whatsoever. Though we should 
conclude, for instance, as in the foregoing section, that, m 
all reasonings from experience, there is a step taken by the 
mind which is not supported by any argument or process 
of the understanding; there is no danger that these 
reasonings, on which almost all knowledge depends, will 
ever be affected by such a discovery. If the mind be not 
engaged by argument to make this step, it must be induced 
by some other principle of equal weight and authority ; and 
that principle will presct^’c its influence as long as human 
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nature remains the same AVhat that principle is may well 
be worth the pains of enquiry. 

86 Suppose a person, though endowed with the strongest 
faculties of reason and reflection, to be brought on a sudden 
into this world, he would indeed, immediately observe 
a contmual succession of objects, and one event following 
another , but he would not be able to discover anything 
farther. He would not, at first, by any reasoning, be able 
to reach the idea of cause and effect , since the particular 
powers, by which all natural operations are performed, 
never appear to the senses , nor is it reasonable to conclude, 
merely because one event, in one instance, precedes another, 
that therefore the one is the cause, the other the effect 
Their conjunction may be arbitrary and casual There 
may be no reason to infer the existence of one from the 
appearance of the other. And in a word, such a person, 
without more experience, could never employ his conjecture 
or reasoning concerning any matter of fact, or be assured 
of anything beyond nhat was immediately present to his 
memory and senses 


Suppose, again, that he has acquired more experience, 
and has lived so long m the world as to have observed 
ami lar o jects or events to be constantly conjoined 
together , what is the consequence of this experience ? He 
immediately infers the existence of one oDject from the 
appearance of the other Yet he has not, by all his 
experience, acquired any idea or knowledge of the secret 
l^wer by which the one object produces the other, nor 
this'i f of reasoning, he is engaged to draw 

f" ‘'"0^ himself determined to 

undemt should be convinced that his 

undemanding has no pan 

Therf continue ,hc same course of thinking 

for^ s, ch determines him to 

lorm such a conclusion. 
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86 This principle is Custom or Habit For wherever the 
repetition of any particular act or operation produces a 
propensity to renew the same act or operation, without 
being impelled by any reasoning or process of the under- 
standing, we always say, that this propensity is the effect 
of Custom. By employing that word, we pretend not to 
have given the ultimate reason of such a propensity. We 
only point out a principle of human nature, which is 
universally acknowledged, and which is well known by its 
effects. Perhaps we can push our enquiries no farther, or 
pretend to give the cause of this cause; but must rest 
contented with it as the ultimate principle, which we can 
assign, of all our conclusions from experience. It is 
sufficient satisfaction, that we can go so far, without 
repining at the narrowness of our /acuities because they 
will carry us no farther. And it is certain we here advance 
a very intelligible proposition at least, if not a true one, 
when we assert that, after the constant conjunction of two 
objects — heat and flame, for instance, weight and solidity — 
we are determined by custom alone to expect the one from 
the appearance of the other. This hypothesis seems even 
the only one which explains the difficulty, why we draw, 
from a thousand instances, an inference which we are not 
able to draw from one instance, that is, in no respect, 
different from them. Reason is incapable of any such 
variation. The conclusions which it draws from con- 
sidering one circle are the same which it would form upon 
surv’cymg all the circles in the un.verse. But no man, 
having seen only one body move after being impelled by 
another, could infer that every other body will move after 
a like impulse. All inferences from experience, therefore, 
are effects of custom, not of reasoning 

* Nothing U more useful than for writers, eieo, on moral, fohthaJ, or 
phyuta] SQhjects, to disUngnish between reason and tjc/entnee, and to 
tup|>ose, that these speaes ot augmentation are entirely different from 
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Custom, then, is the great guide of human life. It is 
that pnncjple alone which renders our expcnence useful 
to us, and makes us expect, for the future, a similar tram 
of events with those which have appeared in the past 

each other The former are taken for the mere resnlt of our Intellectual 
faculties which, by considering i /non the natnrc of thlngi, and 
examining the elfecta, that must follow from their operation, establish 
particular pnnaples of science and philosophy The latter are supposed 
to lie derived entirely from s'^se and observation, by which we learn 
what has actually resulted from the operation of particular objects, and 
are thence able to infer, what will, for the future, result from them 
Thus for mstance the limitations and restraints of civil government, 
and a legal constitution, may be defended, either from rtason, which 
reflecting on the great f allty and corruption of human nature teaches, 
that no man can safely be trusted with unlimited authority , or from 
ox/trurut and history, which mform us of the enormous abuses, that 
ambition m every age and country, has been found to male of *o 
imprudent a confidence 

The same distinction between reason and experience is maintained in 
all onr deliberations concerning the conduct of life , while the experienced 
siateiman, general physician, or merchant is trusted and followed , and 
the ncpractised Mvice with whatever natural lalenli endowed, neglected 
and despued Thongh it be allowed, that reason may form very 
p ausib e coojcctures with regard to the consequences of such a par* 
ticular conduct in such particular arcumslances , it is still supposed 
imperfect, without the assisUnce of experience which b alone able 
r flS certainty to the maxims, derived from study and 


Bat notwthsundmg that this disUncbon be thus tmiver-ally received, 
both m the acuve speculative sceues of bfe 1 shall not scruple to 
p 0 OMce that it is at bottom, erroneous at least, superficUl 

‘rgoments, which, m any of the sciences abose 
*** ^ effects of reasoning and 

& “0 reason bnt oLrva- 
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that the former rlnn7 “J«®ed the result of pure experience, b 
and some refleetirm * «tablished without some process of thought, 
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senates But the observation of any fraud or 
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Without the influence of custom, we should be entirjy 

ignorant of every matter of fact beyond what 

present to the memory and senses. We """ 

Low how to adjust means to ends or ‘o <=7'°^ ^ 

natural powers in the production 0 any e ec . 

would be an end at once of all action, as well as of the 

chief part of speculation. , , *1. «tir 

37 But here it may be proper to remark, that om 

conclusions from experience carry us eyon ° 
and senses, and assure us of matters of 
pened in the most disUnt places and ® r 

Lt some fact must always be present to 7 7;“ 

memory, from which we may first proceed in f try 
concluTions. A man, who should find in a 
the remains of pompous buildings, wou , . jej by 
the country had, in ancient times, been cu -vfd b^ 
civilized inhabitants; but did nothing of this nature occu 

ciiieltj la privatt life is fa'laaca of tht 

Lst iacar by reposing aa »tiw ”77oarTaLace aad 

it is experience -wbicb is ailioately tbe foundaUon oi o 

conclusion. ^ as not to hare formed. 

There is no man so yonng concerning human 

from observation, many general and jus confessed, that, when 

affairs and the conduct of life; but i ““ ^ extremely liable to 

a man comes to put these in these mLims, and 

error, till time and farther eiperien .. , situation or 

teach him their proper use and app i _ • . ^ enmstances, 
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reasoner at all, were he a c’omparatiie sense, and 

that character to any one, we mean J ^Her and more imperfect 
suppose him possessed of expcnencc, in 
degree 
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to him, he could ne\er form such an inference We learn 


the events of former ages from history, hut then we must 
peruse the^olumes m whidi this instruction is contained, 
and thence carry up our inferences from one testimony to 
another, till we arrive at the c}eintncsses and spectators of 
these distant events In a word if we proceed not upon 
some fact, present to the memory or senses, our reasonings 
would be merely h)pothetical, and however the particular 
links might he connected with each other, the whcle chain 
of inferences would have nothing to support it, nor could 
we ever, by its means, arrive at the knowledge of any real 
existence If I ask why you believe my particular matter 
of fact, which )ou relate, jou must tell me some reason, 
and this reason will be some other fact, connected with it 
But as you cannot proceed after this manner, in tnjfnifum, 
you must at last terminate in some fact, which is present to 
your memory or senses, or must allow that your belief is 
entirely without foundation 


38 What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? A 
simp e one , though, jt must be confessed, pretty remote 
from the common theories of philosophy Ml belief of 
er o act or real existence is derived merely from some 
object, present to the memory or senses, and a customary 
conjunction between that and some other object. Or m 
two^kmH* V , found, m many instances, that any 
alwav h ° ° fiame and heat, snow and cold — have 

s ld ^nowbe pre 

to exnert iT T ^ ^ senses, the mind is carried by custom 
does exist a \ ^ that such a quality 
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we are co «it., t a ts an operation of the soul, when 
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instincts, which no rcnsoning or process of the thought and 
understanding is able either to produce or to prevent. 

At this point, it would be very allowable for us to stop 
our philosophical researches. In most questions we can 
never make a single step farther; and in all questions we 
must terminate here at last, after our most restless and 
curious enquiries. But slUl our curiosity will be pardonable, 
perhaps commendable, if it cany us on to still farther 
researches, and make us e.xamine more accurately the 
nature of this btlief^ and of the customary conjunction^ 
whence it is derived. By this means we may meet with 
some explications and analogies that will give satisfaction ; 
at least to such as love the abstract sciences, and can be 
entertained with speculations, which, however accurate, 
may still retain a degree of doubt and uncertainty. As to 
readers of a different taste; the remaining part of this 
section is not calculated for them, and the following 
enquiries may well be understood, though it be neglected. 

Part II. 

S0 Nothing is more free than the imagination of man ; and 
though it cannot exceed that original stock of ideas 
furnished by the internal and external senses, it has un- 
limited power of mixing, compounding, separating, and 
dividing these ideas, in all the varieties of fiction and vision. 
It can feign a train of events, with all the appearance of 
reality, ascribe to them a particular time and place, conceive 
them as existent, and paint them out to itself with every 
circumstance, that belongs to any historical fact, which it 
believes with the greatest certainty. Wherein, therefore, 
consists the difference between such a fiction and belief? 
It lies not merely in any peculiar idea, which is annexed to 
such a conception as commands our assent, and which is 
wanting to every known fiction. For as the mind has 
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authority over all its ideas, it could voluntarily annex this 
particular idea to any fiction, and consequently be able to 
believe v?hatever it pleases; contrary to what we find by 
daily experience. We can, in our conception, join the head 
of a man to the body of a horse; but it is not in our 
power to believe that such an animal has ever really 
existed. 


It follows, therefore, that the difference between fiction 
and belief lies in some sentiment or feeling, which is 
annexed to the latter, not to the former, and which depends 
not on the will, nor can be commanded at pleasure. It 
must be excited by nature, like all other sentiments ; and 
must arise from the particular situation, in which the mind 
is placed at any particular juncture. Whenever any object 
is presented to the memory or senses, it immediately, by the 
force of custom, carries the imagination to conceive that 
object, which is usually conjoined to it ; and this conception 
18 attended with a feeling or sentiment, different from the 
loose reveries of the fanqr. In this consists the whole 
nature of belief. For as there is no matter of fact which we 
believe so firmly that we cannot conceive the contrary, 
there would be no difference between the conception 
assented to and that which is rejected, were it not for some 
sentiment which distinguishes the one from the other. If 
I see a billiard-ball moving towards another, on a smooth 
“ v’’' «°P upon Contact. This 

rr’’ ' 1 "° “"'•^'diction : but still It feels very 
mvJdr L “"“P'""’ '>!' ''h'* I represent to 

3 ° “™unieation of motion 

trom one ball to another, 

"“sholw Jh'” Tn"’?* “ “f '•>!= sentiment, we 

definVthe l.r"'%'"‘‘?i‘“ “ “ ™ should endettvour to 
who Lvtl i ® of snger, to a creature 

who never had any eaperfence of these sentiments. Belief 
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is the true and proper name of this feeling; and no one is 
ever at a loss to know the meaning of that term ; because 
every man is ever)’ moment conscious of the sentiment 
represented by it. It may not, however, be improper to 
attempt a description of this sentiment; in hopes we may, 
by that means, arrive at some analogies, which may afford 
a more perfect explication of it. I say, then, that belief is 
nothing but a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, steady con- 
ception of an object, than what the imagination alone is 
ever able to attain. This variety of terms, which may 
seem so unphilosophical, is intended only to express that 
act of the mind, which renders realities, or what is taken for 
such, more present to us than fictions, causes them to 
weigh more in the thought, and gives them a superior 
influence on the passions and imagination. Provided we 
agree about the thing, it Is needless to dispute about the 
terms. The imagination has the command over ail its 
'ideas, and can join and mix and vary them, in all the 
ways possible. It may conceive fictitious objects with all 
the circumstances of place and time. It may set them, 
in a manner, before our eyes, in their true colours, just 
as they might have existed. But as it is impossible that 
this faculty of imagination can ever, of itself, reach belief, 
it is evident that belief consists not in the peculiar nature 
or order of ideas, but in the manner of their conception, 
and in their feeling to the mind. I confess, that it is 
impossible perfectly to explain this feeling or manner of 
conception. We may make use of words which express 
something near it. But its true and proper name, as we 
observed before, is belief which is a term that every one 
sufficiently understands in common life. And in philo- 
sophy, we can go no farther than assert, that belief is 
something felt by the mind, which distinguishes the ideas 
of the judgement from the fictions of the imagination. It 
gives them more weight and influence j makes them appear 

E 
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of greater importance , enforces them in the mind , and 
renders them the governing pnnaple of our actions I hear 
at present, for instance a persons voice, with vhom I am 
acquainted , and the sound comes as from the next room 
This impression of my senses immediately convejs my 
thought to the person, together with all the surrounding 
objects 1 paint them out to myself as existing at present, 
with the same qualities and relations, of which I formerly 
knew them possessed- These ideas take faster hold of my 
mind than ideas of an enchanted castle They are very 
different to the feeling, and have a much greater influence of 
every kind either to give pleasure or pain, joy or sorrow 
Let us then, take in the whole compass of this doctrine, 
and allow, that the sentiment of belief is nothing but 
a conception more intense and steady than what attends 
the mere fictions of the imagination, and that this manrttr 
of conception anses from a customary conjunction of 
the object with something present to the memory or 
senses I believe that u vnll not be difficult, upon these 
suppositions to find other operations of the mind analogous 
to it, and to trace up these phenomena to principles still 
more general 

41 We haie already observed that nature has established 
connexions among particular ideas, and that no sooner 
one idea occurs to our thoughts than it introduces its cor 
relative, and carries our attention towards it, by a gentle 
and insensible movement These principles of connexion 
or association we have reduced to three namely Resem 
blance, Contigutty and Causation, which are the only 
bonds that unite our thoughts together, and beget that 
regular tram of reflection or discourse, which, in a greater 
or less degree, takes place among all mankind Now here 
arues a question, on which the solution of the present 
difficulty will depend Does it happen m all these rela 
tions, that, when one of the objects is presented to the 
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senses or memory, the mind is not only carried to the 
conception of the correlative, but reaches a steadier and 
stronger conception of it than what otherwise it would 
have been able to attain? This seems to be the case 
with that belief which arises from the relation of cause 
and effect. And if the case be the same with the “‘her rela- 
tions or principles of associations, this may be established 
as a general law, which takes place in all the operations 

of the mind. ^ 

We may, therefore, obsen-e, as the first expenme 
to our present purpose, that, upon the appearance o 
picture of an absent friend, our idea of him is evident y 
enlivened by the reremi/uare, and that every passion, 
which that idea occasions, whether of joy or sorrow, 
new force and vigour. In producing this 
concur both a relation and a present impression. Where 
the picture bears him no resemblance, at least was not 
intended for him, it never so much as conveys our thought 
to him: And where it is absent, as well as the person, 
though the mind may pass from the thought of the one to 
that of the other, it feels its idea to be rather weakened 
than enlivened by that transition. We take a pleasure in 
viewing the picture of a friend, when it is set before us , 
but when it is removed, rather choose to consider him 
directly than by reflection in an image, which is equally 
distant and obscure. . 

The ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion may 
be considered as instances of the same nature. The 
devotees of that superstition usually plead in excuse for 
the mummeries, with which they are upbraided, that 
they feel the good effect of those external motions, and 
postures, and actions, in enlivening their devotion and 
quickening their fervour, which othenvise would deray, 
if directed entirely to distant and immaterial objects. We 
shadow out the objects of our faith, say they, m sensible 
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types and images, and render them more present to us 
by the immediate presence of these types, than it is pos- 
sible for us to do merely by an intellectual view and 
contemplation Sensible objects have alwajs a greater 
influence on the fancy than any other, and this influence 
they readily convey to those ideas to which they are 
related, and which they resemble. I shall only infer from 
these practices, and this reasoning, that the effect of resem 
blance in enlivening the ideas is very common , and as m 
every case a resemblance and a present impression must 
concur, we are abundantly supplied with experiments to 
prove the reality of the foregoing principle. 

42 AVe may add force to these experiments by others of 
a different kind, in considering the effects of ecntts;uily as 
well as of resemblance It is certain that distance dimin 
ishes the force of every idea, and that, upon our approach 
to any object , though it does not discover itself to our 
senses , it operates upon the mind with an influence, which 
imitates an immediate impression The thinking on any 
object readily transports the mind to what is contiguous , 
but It IS only the actual presence of an object, that trans 
ports It with a superior vivacity When I am a few miles 
from home, whatever relates to it touches me more nearly 
than when I am two hundred leagues distant , though even 
at that distance the reflecting on any thing m the neigh 
bourhood of my friends or family naturally produces an 
idea of them But as m this latter case, both the objects 
of the mind ate ideas, notwithstanding there is an easy 
transition between them , that transition alone is not able to 
give a superior vivacity to any of the ideas, for want of some 
immediate impression ‘ 


Natnrane nobis, inqnlt, datum djcam, an errore quodam, nt, cum 
ea loca yideamns, in qn,bua memom dignos viros acceperunns multum 
esae versatos, magis moveamur, qnam aiquando eormn ipsornm ant facta 
•udamu. .« Velut .eS, »<.v=o. 
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^8 No one can doubt but causation has the same influence 
as the other two relations of resemblance and contiguity. 
Superstitious people are fond of the reliques of saints and 
holy men, for the same reason, that they seek after types 
or images, in order to enliven their devotion, and give them 
a more intimate and strong conception of those exemplar)' 
lives, which they desire to imitate. Now it is evident, that 
one of the best reliques, which a devotee could procure, would 
be the handywork of a saint ; and if his cloaths and furniture 
are ever to be considered in this light, it is because they 
were once at his disposal, and were moved and affected by 
him; in which respect they are to be considered as im 
perfect effects, and as connected with him by a shorter 
chain of consequences than any of those, by which we learn 
the reality of his existence. 

Suppose, that the son of a friend, who had been long 
dead or absent, were presented to us ; it is evident, that 
this object would instantly revive its correlative idea, and 
recal to our thoughts all past intimacies and familiarities, 
in more lively colours than they would otherwise have 
appeared to us. This is another phaenomenon, which seem^ 
to prove the principle above mentioned. 

We may observe, that, in these phaenomena, the belief 
of the correlative object is always presupposed; without 
which the relation could have no effect. The influence 
of the picture supposes, that we believe our friend to have 

Veait emm mzhi Plato ia meatem, qoem accepimns priznom hie di® 
patarc solitum ; cuius etiaa) illi bortnli proplaqoi noQ inemoriam solnm 
niihi afTerunt, sed ipsuia videntur ia coaspectu meo hie ponere. Htc 
Speusippns, hie Xenocrates, hie eius auditor Polemo ; cuins ipsa ilia 
sessio fnit, quam videmus. Pquidem ctiam cunam nostram, Hostiliam 
dico, non hanc novam, quae mihi minor esse videtur postquam est maior, 
solebam intuens, Scipionern, Cstonem, Laeliam, nostrum rero in primis 
avum cqgitaie. Tanta yis sdmotdtionjs est in locis ; nt non sme causa 
ex his TOcmoriae deducta fit dlsdplina.* 


Cictro dt Finibui lib. v. 
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once existed. Contiguity to home can never excite our 
ideas of home, unless we believe that it really exists. Now 
1 assert, that this belief, where it reaches beyond the 
memory or senses, is of a similar nature, and arises from 
similar causes, with the transition of thought and viracity of 
conception here explained. When I throw a piece of dry 
wood into a fire, my mind is immediately carried to con- 
ceive, that it augments, not extinguishes the flame. This 
transition of thought from the cause to the eflect proceeds 
not from reason. It derives its origin altogether from 
custom and experience. And as it first begins from an 
object, present to the senses, it renders the idea or con- 


ception of flame more strong and lively than any loose, 
floating reverie of the imagination. That idea arises im- 
mediately. The thought moves instantly towards it, and 
conveys to it all that force of conception, which is derived 
from the impression present to the senses. When a sword 
is levelled at my breast, does not the idea of wound and 
pain strike me more strongly, than when a glass of wine 
IS presented to me, even though by accident this idea 
Aould occur after the appearance of the latter object? 

ut what is there in this whole matter to cause such a strong 
conception, except only a present object and a customary 
transition to the idea of another object, which we have 
been accustomed to conjoin with the former? This is the 
operation of the mind, m all our conclusions con- 
cerning matter of fact and existence ; and it is a satisfaction 
to find some analogies, by rshich it may be explained. 

stmn«b r IT “ 6"= 

strmgth and solidity to the related idea, 
the ^ ^ of prc established harmony between 

IndZri.t of our ideas; 

Eotmed be whT™ J'"'* "‘’ich the former is 

conceptions have sun"we°fa<,‘'’ 

> e find, gone on in the same tram 
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with the other works of nature. Custom is that principle, 
by which this correspondence has been effected; so neces- 
sary to the subsistence of our species, and the regulation 
of our conduct, in every circumstance and occurrence of 
human life. Had not the presence of an object, instantly 
excited the idea of those objects, commonly conjoined with 
it, all our knowledge must hav'e been limited to the narrow 
sphere of our memory and senses; and we should never 
have been able to adjust means to ends, or employ our 
natural powers, either to the producing of good, or avoiding 
of evil. Those, who delight in the discovery and con- 
templation of final tnuses, have here ample subject to 
employ their wonder and admiration. 

46 I shall add, for a further confirmation of the foregoing 
theory, that, as this operation of the mind, by which we 
infer like effects from like causes, and vice versa, is so 
essential to the subsistence of all human creatures, it is 
not probable, that it could be trusted to the fallacious 
deductions of our reason, which is slow in its operations ; 
appears not, m any degree, during the first years of infancy; 
and at best is, in every age and period of human life, ex- 
tremely liable to error and mistake. It is more conformable 
to the ordinary wisdom of nature to secure so necessary an 
act of the mind, by some instinct or mechanical tendency, 
which may be infallible in its operations, may discover 
Itself at the first appearance of life and thought, and may 
be independent of all the laboured deductions of the under- 
standing. As nature has taught us the use of our limbs, 
without giving us the knowledge of the muscles and nerves, 
by which they are actuated ; so has she implanted in us 
an instinct, which carries forward the thought m a corre- 
spondent course to that which she has established among 
external objects; though we are ignorant of those powers 
and forces, on which this regular course and succession 
of objects totally depends- 
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OF PROBABILITY*. 

Though there he no such thing as Chance in the world ; 
our ignorance of the real cause of any event has the same 
influence on the understanding, and begets a like species of 
belief or opinion. 

There is certainly a probability, which arises from a 
supenonty of chances on any side j and according as this 
superiority encreases, and surpasses the opposite chances, 
the probability receives a proportionable encrease, and 
begets still a. higher degree of belief or assent to that 
discover the superiority. If a dye 
^ figure or number of spots on 

nn'ti?* another figure or number of spots 

that th remaining sides, it would be more probable, 
if t W I," “P latter; though, 

and on? ^ "parked in the same manner, 

much hlh°"' would be 

reasonincr process of the thought or 

reasoning may seem trivial and obvious; but to those who 

In till* T-iew, we mart say iW ^'nionsUativc and probable 
that the inn will rise to-morrow** n probable all men most die, or 
common nse, we oueht to conform onr language more to 

fredaitlitin. Brnrnnr demtnifrattens,/re^J, 

M leare no room for d.mbt or ■rEaments from eaperience 
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consider it more narrowly, it may, perhaps, afford matter for 
curious speculation. 

It seems evident, that, when the mind looks forward to 
discover the event, which may result from the throw of such 
a dye, it considers the turning up of each particular side as 
alike probable ; and this is the very nature of chance, to 
render all the particular events, comprehended in it, entirely 
equal. But finding a greater number of sides concur in the 
one event than in the other, the mind is carried more fre- 
quently to that event, and meets it oftener, in revolving the 
various possibilities or chances, on which the ultimate result 
depends. This concurrence of several views in one particular 
event begets immediately, by an inexplicable contrivance of 
nature, the sentiment of belief, and gi\es that event the 
advantage over its antagonist, which is supported by a 
smaller number of views, and recurs less frequently to the 
mind. If we allow, that belief is nothing but a firmer and 
stronger conception of an object than what attends the mere 
fictions of the imagination, this operation may, perhaps, m 
some measure, be accounted for. The concurrence of these 
several views or glimpses imprints the idea more strongly on 
the imagination ; gives it superior force and vigour; renders 
Its influence on the passions and affections more sensible , 
and in a word, begets that reliance or security, which consti 
tutes the nature of belief and opinion. 

47 The case is the same with the probability of causes, as 
with that of chance. There are some causes, which are 
entirely uniform and constant in producing a particular 
effect ; and no instance has ever yet been found of any 
failure or irregularity in their operation. Fire has always 
burned, and water suffocated every human creature : The 
production of motion by impulse and gravity is an universal 
law, which has hitherto admitted of no exception. But there 
are other causes, which have been found more irregular and 
uncertain ; nor has rhubarb always proved a purge, or 
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opium a soporific to every on^ who has taken these medi* 
cines. It is true, when any cause fails of producing its 
usual effect, philosophers ascribe not this to any irregularity 
m nature; but suppose, that some secret causes, in the 
particular structure of parts, have prevented the operation. 
Our reasonings, however, and conclusions concerning the 


event are the same as if this principle had no place. Being 
determined by custom to transfer the past to the future, in 
all our inferences ; where the past has been entirely regular 
and uniform, we expect the event with the greatest assurance, 
and leave no room for any contrary supposition. But where 
different effects have been found to follow from causes, which 
are to apptaranct exactly similar, all these various effects 
must occur to themind in transferring the past to the future, 
consideration, when we determine the 
^ ^ event. Though we give the preference to 

that which has been found most usual, and believe that this 
^ftct will exist, we must not overlook the other effects, but 
in * particular weight and authority, 

Trie found It to be more or less frequent. 

therp!!°ii^K^T almost every country of Europe, that 

will sometime m January, than that the weather 

this throughout that whole month ; though 

"> '»= difTerent climates, 
Here the t ° ^ 'n the more northern kingdoms, 
to L f' ml'""' a"'’™- "= ''“nsfer tL past 

result from Ae effect, which will 

the same nm transfer all the different events, in 

another ten tim.* a ^ hundred times, for instance, 

views ^hercrn'^lr'^^^ -"-berof 

it to the imapi'n-nf* C’wnt, they fortify and confirm 

and give its objec^Sl Mf 

-nt. Which is not snppos^f Iru^al't^rTr 
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experiments, end rccuis not so frequently to the though 
in transferring the past to the future Let any one try 
to account for this operation of the mmd upon any o the 
received systems of philosophy, and he ivdl be sensiWe of 
the difficuity. For my part, I shall think it sufficient ri the 

present hints excite the curiosity of 

them sensible how defective all common theories are 

treating of such curious and such sublime subjects. 
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SICTION VII. 

or THE IDEA OF NECESSARY CONNEXION. 

Part I 

The great advantage of the mathematical sciences above 
the moral consists m this, that the ideas of the former, being 
sensible, are always clear and determinate, the smallest 
distinction between them is immediately perceptible, and 
the same termsare still expressive of the same ideas, without 
am iguity or variation An oval is never mistaken for a 
circle, nor an hyperbola for an ellipsis The isosceles and 
scalenum are distinguished by boundaries more exact than 
vice and virtue, right and wrong If any term be defined 
m geometry, the mind readily, of itself, substitutes, on all 
occyions, the definition for the term defined Or even when 
** employed, the object itself may be presented 
T. senses, and by that means be steadily and clearly 
pprehended But the finer sentiments of the mind, the 
^ V the various agitations of the 

us ™ themselves distinct, easily escape 

re^aWh" V reflection, nor is it m our power to 

contemnl ° as we have occasion to 

.ntrodTln ! Ambiguity, by this means, is gradually 
taken to h reasonings Similar objects are readily 

One may safely, however, affirm, that, if we consider these 
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sciences in a proper light, their adrantages and disadvantages 
nearly compensate each other, and reduce both of them to 
a state of equality. If the mind, with greater facility, retains 
the ideas of geometry clear and determinate, it must cany 
on a much longer and more intricate chain of reasoning, and 
compare ideas much wider of each other, in order to reach the 
abstruser truths of that science. And if moral ideas are apt, 
without extreme care, to fall mto obscurity and confusion, 
the inferences are always much shorter in these disquisitions, 
and the intermediate steps, nhlch lead to the conclusion, 
much fewer than in the sciences which treat of quantity and 
number. In reality, there is scarcely a proposition in Euclid 
so simple, as not to consist of more parts, than are to be 
found in any moral reasoning which runs not into chimera 
and conceit IVhere we trace the principles of the human 
mind through a few steps, we may be very well satisfied with 
our progress ; considering how soon nature throws a bar to 
all our enquiries concerning causes, and reduces us to an 
acknowledgment of our ignorance. The chief obstacle, 
therefore, to our improvement in the moral or metaphysical 
sciences is the obscurity of the ideas, and ambiguity of the 
terms. The principal difficulty in the mathematics is the 
length of inferences and compass of thought, requisite to the 
forming of any conclusion. And, perhaps, our progress in 
natural philosophy is chiefly retarded by the want of proper 
experiments and phaenomena, which are often discovered 
by chance, and cannot always be found, when requisite, 
even by the most diligent and prudent enquiry. As moral 
philosophy seems hitherto to have received less improve- 
ment than either geometry or physics, we may conclude, that, 
if there be any difference in this respect among these 
sciences, the difficulties, which obstruct the progress of 
the former, require superior care and capacity to be 
surmounted. 

<9 There are no ideas, which occur in metaphysics, more 
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obscure and uncertain, than those fenver, force, energy or 
necessary connexion, of which it Is every moment necessary 
for us to treat in all our disquisitions. We shall, therefore, 
endeavour, in this section, to fix, if possible, the precise 
meaning of these terms, and thereby remove some part of 
that obscurity, which is so much complained of in this 
species of philosophy. 

It seems a proposition, which will not admit of much 
dispute, that all our ideas are nothing but copies of our im* 
pressions, or, in other words, that it is impossible for us to 
think of any thing, which we have not antecedently felt, either 
by our external or internal senses. I have endeavoured ‘ to 
explain and prove this proposition, and have expressed my 
hopes, that, by a proper application of it, men may reach 
a greater clearness and precision in philosophical reasonings, 
than what they have hitherto been able to attain. Complex 
I eas perhaps, be well known by definition, which is 
nothing but an enumeration of those parts or simple ideas, 
that compose them. But when we have pushed up defini- 
tions to the most simple ideas, and find still some ambiguity 
o scurityj '''hat resource are we then possessed of? By 

"Pon 

lern 1 ^ ^ogfither precise and determinate to our intel* 

ments produce the impressions or original senti- 

«e a ut"' ^ copied. These fmpressions 

ng and sensible. They admit not of ambiguity, 
throw licht on ^ light themselves, but may 

new niicrn.rn ^ perhaps, attain a 

sciences, the T cf optics, by which, in the moral 

enSaed Is m r , ^'“P'= ideas may be so 

cquaritnown w ,r.f ’ epprehension, and be 

■hat can be the objeet'af r'InX™'' 

’ Section 11 
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BO To be fully acquainted, therefore, with the idea pf 
or necessary connexion, let us examine its 

in order to find the impression with 8'“'” %”mav n'ossibly 
search for it in all the sources, from which it ro y p 1 

'^“;e loolt about us towards external ohjects.^and 
consider the operation of causes, we are ne 
a single instance, to discover any power or 
nexio;; any quality, which binds the eifect 
and renders the one an infallible consequence of the oth 
We only find, that the one does actuaUy, in 

other. “ ^hole that appears to 

motion in the second. This is in inward 

thecu/reurisenses. The mind feels no sentiment or ^ 

impression from this succession of objec . 

there is not, in any single, particular "-„V;ower or 

effect, any thing which can sugge 

necessary connexion. <^n 

From the first appearance of an oDje , 
conjecture what effect will result jom ’ • 
power or energy of any cause discoverable y ^ ^ 

could foresee the effecq even without expene , | 

at first, pronounce with certainty concerning it, by mer 

"rsi part of 

its sensible qudities, discover „„y thing, or 

us ground to imagine, that it “ P denominate 

be followed by any other object, w qualities are 

its effect. Solidity, extension, mo i , 

aU complete in themselves, and "over p 

event which may result from therm another 

verse are continually shifting, and o 1 

in an uninterrupted succession ; .-drely concealed 

which actuates the whole machine, sensible 

from us, and never discovers itself m any of the sens 
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qualities of body. We know, that, in fact, heat is a constant 
attendant of flame; but what is the connexion between 
them, we have no room so much as to conjecture or imagine. 
It is impossible, therefore, that the idea of power can be 
derived from the contemplation of bodies, in single instances 
of their operation; because no bodies e\cr discover any 
power, which can be the original of this idea'. 

61 Since, therefore, external objects as they appear to the 
senses, give us no idea of power or necessary connexion, by 
their operation in particular instances, let us see, whether 
this idea be derived from reflection on the operations of our 
own minds, and be copied from any internal impression. 
It may be said, that we are every moment conscious of 
internal power; while we feel, that, by the simple command 
of our will, we can move the organs of our body, or direct 
the faculties of our mind. An act of volition produces 
motion m our limbs, or raises a new idea in our imagination. 
This influence of the will we know by consciousness. Hence 
we acquire the idea of power or energy; and are certain. 
Other intelligent beings are pos- 
then, IS an idea of reflection, 
Tnin^ * arises rom reflecting on the operations of our own 
® command which is exercised by will, both 
62 the soel. 

with retnM examine this pretension ; and first 

the body Th'^ c influence of volition over the organs of 
like an"; J ' may observe, is a fact, which. 

n never beforeseen from any apparent energy 

‘ Mr Loclce, in his ehanf..^ ^ _ 

««, that there are several from experi- 

tliAt there must somewhere he matter, and concluding 

*™"«t*«bythUr=„o™/.,X'la« rf'"'' °' 

«n mi BJYc nsa new 1 ®* power. Bat no reasoning 

tonfc*. .’Ihophilosophtrliimitir 

. can aetet be the ongm of that idea. 
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or power in the cause, which connects it with the effect, and 
renders the one an infailible consequence of the other. 
The motion of our body follows upon the command of our 
vdW. Of this we are every moment conscious. But the 
means, by which this is effected ; the energy, by whic t e 
will performs so extraordinary an operation ; of this we are 
so far from being immediately conscious, that it must for 
ever escape our most diligent enquiry. 

For fnl] is there any principle in all nature more 
mysterious than the union of soul with body; by w ic a 
supposed spiritual substance acquires such an influence over 
' a material one, that the most refined thought is able to 
actuate the grossest matter? Were we empowere » 
secret wish, to remove mountains, or control the p ane m 
their orbit j this extensive authority would not be more 
extraordinary, nor more beyond our comprehension.^ ^ut 

if by consciousness we perceived any power or energy in ^ e 

will, we must know this power; we must know its connexion 
with the effect ; we must know the secret union soul ana 
body, and the nature of both these substances; by which 
the one is able to operate, in so many instances, upon 


other. - . 

Secondly, We are not able to move all the organs of 
body with a like authority ; though we cannot 
reason besides experience, for so remarkab e a 
between one and the other. Why has the will an in uen 
over the tongue and fingers, not over the heart or iv 
This question would never embarrass us, were , 

of a power in the former case, not in the latter. e ® 
then perceive, independent of experience, why t on 

of will over the organs of the body is circumsen e 
such particular limits. Being in that case fully 
with the power or force, by whichit operates, wes ou a 
know, why its influence reaches precisely to such oun nes, 
and no farther. 


r 
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A m^n, suddenly struck with palsy in the leg or arm, or 
who had iewl, lost those membem, frequently end^vours 
et first to move them, and employ them m their usual offices 
Here he is as much conscious of power to command such 
limbs, as a man in perfect health is conscious of power to 
actuate any member which remains in its natural state 

condition But cons'ciousness never deceives. Consequent), 

neither in the one case nor in the other, are we ever 
conscious of any power We learn the influence of our will 
from experience alone And experience only teaches us, 
how one event constantly follows another, without in- 
structing us in the secret connexion, which binds them 
together, and renders them inseparable 

Thirdly, We learn from anatomy, that the immediate 
object of power in voluntary motion, is not the member 
Itself which IS moved, but certain muscles, and nerves, and 
animal spirits, and, perhaps, something still more minute 
and more unknown, through which the motion is successively 
propagated, ere it reach the member itself whose motion is 
the immediate object of volition Can there be a more 
certain proof, that the power, by which this whole operation 
IS performed, so far from being directly and fully known by 
an inward sentiment or consciousness is, to the last degree, 
mysterious and unintelligible? Here the mind wills a certain 
event Immediately another event, unknown to ourselves, 
and totally different from the one intended, is produced 
This event produces another, equally unknown Till at last, 
through a long succession, the desired event is produced 
But if the original power were felt, it must be known Were 
It known, its effect also must be known , since all power is 
’dative to Its effect And wre versa^ if the effect be not 
known, the power cannot be known nor felt How indeed 
can we be conscious of a power to move our limbs when 
we have no such power , but only that to move certain 
animal spmts which, though they produce at last the motion 
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of our limbs, >et operate in such a manner as is wholly 
beyond our comprehension ? 

k may. therefore, conclude from the -hol=, ^ 
without any tementy. though with assumuce , *at o«r^'^de ^ 
of power IS not copied from any an.mal 

of power within ourselves, when gi office 

moLn,or apply our hmbs to their 
That their motion follows the command “f ^ 
matter of common experience, like ot er " 

But the power or energy by which this is effec^. 1^ 
in other natural events, is unknown and „ 

63 Shall we then assert, that we are consciou 

energy in our own minds, J to the 

of our will, we raise up a new id , dismiss 

contemplation of it, turn it on all sides 
It for soL other idea, w*--- 

It with sufficient accuracy? ^ , ,[ g,ves us no 

will prove, that even this command of the wil g 

real idea of force or energy i nower, 

It must be allowed, ‘^at. y^enje . 

we know that very circumstance in 

' It miy be pretended, tbat the call ap all our 

Ijodies, obliging us frequently to cxe it is this or 

power, this gives os the idea of force P „ the original 

strong endeavour, of which we are c » attnbute powei 

impression from which this idea is copie suppose this resistance 

to a vast number of objects, where we Q„r>reme Being, who never 

or exertroa of force to taie place. “ ‘>‘= over ..a ideas 

meets with any resistance to the mui where the effect follows 

and limbs, m common thinking and mo ion, summoning up of 

immediately upon the will, without any ex . ^jus sentiment 

force , to inanimate matter, vrbiA is no P resistance has no 

Secondly, This sentiment of an endeavor it, we know by 

known connexion with any event a must, however, be con 

experience, bnt could not know it /rmr* though it can afford 

fessed, that the animal msus, which we **P much mio that vulgar, 
no accurate precise Idea of power, enters ry 
inaccurate idea, which is formed of it- 
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enabled to produce tbe effect For these are supposed to be 

synonimous We must, therefore, know both the “0== “ 
effect, and the relation between them But do we pretc 
to be acquainted with the nature of the human soul and the 
nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one to produce the 
other? This is a real creation , a production of something 
out of nothing Which implies a power so great, that it may 
seem, at first sight, beyond the reach of any being, less than 
infinite At least it must be owned, that such a power is 
not felt, nor known, nor even conceivable by the mind 
We only feel the event, namely, the existence of an idea, 
consequent to a command of the will But the manner, m 
which this operation is performed, the power by which it 
IS produced, is entirely beyond our copiprehension 

Secondly^ The command of the mind over itself is limited, 
as well as its command o\et the body , and these limits are 
not known by reason, or any acquaintance with tbe nature 
of cause and effect but only by experience and observation, 
as m all other natural events and in the operation of external 
objects Our authority over our sentiments and passions is 
much weaker than that over our ideas , and even the latter 
authority is circumscribed within very narrow boundaries 
Will any one pretend to assign the ultimate reason of these 
boundaries, or show why the power is deficient m one case, 
not in another 


Thirdly , self command is very different at different 
limes A man in health possesses more of it than one 
languishing with sickness We ate more master of our 
thoughts m the morning than in the evening Fasting, than 
after a full meal Can we give any reason for these variations, 
except experience? Where then is the power, of which 
we pretend to be conscious? Is there not here, either m 
a spmtual or material substance, or both, some secre* 
mechanism or structure of parts, upon which the effect 
depends, and which, being entirely unknown to us, renders 
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the power or energy of the will equally unknown and 

sufficiently acquainted. Reflect upon it. Consider tt on 
all sides. Doyou find anything in it hke th.s 
by which it rises from nothing a new idea and w. h a k.„d 
of Fiat, imitates the omnipotence of its Maker, i y 
allowed so to speak, who called forth ‘’’f 

various scenes of nature? So far from bemg cons ous 0 
this energy in the will, it requires as certam expenence ^s 
that of ^vhich we are possessed, to convince u 
extraordinary effects do ever result from a simple act 

64 The generality of mankind never find any 
accountffig for the more common and familiar 
nature-such as the descent of heavy bodies, 6 
of plants, the generation of animals, or the nour 
bodies b food 1 But suppose that, in all these ^s s tht^^ 
perceive the very force or energy of the 
Lnected with its effect, and is for ever 
operation. They acquire, by long habit, sue . 
mind, that, upon the appearance of the cause, they 
ately expect with assurance its usual attendant, ha dly 
conceive it possible that any other event cou 
it. It is only on the discovery of extraordinary p a . 

such as earthquakes, pestilence, and pro igies ° cause' 
that they find themselves at a loss to assign a pr I 

and to explain the manner in which the e ec is P 
by it. It is usual for men, in such difficulties, to h^je 
course to some invisible intelligent princip e which 

diate cause of that event which surprises t ein, ’ 

they think, cannot be accounted for from the 
powers of nature. But philosophers, who carry ei 
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a little farther, immediately perceive that, even in the rnost 
familiar events, the energy of the cause is as unintelligible 
as m the most unusual, and that we only learn by experience 
the frequent Conjunction of objects, without being ever able 
to comprehend anything like Connexion between them. 

B5 Here, then, many philosophers think themselves obliged by 
reason to have recourse, on all occasions, to the same 
principle, which the vulgar never appeal to but in cases 
that appear miraculous and supernatural. They acknowledge 
mind and intelligence to he, not only the ultimate and 
original cause of all things, but the immediate and sole cause 
of every event which appears in nature. They pretend 
that those objects which are commonly denominated causes, 
are in reality nothing but occasions ; and that the true and 
direct principle of every effect is not any power or force in 
nature, but a volition of the Supreme Being, who wills that 
such particular objects should for ever be conjoined with 
each other. Instead of saying that one bilhard’ball moves 
another by a force which it has derived from the author of 
nature, it is the Deity himself, they say, who, by a particular 
volition, moves the second ball, being determined to this 
operation by the impulse of the first ball, in consequence 
of those general laws which he has laid down to himself in 
the government of the universe. But philosophers advanc- 
ing still in their inqumes, discover that, as we are totally 
ignorant of the power on which depends the mutual opera- 
tion of bodies, we are no less ignorant of that power on 
which depends the operation of mind on body, or of body 
on mind ; nor are we able, either from our senses or con- 
sciousness, to assign the ultimate principle in one case more 
than in the other. The same ignorance, therefore, reduces 
them to the same conclusion. They assert that the Deity 
is the immediate cause of the union between soul and body j 
and that they are not the organs of sense, which, being 
agitated by external objects, produce sensations in the mind ; 
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but that it is a particular volition of our 

■which excites such a sensation, m cons q energ)- 

motion in the organ. In like manner, .t \ 

in the will that produces our will, in itself 

is God himself, who is pleased „hich we erro- 

impotent, and to command that mo i 

neously attribute to our own power a sometimes 

philosophers stop at this - ks internal 

extend the same inference to the mmd itsel m 

operations. Our mental vision or 

nothing hut a revelation made to us y 

we voluntarily turn our oreates that 

its image in the fancy, “ J’ discovers it to the 

idea : It is the universal Creator, wi 

mind, and renders it present “ ^ thing is full 

Be Thus, according to these philo p ■ jhing exists 

of God. Not content with the his 

but by his will, that nothing possesses a ^p ^ 

concession: They rob “ J^eh d^endence on the 
every power, in order to rend .phey consider 

Deity still more sensible and i instead of magni- 

not that, by this theory, they imi ’ , . . j^ey affect so 
fying, the ^ndeur of those a.tnbut^, -''i'* in the 

to Sebrate. It ar^es ""tn inferior 

Deity to delegate a certain his own im- 

creatures than to produce every contrive at 

mediate volition. “ h such perfect foresight 

first the fabric of the world with sucn p 

that, of itself, and by its proper opera ^ ^ Creator were 

the purposes of providence, ton t P animate by 
obliged every moment to adjust P machine, 
his breath all the wheels of that ^jcai confutation 

But if we would have a Sections may 

of this theory, perhaps the two following reflections 

suffice. 
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67 Ftrsf, It seems to me that this theory of the tinncrsal 
energy and operation of the Supreme Being is too bold 
ever to carry conviction with it to a man, sufficiently 
appnzed of the >\eaV.ness of human reason, and the narrow 
limits to which it is confined m all its operations Though 
the chain of arguments which conduct to it were ever so 
logical, there must arise a strong suspicion, if not an 
absolute assurance, that it has earned us quite beyond the 
reach of our faculties, when it leads to conclusions so 
extraordinary, and so remote from common life and ex 
perience We are got into fair} land, long ere we have 
reached the last steps of our theory , and there we have no 
reason to trust our common methods of argument, or to 
think that our usual analogies and probabilities have any 
authority Our line is too short to fathom such immense 
abysses And however we may flatter ourselves that we 
are guided, in every step which we take, by a kind of 
verisimilitude and experience, we may be assured that 
this fancied experience has no authority when we thus 
apply It to subjects that lie entirely out of the sphere of 
experience But on this we shall have occasion to touch 
afterwards * 

Secondly, I cannot perceive any force m the arguments 
on which this theory is founded We are ignorant, it is 
true, of the manner in which bodies operate on each other 
Their force or energy is entirely incomprehensible But are 
we not equally ignorant of the manner or force by which 
a mind even the supreme mind operates either on itself or 
on body? Whence, 1 beseech you, do we acquire any idea 
of It? We have no sentiment or consciousness of this power 
m ourselves We have no idea of the Supreme Being but 
what we learn from reflection on our own faculties Were 
our Ignorance therefore a good reason for rejecting any 
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thing, we should be led into that principle of denying all 
energy in the Supreme Being as much as in the grossest 
matter. We surely comprehend as little the operations of 
one as of the other. Is it more difficult to conceive that 
motion may arise from impulse than that it may arise from 
volition ? All we know is our profound ignorance in both 
cases \ 


Part II. 

68 But to hasten to a conclusion of this argument, which is 
already drawn out to too great a length : We have sought 
in vain for an idea of power or necessary connexion in all 
the sources from which we could suppose it to be derived. 
It appears that, in single instances of the operation of 
bodies, we never can, by our utmost scrutiny, discover any 
thing but one event following another, without being able 
to comprehend any force or power by which the cause 

' I need not examine at length the vis inerltae which is so mnch talked 
of in the new philosophy, and which is ascribed to matter. We find by 
experience, that a b^y at rest or in motion conunnes for ever in its 
present state, till pat from it by some new cause ; and that a body 
impelled takes as much motion fiom the impelliog body as it acquires 
itself. These are facts. When we call this a mV iVierfra#, we only mark 
these facts, without pretending to have any idea of the inert power; in 
the same manner as, when we talk of gravity, we mean certain effects, 
without compreheaihng that active power. 2t was never the meaning of 
Sir Isaac Newt ojj to rob second causes of all force or energy ; though 
some of his followers have endeavoured to establish that theory upon 
his authority. On the contrary, that great philosopher had recourse to 
an ethenal active fluid to explain bis universal attraction ; though be was 
so cautious and modest as to allow, that it was a mere hypothesis, not 
to be insisted on, without more experiments. I mnst confess, that there is 
Something in the fate of opinions a little extraordinary. Dzs Cartes 
insinuated that doctrine of the universal and sole efficacy of the Deity, 
without insisting on it. MALEHRAKcriE and other Cartesians 
made it the foundation of all their philosophy. It bad, however, no 
authority in England. LocKE, Clarke, and Codworth, never so 
much as take notice of it, but suppose ail along, that matter has a real, 
though subordinate and derived power. By what means has it become 
so prevalent among our modem metaphysluans) 
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operates, or any connexion between it and Us supposed 
effect. The same difficulty occurs in contemplating the 
operations of mind on body — ^where we observe the motion 
of the latter to follow upon the volition of the former, but 
are not able to observe or conceive the tie which binds 
together the motion and volition, or the energy by which 
the mind produces this effect The authority of the will 
over its own faculties and ideas is not a whit more com- 
prehensible : So that, upon the whole, there appears not, 
throughout all nature, any one instance of connexion 
which is conceivable by us. All events seem entirely loose 
and separate. One event follows another; but we never 
can observe any tie between them. They seem conjoined, 
but never connected. And as we can have no idea of any 
thing which never appeared to our outward sense or 
inward sentiment, the necessary conclusion seems to be 
that we have no idea of connexion or power at all, and 
that these words are absolutely without any meaning, when 
employed either in philosophical reasonings or common 
life. 

60 But there still remains one method of avoiding this con- 
clusion, and one source which we have not yet examined. 
When any natural object or event is presented, it is im- 
possible for us, by any sagacity or penetration, to discover, 
or even conjecture, without experience, what event will 
result from it, or to carry our foresight beyond that object 
which is immediately present to the memory and senses. 
Even after one instance or experiment where we have 
observed a particular event to follow upon another, we are 
not entitled to form a general rule, or foretell what will 
happen in like cases; it being justly esteemed an un- 
pardonable temerity to judge of the whole course of nature 
from one single experiment, however accurate or certain. 
But when one particular species of event has always, in all 
instances, been conjoined with another, we make no longer 
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any scrapie of foretelling one upon the 

otL, and of employing that reasorang t^h.ch can a o 

assur; us of any matter of f^t ot We t 

call the one object, Cm«e; f ";^f£"(hem ; some 

pose that there is some connem produces the other, 
power in the one, by which it in a i y strongest 

Ld operates with the greatest certainty and str g 

necessity. necessary connexion 

It appears, then, that this i instances 

among events arises from a ^ „ nf these events; 

whieh occur of the constant ““1”“ these 

nor can that idea ever be positions. 

insUnces, surveyed in all possi instances different 

But there is nothing in ^ to be exactly 

from every single ^ repetition of similar 

similar; except only, that appear- 

instances, the mind is earned y ■ ^ t and to 

ance of one event, to ex^ct its 
beUeve that it will exist. This connex - ^ 

we /«/ in the mind, this is the 

imagination from one form the idea of 

sentiment or impression fro farther is in the 

power or necessary connexion. o^ 

case. Contemplate the subjTC difference 

find any other origin of that ‘d- ^Jns^is Aejo 

between one ” l,„ of similar instances, by 

idea of connexion, and a numb ^ 

which it is suggested. The fim ^ ^ „f 

communication of motion y P > ^nnee that the one 
two billiard balls, he could widi 

event was connected : but only that - j^nces of this 

the other. After he has obseraed ==''erf msm^a 
nature, he then pronounces them to 

alteration has happened to give ns events to 

-mn!.xwnt Nothing but that he now fi<b th 
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be connected in his imagination, and can readily foretell the 
existence of one from the appearance of the other. When 
we say, therefore, that one object is connected with another, 
we mean only that they have acquired a connexion in our 
thought, and give rise to this inference, by which they 
become proofs of each other’s existence: A conclusion 
which is somewhat extraordinary, but which seems founded 
on sufficient evidence. Nor will its evidence be weakened 
by any general diffidence of the understanding, or sceptical 
suspicion concerning every conclusion which is new and 
extraordinary. No conclusions can be more agreeable to 
scepticism than such as make discoveries concerning the 
weakness and narrow limits of human reason and capacity. 

GO And what stronger instance can be produced of the 
surprising ignorance and weakness of the understanding 
than the present? For surely, if there be any relation 
among objects which it imports to us to know perfectly, 
it is that of cause and eflect On this are founded all 
our reasonings concerning matter of fact or existence. By 
means of it alone we attain any assurance concerning 
objects which are removed from the present testimony of 
our memory and senses. The only immediate utility of 
all sciences, is to teach us, how to control and regulate 
future events by their causes. Our thoughts and enquiries 
are, therefore, every moment, employed about this relation : 
Yet so imperfect are the ideas which we form concerning 
it, that it IS impossible to give any just definition of cause, 
except what is drawn from something extraneous and 
oreign to it. Similar objects are always conjoined with 
similar. Of this we have experience. Suitably to this 
experience, therefore, we may define a cause to be an 
object, followed by another^ and where all the objects similar 
to the first are followed by objects similar to the second. Or 
m other words where, if the first object had not been, the 
second never had existed. The appearance of a cause always 
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comcjs the ntmd. by a cus.oatary 

of the cfTcct Of th.s also tec hate ctp=nen e We maj 

M. /W-f 

But thofgh both these defmmons be 

stances foreign to the definition, which 

convenience, or attain any mot p 

may point out We havT no idea oAhis 

It a connexion with „hat it is we 

connexion, nor even any d ^ conception of it 

desire to know, when we ende , , string is the 

We say, for instance, that the 'i n,ean by 

cause of this particular soun „iri 7 *OT « 

that affirmation? We mther ^.iralwns have 

Jollenved by this sound, and ^,!,ralton is 

been fotloiocd by JTthat upon the appearance of one 

foUoivcd by ihis soundmen immediately an 

the mind antiapates the se » relation of cause 

of the other We -“7 ^^hm, but beyond these, 
and effect in either of these 
we have no idea of it k 

, !UU1 deSnitions, the idea ot power 

1 Accoidiag to these both have a reference to M 

1 , relative as much as of «»> „,h the former t\ heo 

effect or some other esent oo-tUi^ 1^ , by which the degree 

„e consider the «»i-.»»"> °^7'j„„„n.ed we call f P""" 

or qnanUty of its effect is fired »d bers, that the =ifect is the 

And accordmgly. >< '= “''""f.^Uiey Ld any idea of power ^ U i. m 

measure of the power „ rt m itselfl The dispute whether the 

itself why could not they „r the square of Its veloci^ . 

force of a body m motion te j ^ded by compatmg its effects in equal 
this dispute I say "''^°*j„ect mensuration and comparison 

or unequal times , be wolds Force, Power Energy, Sc, whl A 

Asto the frequent eonvemation as well as in pMosophy 

every where occur in ecqualnted m any instance, with the 

that IS no proof " eause and effect or can amount ultimate y 

connectmg principle “we ^^^^er These words as commonly 

for the production of one tni K 
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61 To recapitulate, therefore, the reasonings of this section: 
Every idea is copied from some preceding impression or 
sentiment; and where we cannot find any impression, we 
maybe certain that there is no idea. In all single instances 
of the operation of bodies or minds, there is nothing that 
produces any impression, nor consequently can suggest any 
idea of power or necessary connexion. But when many 
uniform instances appear, and the same object is always 
followed by the same event; we then begin to entertain 
the notion of cause and connexion. We then feel a new 
sentiment or impression, to wit, a customary connexion in 
the thought or imagination between one object and its 
usual attendant; and this sentiment is the original of that 
idea which we seek for. For as this idea anses from 
a number of similar instances, and not from any single 
instance, it must arise from that circumstance, in which 
the number of instances differ from every individual 
instance. But this customary connexion or transition of 
the imagination is the only circumstance in which they 
differ. In every other particular they are alike. The first 
instance which we saw of motion communicated by the 
shock of two billiard balls (to return to this obvious illustra 
tion) IS exactly similar to any instance that may, at present, 
occur to us ; except only, that we could not, at first, infer 


used, have yery loose meanings annexed to them ; and their Ideas are 
very unceitaia and confnsed No animal can put external bodies in 
mouon wuhout the sentiment of a or endeavour, and every 

*e»timenl or feeling from the stroke or blow of an external 
bject, thal IS m motion These sensations, which aie merely animal, 
tn COO d/ner» dixwno inference, we are apt to transfer 

whmi... ^ J«cts, and to suppose, that they have some such feelings, 
whoever they transfer or receive motion With regard to energies. 

Muexmg to them any idea of communi 
the evrnt*. otUy the constant experienced conjunction of 

transfer thU f ** ^*/"^» c»»ton»ary connexion between the ideas, we 
Ipply^o LteS ** » more usual than to 

pp y o external bodies every mternal sensation, which they occasion 
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one event from the other, which “^Ifptrlence 

at present, after so long apprehend this 

I know not whether the rea multiply words about 

reasoning I am afraid that, -^^ou d I mu'tiply 

or throw It into a greater all abstract 

become more obscure an which, if we can 

reasonings there is one P°‘" towards illustrating the 

are more adapted to them 
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OF LIBERTY AND NECESSITY 


Part 1 

It might reasonably be expected m questions which 
have been canvassed and disputed with great eagerness, 
since the first origin of science and philosophy, that the 
meaning of all the terms, at least should have been agreed 
upon among the disputants , and our enquiries, in the 
course of two thousand years been able to pass from ^sords 
to the true and real subject of the controversy For how 
easy may it seem to give exact definitions of the terms 
employed in reasoning and make these definitions not the 
mere sound of words, the object of future scrutiny and 
examination ? But if we consider the matter more narrowly, 
we shall be apt to draw a quite opposite conclusion From 
this circumstance alone, that a controversy has been long 
ept on foot, and remains still undecided we may presume 
that there is some ambiguity in the expression, and that the 
disputants affix different ideas to the terms employed in the 
controversy For as the faculties of the mind are supposed 
to be naturally alike m every individual , otherwise nothing 
could be more fruitless than to reason or dispute together , 

terrr.3n 1’”“' '*'= *0 

.tws Tnd 'f ■ ftey communicate their 

lews, and each party turn themselves on all aides, in search 
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of arguments which may ghc them the victory oyer theii 
antagonists. It is true, if men attempt the discussion 
of questions which lie entirely beyond the reach of human 
capacity, such as those concerning the origin of worlds, or 
the economy ol the intellectual system or region of spirit^ 
they may long heat the air in their fruitless contests, and 
never arrive at any determinate conclusion. But if the 
question regard any subject of common life and experience, 
nothing, one would think, could preserve the dispute so 
long undecided but some ambiguous expressions, which 
keep the antagonists still at a distance, and hinder them 
from grappling with each other. 

83 This has been the case in the long disputed 
concerning liberty and necessity; and to so 
a degree that, if I he not much roisuken, we shall nno, 
that all mankind, both learned and ignorant, have alway 
been of the same opinion with regard to this subject, and 
that a few intelligible definitions would 
put an end to the whole controversy. 
dispute has been so much canvassed on a 
led philosophers into such a labyrinth 

that it is no wonder, if a sensible reader indulge his ease so 
far as to turn a deaf ear to the proposal of ^-h “ 
from which he can expect neither 

meat. But the state of the argument b=re Proposed may, 
perhaps, serve to renew „„,„versy, 

novelty, promises at Irast som intricate or 

and will not much disturb his 

obscure reasoning. .,„nMr that all men have 

1 hope, therefore, -d of liberty, 

ever agreed m the do«r.ne can be put on 

according to any rlontroversy has hitherto 

these terms ; and that u examining 

turned merely upon words, 
the doctrine of necessity. 
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04 It is universally allowed that matter, in all its operations, 
is actuated by a necessary force, and that every^ natura 
effect is so precisely determined by the energy of its cause 
that no other effect, in such particular circumstances, could 
possibly have resulted from it The degree and direction 
of every motion is, by the latvs of nature, prescribed with 
such exactness that a living creature may as soon arise 
from the shock of two bodies as motion in any other 
degree or direction than what is actually produced by it* 
Would we, therefore, form a just and precise idea o 
necessity^ we must consider whence that idea arises when 
we apply it to the operation of bodies. 

It seems evident that, if all the scenes of nature were 
continually shifted in such a manner that no two events 
bore any resemblance to each other, but every object was 
entirely new, without any similitude to whatever had been 
seen before, we should never, in that case, have attained 
the least idea of necessity, or of a connexion among these 
objects. We might say, upon such a supposition, that one 
object or event has followed another 5 not that one was 
produced by the other. The relation of cause and effect 
must be utterly unknown to mankind. Inference and 
reasoning concerning the operations of nature would, from 
that moment, be at an end ; and the memory and senses 
remain the only canals, by which the knowledge of any 
real existence could possibly have access to the mind. Our 
idea, therefore, of necessity and causation arises entirely 
from the uniformity observable in the operations of nature, 
where similar objects are constantly conjoined together, 
and the mind is determined by custom to infer the one 
from the appearance of the other. These two circum- 
stances form the whole of that necessity, which we ascribe 
to matter. Beyond the constant conjunction of similar 
objects, and the consequent inference from one to the other, 
we have no notion of any necessity or connexion. 
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Kit appear, therefore, that all mankind have ever allowed, 
Tfithout any doubt or hesitation, that these two circum- 
stances take place in the voluntar>* actions of men, and in 
the operations of mind ; it must follow, that all mankind 
have ever agreed in the doctrine ol necessity, and that they 
have hitherto disputed, merely for not understanding each 
other. 

G 5 As to the first circumstance, the constant and regu ar 
conjunction ot similar events, we may possibly satisf> 
ourselves by the following considerations. It is universa j 
acknowledged that there is a great uniformity among t e 
actions of men, in all nations and ages, and that human 
nature remains still the same, in its principles and opera 
tions. The same motives always produce the same actions • 
The same events follow from the same causes. Am dion, 
avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, generosity, public 
these passions, mixed in various degrees, and distributed 
through society, have been, from the beginning 0 e 
world, and still are, the source of all the actions and enter- 
prises, which have ever been observed among mankind. 
Would you know the sentiments, inclinations, an course 
of life of the Greeks and Romans? Study well the temper 
and actions of the French and English : You cannot 
much mistaken in transferring to the iormer most o e 
observations which you have made with regar^ to 
latter. Mankind are so much the same, in all times an 
places, that history intorms us of nothing new or strange m 
this particular. Its chief use is only to discover t e con 
slant and universal principles of human nature, ^ ^ 
men in all varieties of circumstances and situations, 
furnishing us with materials from which we may orm ou 
observations and become acquainted with t e re^ 
springs of human action and behaviour. These recor s 
wars, intrigues, factions, and revolutions, are so many co 
lections of experiments, by which the politician or mora 
c 3 
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philosopher fixes the principles of his science, m the sOTe 
manner as the physician or imtoral philosopher becomes 
acquainted mth the nature of plants, minerals, and other 
external objects, by the experiments which he forms con 
ceming them Nor are the earth, water, and other elements, 
examined by Aristotle, and Hippocrates, more like to those 
which at present he under our observation than the men 
described by Polybius and Tacitus ate to those who now 


govern the world 

Should a traveller, returning from a far country, bring us 
an account of men, wholly different from any with whom 
we were ever acquainted , men, who were entirely diveste 
of avarice, ambition, or revenge , who knew no pleasure 
but friendship, generosity, and public spirit , we should 
immediately, from these circumstances, detect the false- 
hood, and prove him a liar, with the same certainty as if 
he had stuffed his narration with stones of centaurs and 
dragons, miracles and prodigies And if we would explod® 
any forgery in history, we cannot make use of a more con 
vinang argument, than to prove, that the actions ascribed 
to any person are directly contrary to the course of nature, 
and that no human motives, m such circumstances, could 
ever induce him to such a conduct The veracity of 
QuiAtus Curtius is as much to be suspected, when he 
descnbes the supernatural courage of Alexander, by which 
he was hurried on singly to attack multitudes, as when he 
describes his supernatural force and activity, by which he 
Vi-as able to resist them So readily and universally do we 
acknowledge a uniformity in human motives and actions as 
well as m the operations of body 

Hence likewise the benefit of that experience, acquired 
by long life and a variety of business and company, m 
order to instruct us m the principles of human nature, and 
teguhte our future conduct, as well as speculation By 
means of this guide, we mount up to the knowledge of 
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men’s inclinations and motives, from their actions, ex* 
pressions, and even gestures; and again descend to the 
interpretation of their actions from our knowledge of 
their motives and inclinations. The general observations 
treasured up by a course of experience, give us the clue 
of human nature, and teach us to unravel all its intricacies. 
Pretexts and appearances no longer deceive us. Public 
declarations pass for the specious colouring of a cause. 
And though virtue and honour be allowed their proper 
weight and authority, that perfect disinterestedness, so often 
pretended to, is never expected in multitudes and parties ; 
seldom in their leaders; and scarcely even in individuals 
of any rank or station. But were there no uniformity in 
human actions, and were every experiment which we could 
form of this kind irregular and anomalous, it were impos- 
sible to collect any general observations concerning man- 
kind ; and no experience, however accurately digested by 
reflection, would ever serve to any purpose. Why is the 
aged husbandman more skilful in his calling than the young 
beginner but because there is a certain uniformity in the 
operation of the sun, rain, and earth towards the pro- 
duction of vegetables; and experience teaches the old 
practitioner the rules by which this operation is governed 
and directed. 

68 We must not, however, expect that this uniformity of 
human actions should be earned to such a length as that 
all men, in the same circumstances, will always act precisely 
in the same manner, without making any allowance for 
the diversity of characters, prejudices, and opinions. Such 
a uniformity in every particular, is found in no part of 
nature. On the contrary, from observing the variety of 
conduct in different men, we are enabled to form a greater 
variety of maxims, which still suppose a degree of uni- 
formity and regularity. 

Are the manners of men different in different ages and 
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countries? We learn thence the great force ol custom and 
education, which mould the human mind from its infancy 
and form it into a fixed and established character Is the 
behaviour and conduct of the one sex very unlike that 
of the other? Is it thence we become acquainted with the 
different characters which nature has impressed upon the 
sexes, and which she preserves with constancy and regu 
lanty ? Are the actions of the same person much diversified 
in the different periods of his life, from infancy to old age? 
This affords room for many general observations concerning 
the gradual change of our sentiments and inclinations, and 
the different maxims which prevail m the different ages ot 
human creatures Even the characters, which are peculiar 
to each individual, have a uniformity m their influence, 
otherwise our acquaintance with the persons and ourobserva 
tion of their conduct could never teach us their dispositions, 
or serve to direct our behaviour with regard to them 
67 I grant it possible to find some actions, which seem 
to have no regular connexion with any known motives, and 
are exceptions to all the measures of conduct which have 
ever been established for the government of men But 
if we would willingly know what judgement should be formed 
of such irregular and extraordinary actions, we may con 
sider the sentiments commonly entertained with regard to 
those inegular events which appear m the course of nature, 
and the operations of external objects All causes are not 
conjoined to their usual effects with like uniformity An 
artificer, who handles only dead matter, may be disappointed 
of his aim, as well as the politician, who directs the conduct 
of sensible and intelligent agents 
The vulgar, who take things according to their first 
appearance, attnbute the uncertainty of events to such an 
uncertainty m the causes as makes the latter often fail 
of their usual influence , though they meet with no impedi 
ment in their operation But philosophers, observing that, 
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68 The philosopher, if he be consistent, must apply the same 
reasoning to the actions and volitions of mtelligent agents 
The most irregular and unexpected resolutions of men may 

frequentlybe accounted for by thosenho know every particular 

circumstance of their character and situation A person of 
an obliging disposition gives a peevish answer : But he has 
the toothache, or has not dined A stupid fellow discovers 
an uncommon alaenty in his carnage : But he has met with 
a sudden piece of good fortune Or even when an action, 
as sometimes happens, cannot be particularly accounted for, 
either by the person himself or by others; we know, m 
general, that the characters of men are, to a certain degree, 
inconstant and irregular. This is, in a manner, the constant 
character of human nature; though it be applicable, m 
a more particular manner, to some persons who have no 
fixed rule for their conduct, but proceed m a continued 
course of caprice and inconstancy. The internal principles 
and motives may operate m a uniform manner, notwith* 
standing these seeming irregularities ; m the same manner 
as the winds, rain, clouds, and other variations of the 
weather are supposed to be governed by steady principles , 
though not easily discoverable by human sagacity and 
enquiry 

69 Thus It appears, not only that the conjunction between 
motives and voluntary actions is as regular and uniform 
as that between the cause and effect in any part of nature ; 
but also that this regular conjunction has been universally 
acknowledged among mankind, and has never been the 
subject of dispute, either in philosophy or common life Now, 
as It IS from past experience that we draw all inferences 
concerning the future, and as we conclude that objects will 
always be conjoined together which we find to have always 
been conjoined , it may seem superfluous to prove that this 
experienced uniformity m human actions is a source whence 
we draw inferences concerning them But m order to throw 
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the argument into a greater variety of lights we shall also 
insist, though briefly, on this latter topic. 

The mutual dependence of men is so great in all societies 
that scarce any human action is entirely complete in itself, 
or is performed without some reference to the actions of 
others, which are requisite to make it answer fully the in- 
tention of the agent. The poorest artificer, who labours 
alone, expects at least the protection of the magistrate, to 
ensure him the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour. He 
also expects that, when he carries his goods to market, and 
, offers them at a reasonable price, he shall find purchasers, 
and shall be able, by the money he acquires, to engage others 
to supply him with those commodities which are requisite 
for his subsistence. In proportion as men extend their 
dealings, and render their intercourse with others more com- 
plicated, they always comprehend, in their schemes of life, 
a greater variety of voluntary actions, which they expect, from 
the proper motives, to co-operate vs ith their own. In all these 
conclusions they take their measures from past experience, 
in the same manner as in their reasonings concerning 
external objects ; and firmly believe that men, as well as all 
the elements, are to continue, in their operations, the same 
that they have ever found them. A manufacturer reckons 
upon the labour of his servants for the execution of any work 
as much as upon the tools which he employs, and would 
be equally surprised were his expectations disappointed. 
In short, this experimental inference and reasoning con- 
cerning the actions of others enters so much into human life 
that no man, vsbile awake, is ever a moment without em- 
ploying it. Have we not reason, therefore, to affirm that 
all mankind have always agreed in the doctrine of necessity 
according to the foregoing definition and explication of it ? 
VO Nor have philosophers ever entertained a different opinion 
from the people in this particular. For, not to mention that 
almost every action of their life supposes that opinion, there 
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are even few of the speculative parts of learning to which it 
is not essential. What would become of history ^ had we not 
a dependence on the veracity of the historian according to 
the experience which we have had of mankind ? How could 
politics be a science, if laws and forms of goverment had not 
a uniform influence upon sodety? Where would be the 
foundation of morals^ if particular characters had no certain 
or determinate power to produce particular sentiments, and 
if these sentiments had no constant operation on actions ? 
And with what pretence could we employ our criticism upon 
any poet or polite author, if we could not pronounce the 
conduct and sentiments of his actors either natural or un* 
natural to such characters, and in such circumstances? 
It seems almost impossible, therefore, to engage either in 
science or action of any kind without acknowledging the 
doctrine of necessity, and this inference from motive to 
voluntary actions, from characters to conduct 
And indeed, when we consider how aptly natural and 
moral evidence link together, and form only one chain of 
argument, we shall make no scruple to allow that they are 
of the same nature, and derived from the same principles. 
A prisoner who has neither money nor interest, discovers 
the impossibility of his escape, as well when he considers 
the obstinacy of the gaoler, as the walls and bars with 
which he is surrounded ; and, in all attempts for his freedom, 
chooses rather to work upon the stone and iron of the one, 
than upon the inflexible nature of the other. The same 
prisoner, when conducted to the scaffold, foresees his death 
as certainly from the constancy and fidelity of his guards, as 
from the operation of the axe or wheel. His mind runs 
along a certain tram of ideas : The refusal of the soldiers 
to consent to his escape; the action of the executioner; 
the separation of the head and body ; bleeding, convulsive 
motions, and death. Here is a connected chain of natural 
causes and voluntary actions; but the mind feels no differ* 
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ence between them in passing from one link to ano 
Nor is less certain of the future event than i i were 
nected with the objects present to the memory or 
a train of causes, cemented together by what we 
to call a /AyrrVuf necessity. The same 
has the fame effect on the mind, whether the un.ted 
objects be motives, volition, and actions , or gu 
motion. We may change the name of things; 
nature and their operation on the understanding 

"‘‘X a man, whom I know to be honest and opulent 
and with whom I live in intimate friendship, to 
my house, where I am surrounded with my serv-ants, 1 rest 
assured that he is not to stab me before he leave 
order to rob me of my silver standish , an ,-hich 

suspect this event than the falling of the house itself, which 
is new, and solidly built and founded .— he may 
hen seized with a sadden and unknown 
a sudden earthquake arise, and shake and tumble my house 
about my ears. I shall therefore change the fupposihons- 
I shall say that I know with certainty that he is not to p 
his hand into the fire and hold it there till it be oonsumed 
And this event, I think I can foreteU with the same essence 
as that, if he throw himself out at the window, and meet 
with no obstruction, he wiU not remain a moment suspended 
in the air. No suspicion of an unknown frenzy can give 
the least possibility to the former event, which is so con- 
trary to all the known pnnciples of human nature. A man 
who at noon leaves his purse full of gold on the pavement 
at Charing-Cross, may as well expect that it will fly away 
like a featLr, as that he will find it untouched an hour after. 
Above one half of human reasonings contain inferences of 
a similar nature, attended with more or less degrees of cer- 
tainty proportioned to our expenenee of the usual conduct 
of mankind in such particular situaUons. 
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11 I have frequently considered, what could possibly be the 
reason why all mankind, though they have ever, without 
hesitation, acknowledged the doctrine of necessity in their 
whole practice and reasoning, have yet discovered such 
a reluctance to acknowledge it in words, and have rather 
shown a propensity, in all ages, to profess the contrary 
opinion. The matter, I think, may be accounted for after 
the following manner. If we examine the operations of 
body, and the production of effects from their causes, we 
shall find that all our faculties can never carry us farther in 
our knowledge of this relation than barely to observe that 
particular objects are constantly conjoined together, and that 
the mind is carried, by a customary transition, from the 
appearance of one to the belief of the other. But though 
this conclusion concerning human ignorance be the result 
of the strictest scrutiny of this subject, men still entertain 
a strong propensity to believe that they penetrate farther 
into the powers of nature, and perceive something like 
a necessary connexion *between the cause and the effect. 
When again they turn their reflections towards the opera- 
tions of their own minds, and feel no such connexion of the 
motive and the action ; they ate thence apt to suppose, that 
there is a difference between the effects which result from 
material force, and those which arise from thought and 
intelligence. But being once convinced that we know 
nothing farther of causation of any kind than merely the 
constant conjunction of objects, and the consequent inference 
of the mind from one to another, and finding that these 
two circumstances are universally allowed to have place in 
voluntary actions ; we may be more easily led to own the 
same necessity common to all causes. And though this 
reasoning may contradict the systems of many philosophers, 
in ascribing necessity to the determinations of the will, we 
shall find, upon reflection, that they dissent from it in words 
only, not in their real sentiment. Necessity, according to the 
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sense in svhich it is here tnVen. has never ^ 

nor can ever, I think, be rejected by any “ 

may only, perhaps, be pretended that the m 
ceive, in the operations of matter, some 

betw;en the cause and effect; and connexion hat has^not 

place in voluntary actions of intelligent ® . j 
uhether it be so or not. can only ”P°";";ood 

and it is incumbent on these 
their assertion, by defining or descnbing ‘''at 
pointing it out to us in the operations »f 
72 It would seem, indeed, that men begin a 

of this question concerning liberty t:". 

they enter upon it by examining t e aou ^ of 

the influence of the understanding, an , question, 

the will. Let them first discuss " Senl 

namely, the operations of body an o 

matter' and try whether ‘""y “onjinedon 
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if these circumstances b dispute is at 
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IS with difficulty we are induced to fix such narrow limits to 
human understanding But we can afterwards find no 
difficulty when we come to apply this doctrine to the actions 
of the will For as it is evident that these hate a regular 
conjunction with motives and circumstances and characters, 
and as we always draw inferences from one to the other, 
we must be obliged to acknowledge in words that necessity, 
which we have already avowed, m every deliberation of our 
lives, and m every step of our conduct and behaviour* 


* The preralence of the doctnne of liberty may be accounted for from 
another cause viz a false sensation or sccmiofj expenence which we 
have or may ha^e of liberty or todiffercnce m many of onr actions 
The necessity of aiy action whether of matter or of mind, is not, 
properly speakinj; a quality in the agent but m any thinking or 
intcUigent being who may consider the action , and it consists chiefly 
m the determination of his thoughts to infer the existence of that action 
from some preceding objects as liberty when opposed to necessity u 
nothmg but tl e want of that determination and a certain looseness or 
indiffereuM, which we feel m passing or not passing from the idea of 
one object to that of any succeeding one. Sow we may observe that, 
though la rtfitcUng on human actions we seldom feel such a looseness 
Mmraooly able to infer them with considerable 
i '* ’P's'lionl ot SEtnt jrct 
tic actions Ihcmselycs sac 
'I't' « Attl at all tescmblmg objects arc 
^ , " c*^" “ demonstrative 

llcaT™ .?'”''’''’"""'”'"’' "''f"l that onr act, ons arc 

”d itclf.r.nw r "d l”aeinc wc feel that the 

morohd ro f' , tf • denial of itsvcarc 

provoked to tiy we feel that it moves easily every wav and nroduces 

rb'^tcr&c°"’b ‘L'r <■"' ‘-bS coJ;;“.™ro 

tr al that at *1 ^ denied we find upon a second 

te re o Ih ' bw" '"v ttd fftaslrcal 

S™ b *’■' ”■>“»' d' -t ddtions And ,t 

r' '“IP"' I'”' “ l‘P“ty 

and character and c ° commonly infer onr actions from one motives 
“= mtir»cm he ™Xd '’■'‘'''"f"' l>"d«cl«dc. m ecncral that 

sitnation and tempered Ihc'S^r"' “"J 

dispos uon Now thi« i, ih. - “cret ipnags of our complexion and 
foregoing doctnne «*«ice of necessity according to the 
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have ever agreed in the doctrine of liberty “ 

of necessity'and that the whole dispute, ^ 
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liberty, when applied to voluntary f 

surely mean that actions have so 
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show distinctly the origin of the idea, expressed by the 
definition; and I shall readily give up the whole con- 
troversy. But if the foregoing explication of the matter 
be received, this must be absolutely impracticable. Had 
not objects a regular conjunction with each other, we 
should ne\er have entertained any notion of cause and 
effect ; and this regular conjunction produces that inference 
of the understanding, which is the only connexion, that we 
can have any comprehension of. Whoever attempts a de- 
finition of cause, exclusive of these circumstances, will be 
obliged either to employ unintelligible terms or such as 
are synonymous to the term which he endeavours to define 
And if the definition above mentioned be admitted ; liberty, 
when opposed to necessity, not to constraint, is the same 
thing with chance; which is universally allowed to have no 
existence. 


Part II. 


76 There U no method of reasoning more common, and 
yet none more blameable, than, m philosophical disputes, 
to endeavour the refutation of any hypothesis, by a pretence 
of Us dangerous consequences to religion and morality. 
When any opinion leads to absurdities, it is certainly false ; 
but it is not certain that an opinion is false, because it is 
of dangerous consequence Such topics, therefore, ought 
entirely to be forborne; as serving nothing to the discovery 
of truth, but only to make the person of an antagonist 
odious. This I observe in general, without pretending to 


if t eause be defined, Mar wAiei produces any thwr; it is easy 
If to causing. In like manner, 

.,1 ^ ^ defined, tAal iy wAseA any thing exists ; this is liable to the 

constantly exists-, 

!f tf, !, M ' all we know 

of the matter And th s constancy forms the ■very essence oi necessity, 
nor hare we any other idea of II 
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circumstance 1 objects 
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have a regular and uniform influence on the minfl, and 
both produce the good and prevent the evil actions We 
may give to this influence what name we please , but, as it 
IS usually conjoined with the action, it must be esteemed 
a cause^ and be looked upon as an instance of that necessity, 
which we would here establish 

The only proper object of hatred or vengeance is a 
person or creature, endowed with thought and conscious 
ness, and when any criminal or injurious actions excite 
that passion, it is only by their relation to the person, or 
connexion with him Actions are, by their very nature, 
temporary and perishing, and where they proceed not 
from some caxnt m the character and disposition of the 
person who performed them, they can neither redound to 
his honour, if good , nor infamy, if evil The actions 
themselves may be blameable , they may be contrary to all 
the rules of morality and religion But the person is not 
answerable for them , and as they proceeded from nothing 
m him that is durable and constant, and leave nothing of 
that nature behind them, it is impossible he can, upon their 
account, become the object of punishment or vengeance 
According to the principle, therefore, which denies necessity, 
and consequently causes, a man is as pure and untainted, 
after having committed the most horrid crime as at the 
first moment of his birth, nor is his character anywise 
concerned m his actions, since they are not derived from 
it, and the wickedness of the one can never be used as 
a proof of the depravity of the other 

Men are not blamed for such actions as they perform 
ignorantl) and casually, whatever may be the consequences 
'\hy? but because the principles of these actions are only 
momentary, and terminate in them alone Men are less 
blamed for such actions as they perform hastily and unpre 
medttately than for such as proceed from deliberation For 
what reason ? but because a hasty temper, though a constant 
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cause or principle in the mind, operates only by intervals, 
and infects not the whole character. Again, repentance 
wipes ofT every crime, if attended with a reformation of life 
and manners. How is this to be accounted for ? but by 
asserting that actions render a person criminal merely as 
they are proofs of criminal principles in the mind; and 
when, by an alteration of these principles, they cease to 
be just proofs, they likewise cease to be criminal. But, 
except upon the doctrine of necessity, they never were just 
proofs, and consequently never were criminal. 

77 It will be equally easy to prove, and from the same 
arguments, that liberfy, according to that definition above 
mentioned, in which all men agree, is also essential to 
morality, and that no human actions, where it is wanting, 
are susceptible of any moral qualities, or can be the objects 
either of approbation or dislike. For as actions are objects 
of our moral sentiment, so far only as they are indications 
of the internal character, passions, and affections; it is 
impossible that they can give rise either to praise or blame, 
where they proceed not from these principles, but are 
derived altogether from external violence. 

78 I pretend not to have obviated or removed all objections 
to this theory, with regard to necessity and liberty. I can 
foresee other objections, derived from topics which have 
not here been treated of. It may be said, for instance, 
that, if voluntary actions be subjected to the same laws of 
necessity with the operations of matter, there is a continued 
chain of necessary causes, pre-ordained and pre-deterroined, 
reaching from the original cause of all to every single 
volition of every human creature. No contingency any- 
where in the universe j no indifference ; no liberty. While 
we act, we are, at the some time, acted upon. The 
ultimate Author of all our volitions is the Creator of the 
world, who first bestowed motion on this immense machine, 
and placed all beings in that particular position, whence 

H 2 
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every subsequent event, by an inevitable necessity, must 
result Human actions, therefore, either can have no 
moral turpitude at all, as proceeding from so good a cause j 
or if they have any turpitude, they must involve our Creator 
in the same guilt, while he is acknowledged to be their 
ultimate cause and author. For as a man, who fired a mine, 

IS answerable for all the consequences whether the tram he 
employed be long or short , so wherever a continued chain 
of necessary causes is fixed, that Being, either finite or 
infinite, who produces the first, is likewise the author of all 
the rest, and must both bear the blame and acquire the 
praise which belong to them Our clear and unalterable 
ideas of morality establish this rule, upon unquestionable 
reasons, when we examine the consequences of any 
human action, and these reasons must still have greater 
force when applied to the volitions and intentions of 
a Being infinitely wise and powerful Ignorance or impo- 
tence may be pleaded for so limited a creature as man , 
but those imperfections have no place m our Creator. He 
foresaw, he ordained, he intended all those actions of men, 
which we so rashly pronounce criminal And we must 
therefore conclude, either that they are not criminal, or 
that the Deity, not man, is accountable for them But as 
either of these positions is absurd and impious, it follows, 
that the doctrine from which they are deduced cannot 
possibly be true, as being liable to all the same objections 
An absurd consequence, if necessary, proves the original 
doctrine to be absurd , in the same manner as criminal 
actions render criminal the original cause, if the connexion 
between them be necessary and evitable 

This objection consists of two parts, which we shall 
examine separately , Eirst, that, if human actions can be 
traced up, by a necessary chain, to the Deity, they can never 
be criminal , on account of the infinite perfection of that 
Being from whom they are derived, and who can intend 
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nothing but what is altogether good and laudable. Or, 
Secondly^ if they be criminal, we must retract the attribute 
of perfection, which we ascribe to the Deity, and must 
acknowledge him to be the ultimate author of guilt and 
moral turpitude in all his creatures. 

79 The answer to the first objection seems obvious and con- 
vincing. There are many philosophers who, after an exact 
scrutiny of all the phenomena of nature, conclude, that 
the WHOLES considered as one ^stem, is, in every period ol 
its existence, ordered with perfect benevolence j and that 
the utmost possible happiness will, in the end, result to all 
created beings, without any mixture of positive or absolute 
ill or misery. Every physical ill, say they, makes an 
essential part of this benevolent system, and could not 
possibly be removed, even by the Deity himself, considered 
as a wise agent, without giving entrance to greater ill, or 
excluding greater good, which will result from it. From 
this theory, some philosophers, and the ancient 
among the rest, derived a topic of consolation under all 
afflictions, while they taught their pupils that those ills 
under which they laboured were, m reality, goods to the 
universe 3 and that to an enlarged view, which could com- 
prehend the «hole system of nature, every event became 
an object of joy and exultation. But though this topic be 
specious and sublime, it was soon found in practice weak 
and ineffectual. You would surely more irritate than 
appease a man lying under the racking pains of the gout 
by preaching up to him the rectitude of those general laws, 
which produced the malignant humours in his body, and 
led them through the {S’oper canals, to the sinews and 
nerves, where they now excite such acute torments. These 
enlarged views may, for a moment, please the imagination 
of a speculative man, who is placed in ease and security , 
but neither can they dwell with constancy on his mind, even 
though undisturbed by the emotions of pain or passion ; 
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much less can they maintain their ground when attacked 
by such powerful antagonists. I’he affections take a 
narrower and more natural survey of their object ; and by 
an economy, more suitable to the infirmity of human minds, 
regard alone the beings around us, and are actuated by 
such events as appear good or ill to the private system. 

80 The case is the same with morat as with physical ill. It 
cannot reasonably be supposed, that those remote con- 
siderations, which are found of so little efficacy with regard 
to one, will have a more powerful influence with regard 
to the other. The mind of man is so formed by nature 
that, upon the appearance of certain characters, dispositions, 
and actions, it immediately feels the sentiment of appro- 
bation or blame ; nor are there any emotions more essential 
to its frame and constitution. The characters which engage 
our approbation are chiefly such as contribute to the peace 
and security of human society; as the characters which 
excite blame are chiefly such as tend to public detriment 
and disturbance : Whence it may reasonably be presumed, 
that the moral sentiments arise, either mediately or im- 
mediately, from a reflection of these opposite interests. 
What though philosophical meditations establish a different 
opinion or conjecture ; that everything is right with regard 
to the WHOLE, and that the qualities, which disturb society, 
are, in the main, as beneficial, and are as suitable to the 
primary intention of nature as those which more directly 
promote its happiness and welfare? Are such remote and 
uncertain specuUtions able to counterbalance the senti- 
ments which arise from the natural and immediate view of 
I e o jects ? A man who is robbed of a considerable sum ; 
ocs e find his vexation for the loss anywise diminished 
by these sublime reflections? Why then should hts moral 
supposed incompatible 
with them ? Or why should not the acknowledgment of 
a teal disimction between vice and virtue be reconcileable 
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to all speculative systems of philosophy, as vrell as that of 
a real distinction between personal beauty and deformity ? 
Both these distinctions are founded in the natural senti- 
ments of the human mind : And these sentiments are not 
to be controuled or altered by any philosophical theory or 
speculation whatsoever. 

81 The second objection admits not of so easy and satis 
factory an answer ; nor is it possible to explain distinctly, 
how the Deity can be the mediate cause of all the actions 
of men, without being the author of sin and moral turpitude. 
These are mysteries, which mere natural and unassisted 
reason is very unfit to handle; and whatever system she 
embraces, she must find herself involved in inextricable 
difficulties, and even contradictions, at every step which she 
takes with regard to such subjects. To reconcile the in- 
difference and contingency of human actions with prescience; 
or to defend absolute decrees, and yet free the Deity from 
being the author of sin, has been found hitherto to exceed 
all the power of philosophy. Happy, if she be thence 
sensible of her temerity, when she pries into these sublime 
mysteries ; and leaving a scene so full of obscurities and 
perplexities, return, with suitable modesty, to her true and 
proper province, the examination of common life; where 
she will find difficulties enough to employ her enquiries, 
without launching into so boundless an ocean of doubt, 
uncertainty, and contradiction ! 
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82 All our reasonings concerning matter of fact are founded 
on a species of Analogy, which leads us to expect from any 
cause the same events, which we have observed to result 
from similar causes Where the causes are entirely similar, 
the analogy is perfect, and the inference, drawn from it, is 
regarded as certain and conclusive : nor does any man ever 
entertain a doubt, where he sees a piece of iron, that it will 
have weight and cohesion of parts ; as in all other instances, 
which have ever fallen under his observation. But where 
the objects have not so exact a similarity, the analogy 
is less perfect, and the inference is less conclusive } though 
still it has some force, in proportion to the degree of 
similarity and resemblance. The anatomical observations, 
formed upon one animal, are, by this species of reasoning, 
extended to all animals ; and it is certain, that when the 
circulation of the blood, for instance, is clearly proved to 
have place in one creature, as a frog, or fish, it forms a strong 
presumption, that the same prinaple has place in all. These 
analogical observations may be carried farther, even to this 
science, of which we are now treating j and any theory, by 
which we explain the operations of the understanding, or 
the origin and connexion of the passions in man, will 
acquire additional authority, if we find, that the same theory 
IS requisite to explain the same phenomena in all other 
animals We shall make trial of this, with regard to the 
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hypothesis, by which we have, m the foregoing discourse, 
endeavoured to account for all experimental reasonings j 
and it is hoped, that this new point of view will serve to 
confirm all our former observations. 

83 First, It seems evident, that animals as well as men learn 
many things from experience, and infer, that the same events 
will always follow from the same causes. By this principle 
they become acquainted with the more obvious properties 
of external objects, and gradually, from their birth, treasure 
tip a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, earth, stones, 
heights, depths, &c., and of the effects which result from 
their operation. The ignorance and inexperience of the 
young are here plainly distinguishable from the cunning and 
sagacity of the old, who have learned, by long observation, 
to avoid what hurt them, and to pursue what gave ease or 
pleasure, A horse, that has been accustomed to the field, 
becomes acquainted with the proper height which he can 
leap, and will never attempt what exceeds his force and 
ability. An old greyhound will trust the more fatiguing 
part of the chace to the younger, and will place himself so 
as to meet the hare in her doubles ; nor are the conjectures, 
which he forms on this occasion, founded in any thing but 
his observation and experience. 

This is stiU more evident from the effects of discipline 
and education on animals, who, by the proper application 
of rewards and punishments, may be taught any course of 
action, and most contrary to their natural instincts and 
propensities. Is it not experience which renders a dog 
apprehensive of pain, when you menace him, or lift up the 
whip to beat him ? Is it not even experience, which makes 
him answer to his name, and infer, from such an arbitrary 
sound, that you mean him rather than any of his fellows, and 
intend to call him, when you pronounce it in a certain 
manner, and with a certain tone and accent ? 

In all these cases, we may observe, that the animal infers 
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85 But though animals learn many parts of their luiowledge 
from observation, there are also many parts of it, which 
they derive from the original hand of nature , which much 
exceed the share of capacity they possess on ordinary 
occasions , and in which they improve, little or nothing, by 
the longest practice and expenence These w e denominate 
Instincts, and are so apt to admire as something very extra 
ordinary, and inexplicable by all the disquisitions of human 
understanding But our wonder will, perhaps, cease or 
diminish, when we consider, that the experimental reason 
ing Itself, which we possess m common with beasts, and on 
which the whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but 
a species of instinct or mechanical power, that acts in us 
unknown to ourselves , and in its chief operations, is not 
directed by any such relations or comparisons of ideas, 
as are the proper objects of our intellectual faculties 
Though the instinct be diBerent yet still it is an instinct, 
which teaches a man to avoid the fire , as much as that, 
which teaches a bird with such exactness the art of m 
cubation and the whole economy and order of its nursery 
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85 But though animals learn many parts of their knowledge 
from observation, there are also many parts of it, which 
they derive from the original hand of nature ; which much 
exceed the share of capacity they possess on ordinary 
occasions ; and in which they Improve, little or nothing, by 
the longest practice and experience. These we denominate 
Instincts, and are so apt to admire as something very extra- 
ordinary, and inexplicable by all the disquisitions of human 
understanding. But our wonder will, perhaps, cease or 
diminish, when we consider, that the experimental reason- 
ing itself, which we possess In common with beasts, and on 
which the whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but 
a species of instinct or mechanical power, that acts in us 
unknown to ourselves j and in Its chief operations, is not 
directed by any such relations or comparisons of ideas, 
as are the proper objects of our intellectual faculties. 
Though the instinct be different, yet still it is an instinct, 
which teaches a man to avoid the fire ; as much as that, 
which teaches a bird, with such exactness, the art of In- 
cubation, and the whole economy and order of its nursery. 
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86 There is, in Dr.TiUotson^s writings, an argument against 
the real presence^ which is as concise, and elegant, and 
strong as any argument can possibly be supposed against 
a doctrine, so little worthy of a serious refutation. It is 
acknowledged on all hands, says that learned prelate, that 
the authority, either of the scripture or of tradition, is 
founded merely in the testimony of the apostles, who were 
eye-witnesses to those miracles of our Saviour, by which he 
proved his divine mission. Our evidence, then, for the 
truth of the Christian religion is less than the evidence for 
the truth of our senses j because, even in the first authors of 
our religion, it was no greater j and it is evident it must 
diminish in passing from them to their disciples; nor can 
any one rest such confidence in their testimony, as in the 
immediate object of his senses But a weaker evidence can 
never destroy a stronger; and therefore, were the doctrine 
of the real presence ever so clearly revealed in scripture, it 
were directly contraty to the rules of just reasoning to give 
our assent to it. It contradicts sense, though both the 
scripture and tradition, on which it is supposed to be built, 
carry not such evidence with them as sense ; when they are 
consideted merely as external evidences, and are not brought 
home to every one’s breast, by the immediate operation of 
the Holy Spirit. 
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Nothing IS so convenient as a decisue argument of 
this kind, which must at least stlina the most arrogant 
bigotry and superstition, and free us from their impertinent 
solicitations I flatter myself that I have discovered an 
argument of a like nature, which, if just, will, with the wise 
and learned, be an everlasting dieck to all kinds of super 
stitious delusion, and consequently, will be useful as long as 
the world endures For so long, I presume, will the accounts 
of miracles and prodigies be found m all history, sacred and 
profane 

87 Though experience be our only guide m reasoning 
concerning matters of fact, it must be acknowledged, 
that this guide is not altogether infallible, but m some 
cases IS apt to lead us into errors One, who in our climate, 
should expect better weather in any week of June than in 
one of December, would reason justly, and conformably to 
experience, but it is certain, that he may happen, m the 
event, to find himself mistaken However, we may observe, 
that, m such a case, he would have no cause to complain of 
expenence , because it commonly informs us beforehand ol 
the uncertainty, by that contrariety of events, which we may 
learn from a diligent observation AU effects follow not with 
like certainty from their supposed causes Some events are 
found, in all countries and all ages, to have been con 
stantly conjoined together Others are found to have 
been more variable and sometimes to disappoint our 
expectations , so that, m our reasonings concerning matter 
of fact, there are all imaginable degrees of assurance, 
from the highest certamty to the lowest species of moral 
evidence 

A wise man, therefore, proportions his belief to the 
evidence. In such conclusions as are founded on an 
infallible expenence, he expects the event with the last 
degree of assurance and regards his past experience as a 
full proof of the future existence of that event. In other 
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Were not the memory tenadous to a certain degree ; had 
not men commonly an indination to truth and a principle 
of probity ; were they not sensible to shame, when detected 
in a falsehood: Were not these, I say, discovered by 
experience to be qualities, inherent in human nature, we 
should never repose the least confidence in human testi- 
mony. A man delirious, or noted for falsehood and villany, 
has no manner of authority with us. 

And as the evidence, derived from witnesses and human 
testimony, is founded on past experience, so it varies with 
the experience, and is regarded either as a proof ax a proba- 
bility, according as the conjunction between any particular 
kind of report and any kind of object has been found to be 
constant or variable. There are a number of circumstances 
to be taken into consideration in all judgements of this kind ; 
and the ultimate standard, by which we determine all 
disputes, that may arise concerning them, is always derived 
from experience and observation. Where this experience 
is not entirely uniform on any side, it is attended with an 
unavoidable contrariety in our judgements, and with the 
same opposition and mutual destruction of argument as in 
every other kind of evidence. We frequently hesitate 
concerning the reports of others We balance the opposite 
circumstances, which cause any doubt or uncertainty j and 
when we discover a supenonty on any side, we incline to it j 
but still with a diminution of assurance, in proportion to the 
force of its antagonist. 

89 This contrariety of evidence, in the present case, may be 
derived from sweral different causes; from the opposition 
of contrary testimony ; from the character or number of the 
witnesses ; from the manner of their delivering their testi- 
mony ; or from the union of all these circumstances. We 
entertain a suspicion concerning any matter of fact, when 
the witnesses contradict each other; when they are but 
few. or of a doubtful character; when they have an interest 
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to establish a miracle, unless the testimony be of such 
a kind, that its falsehood would be more miraculous, than 
the fact, which it endeavours to establish ; and even in 
that case there is a mutual destruction of arguments, and 
the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that 
degree of force, which remains, after deducting the inferior. 
When anyone tells me, that he saw a dead man restored 
to life, I immediately consider with myself, whether it be 
more probable, that this person should either deceive or be 
deceived, or that the fact, which he relates, should really 
have happened. I weigh the one miracle against the other; 
and according to the superiority, which I discover, I pro- 
nounce ray decision, and always reject the greater miracle. 
If the falsehood of his testimony would be more miraculous, 
than the event which he relates, then, and not till then, 
can he pretend to command my belief or opinion. 

Part II. 

02 In the foregoing reasoning we have supposed, that the 
testimony, upon which a miracle is founded, may possibly 
amount to an entire proofs and that the falsehood of that 
testimony would be a real prodigy : But it is easy to shew, 
that we have been a great deal too liberal in our concession, 
and that there never was a miraculous event established on 
so full an evidence. 

For firsts there is not to be found, in all history, any 
miracle attested by a sufficient number of men, of such 
unquestioned good sense, education, and learning, as to 
secure us against all delusion in themselves ; of such un- 
doubted integrity, as to place them beyond all suspicion of 
any design to deceive others ; of such credit and reputation 
in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal to lose in 
case of their being detected in any falsehood ; and at the 
same time, attesting facts performed insuchapublicmanner 
and in so celebrated a part of the world, as to render the 
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analogy to those events, of which he had had constant and 
uniform experience Though they were not contrary to his 
experience, they were not conformable to it *. 

90 But in order to encrease the probability against the 
testimony of witnesses, let us suppose, that the fact, which 
they affirm, instead of being only marvellous, is really 
miraculous ; and suppose also, that the testimony considered 
apart and in itself, amounts to an entire proof, in that 
case, there is proof against proof, of which the strongest 
must prevail, but still with a diminution of its force, m pro- 
portion to that of Its antagonist 
A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature j and as 
a firm and unalterable experience has established these laws, 
the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, 
IS as entire as any argument Jrom expenence can possibly 
be imagined Why is it more than probable, that all men 
must die , that lead cannot, of itself, remain suspended in 
the air, that fire consumes wood, and is extinguished by 
water , unless it be, that these events are found agreeable 


' No Indun, It is evident could have eapenence that water did not 
freeze in cold climates This is placing nature in a situaUon quite 
unknown to him , and it is impossible for him to tell a fnert what will 
result from It It is making a new eiperimenl, the consequence of 
which IS always uncertain One may sometimes conjecture from 
Malogy what will follow , but still this is but conjecture And it must 
be confessed that, in the present case of freesing, the event follows 
contrary to the rales of analogy, and is such as a rational Indian would 
no 00 or The operations of cold upon water are not gradual, 
.ccotd,ne to tit dc£,„s of cold, but •.heocTcr it cones to the freezing 
point Ihe water passes in u moment, from the utmost liquidity to 
perfect hztdoeis. Sech eo event, tbetefote, toe, be denommeted rxira 
ud require. » pretty .tronc tesUmony, to tedder it credible to 
^ople m • el.mzte But still tt .. uot e.rueutor, nor eouteury 
ol the eoo« of nutere tu euse. Uere .11 the 
fee. “7 . 7!"' “'■“t.t.M. of Snutste. b.ve ul».ys 

Zeo ^h?»T ««ver ..w w.fer tu Moseovy 

wotjf tbeeeTS; Po-tivo v,b.t 
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to the latts of nature, and there is required a "oUlion of 

these laws, or in other words a minrcle to prevent hemj 

Nothing is esteemed a miracle, tf it ever happ 

common course of nature. It is no 

seemingly in good health, should die on a 

such a Jnd of death, though more unusual than any other, 

has yet been frequently observed to '’W™- ^ ^55 

a miracle, that a dead man should come to , 

that has never been observed in any age or coun ry. 

must, therefore, be a uniform expenence ^ 

miraculous event, otherwise the event would not iner 

appellation. And as a uniform expenence 

proof, there is here a direct and fuU proof, 

of the fact, against the existence of any , ye 

such a proof be destroyed, or the miracle rendered credible, 

but by an opposite proof, ’ eral maxim 

9X The plain consequence is (and it is ^ & efficient 
worthy of our attention). 'That no testimony is sufficient 

' Sometimes an event may not. in tiseiftctm to ^ circum- 

or naluie, and yet, if it were real « .‘Tonuary to 

stances, be denominated a inirade , ^ca , ^ should 

these laws. Thus if a v fall down dead, 

command a sick person to be well, a hca t should order many 

the clonds to po« rain, the winds to blow, m f ; thesi 

natural events, which immediately follow upon 

miehl justly be esteemed miracles, because they a 'am that the 

contrary to the laws of nature. For jairacle and no 

event and command concurred by accidCTt, removed, there 

.nn.rtn«r.on of the l.w, of nntore. If ’’“I nithlOE 

15 oYidcDlly a miracln, and a ttan-KresYioa of thrsc la ■ j of a man 
can be more contrary In natnre than that the voice m 
ahonld have aucb an innuence. A miracle may bo are 
a Iranisrltnin cf a tea cf naturi if a fnrl-iular rM J i,. 

er if thr tnurfettbon ef lome tnvinih asmt. A miracle ^ 

dnrevcrablc by men or no. Tb» .Her. no. “”tlc T?= 

The rainoE of a home or .hip into the air i. a 
rwU.nf of a feather, when the wind wants e>cr so Utile oi 
r«tmdte for that pvri>oie, w a» real i mlrajc, though rot so * 
s»»tb rfC*fd to «*• 
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events never happen in our days But it is nothing strange, 
I hope, that men should he m all ages You must surely 
have seen instances enough of that frailty You have your 
self heard many such marvellous relations started, 'which, 
being treated with scorn by all the wise and judicious, have 
at last been abandoned even by the vulgar Be assured, 
that those renowned lies, which have spread and flourished 
to such a monstrous height, arose from like beginnings, 
but being sown in a more proper soil, shot up at last into 
prodigies almost equal to those which they relate. 

It was a wise policy m that false prophet, Alexander, who 
though now forgotten, was once so famous to lay the first 
scene of his impostures m Paphlagonia, where, as Lucian 
tells us, the people were extremely ignorant and stupid, and 
ready to swallow even the grossest delusion People at 
a distance, who are weak enough to think the matter at all 
worth enquiry, have no opportunity of receiving better infor 
mation The stories come magnified to them by a hundred 
circumstances Fools are industrious in propagating the 
imposture , while the vnse and learned are contented, in 


general, to deride its absurdity, without informing themselves 
of the particular facts, by which it may be distinctly refuted 
And thus the impostor above mentioned was enabled to 
proceed, from his ignorant Paphlagonians, to the enlisting 
of votanes, even among the Grecian philosophers, and men 
of the most eminent rank and distinction m Rome nay, 
could engage the attention of that sage emperor Marcus 
Aure ius, so far as to make him trust the success of 
a mditary espedition to his delusive prophecies 

e a vantages are so great, of starting an imposture 
among an ignorant people, that, even though the delusion 

oa! t «>= of ‘f-™ 

"a:“ ■' 

the fust scene had been hid . n a T°‘° '' 

•d m a city renowned for arts and 
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knowledge. The n.ost 

barbarians carry the report sufficient credit and 

men have a large correspon enc , j^lusion. Men’s 

authority to contradict and rat ow display 

inclination to the marvellous as u j. exploded in 

itself. And thus a story, -h-h ts unj* 
the place where it was first star e , fixed his 

a thousand miles distance. u renowned 

residence at Athens, the hout the 

mart of learning had immediately spread, tooug_ 

whole Roman empire, their sense j, splayed by all 

being supported by so great 

the force of reason and eloquence, had enW y V 

eyes of mankind. It is 5 nnprtunity of performing 
through Paphlagonia, had an opp wished, it does 

this good office. But, though much to be 
not aLys happen, that «''“y 

ready to expose and „hich diminishes the 

85 , 1 may add as a fiurlA testimony for any, 

authority of prodigies, ‘hat the detected, that 

' even those which have not witnesses ; so that 

is not opposed by an inBnite num testimony, but 

not only the miracle desuoys th 

the testimony destroys ^'’jt'iters of religion, 

understood, let us consider, t, impossible 

whatever is different is contrary, md of 

the religions of ancient Romi^ o „„ any solid 

China should, all of them, nretended to have 

foundation. Every miracle, t ° ’ . pij jg of them 

been wrought in any of these relio ( the 

abound in miracles), as its direct it the 

particular system to .'" r overthrow every 

same force, though more indirect y, lij-pwise 

other system. In destroying a nv , . that system 
destroys the credit of those miracles, on which 
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know his nanative to be fals^ and yet persevere in it, with 
the best intentions in the world, for the sake of promoting 
so holy a cause: or even where this delusion has not 
place, vanity, excited by so strong a temptation, operates on 
him more powerfully than on the rest of mankind in any 
other circumstances j and self-interest with equal lorce. 
His auditors may not have^ and commonly have not, suf- 
ficient judgement to canvass his evidence : what judgement 
they have, they renounce by principle, in these sublime 
and mysterious subjects ; or if they were ever so willing 
to employ it, passion and a heated imagination disturb 
the regularity of its operations. Their credulity increases 
his impudence: and his impudence overpowers their 
aedulity. 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, leaves little room 
for reason or reflection ; but addressing itself entirely to the 
fancy or the affections, captivates the willing hearers, and 
subdues their understanding. Happily, this pitch it seldom 
attains. But what a Tully or a Demosthenes could scarcely 
effect over a Roman or Athenian audience, every Copuehin^ 
every itinerant or stationary teacher can perform over the 
generality of mankind, and in a higher degree, by touching 
such gross and vulgar passions. 


The many instances of forged miracles, and prophecies, 
and supernatural events, which, in all ages, have either been 
detected by contrary evidence, or which detect themselves 
by their absurdity, prove sufficiently the strong propensity 
of mankind to the extraordinary and the marvellous, and 
ought reasonably to beget a suspicion against all relations 
of this kind. This -- - * ^ - - - - - 


is our natural way of thinking, even 


with regard to the most common and most credible events. 

or instance. There b no kind of report which rises so 
^ily, and spreads so quickly, especially in countiy places 
as thwe concerning marriages ; inso- 
wo ) oung persons of equal condition never sec 
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each other twice but of news 

tTS s 

reporters of it, ' attention to these reports, 

known, that no man of S' evidence. Do 

till he find them confirmed by P stronger, incline the 

not the same passions, and oAem^^^^^ 

generality of mankind o religious miracles? 

greatest vehemence an ’ esumption against aU 

04 T/nrdfy. It forms ^ P that they are ob- 

supematural and miraculous ;„aorant and barbarous 

seLd chiefly to abound "f^^ven admission to 
nations; or if a civilired pe^ received 

any of them, that P“P ' ^^^srous ancestors, who trans- 
them from ignorant and sanction and authority, 

mitted them with that mvi .tyjten we peruse 

which always attend receive P imagine our- 

the first histories of all nation , ^^]j!^„here the whole 

selves transported ‘"‘® . ^very element performs 

frame of nature is disjointed, D 

Us operations in a different "^minean 

present. Battles, revolutions pes«^^^^^_ 

are never the effect of t os , judgements, quite 

experience. Prodigies, intermingled with 

obscure the few natural j^j^ner every page, m 

them. But as the former gr enlightened ages, we 

proportion as we advance n^ ..sterious or supernatural 
soon learn, that there is nothing mj propensi^ 

in the case, but that all procee s though this 

of mankind ‘owards the ma^d^ous, and^h^^^^ 

inclination may at intervals rec“ extirpated from human 
learning, it can never be thoroughly extirpate 

.1., :« aot to say, upon the 
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was established, so that all the prodigies of difTerenl 
religions are to be regarded as contrary facts, and the 
evidences of these prodigies, whether weak or strong as 
opposite to each other According to this method of 
reasoning, when we believe any miracle of Mahomet or 
his successors, we have for our warrant the testimony 
of a few barbarous Arabians And on the other hand, we 
are to regard the authority of Titus Livms, Plutarch, 
Tacitus, and, in short of all the authors and witnesses, 
Grecian, Chinese, and Roman Catholic, who have related 
any miracle in their particular religion , 1 say, we are to 
regard their testimony m the same light as if they had 
mentioned that Mahometan miracle, and had m express 
terms contradicted it, with the same certainty as they have 
for the miracle they relate This argument may appear 
over subtile and refined, but is not in reality different 
from the reasoning of a judge, who supposes that the 
credit of two witnesses, mamUming a enme against any 
one IS destroyed by the testimony of two others, who 
affirm him to have been two hundred leagues distant, at 
the same instant when the crime is said to have been 
committed 

08 One of the best attested miracles in all profane history, 
IS that which Tacitus reports of Vespasian, who cured 
a blind man m Alexandria, by means of his spittle, and 
a lame man by the mere touch of his foot , in obedience 
to a vision of the god Serapis who had enjoined them to 
have recourse to the Emperor for these miraculous cures 
The story may be seen in that fine historian * , where every 
circumstance seems to add weight to the testimony and 
might be displayed at large with all the force of argument 
and eloquence, if any one were now concerned to enforce 
the evidence of that exploded and idolatrous superstition 
* Hut lib V cap 8 SnctOBltt* gives nearly ihc same acco nt «« vUa 
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The gravity, solidity, age, and probity of so great an 
emperor, who, through the whole course of his life, con- 
versed in a familiar manner with his friends and courtiers, 
and never affected those extraordinary airs of divinity 
assumed by Alexander and Demetrius. The historian, 
a cotemporary writer, noted for candour and veracity, and 
withal, the greatest and most penetrating genius, perhaps, 
of all antiquity; and so free from any tendency to credulity, 
that he even lies under the contrary imputation, of atheism 
and profaneness: The persons, from whose authority he 
related the miracle, of established character for judgement 
and veracity, as we may well presume ; eye-witnesses of the 
fact, and confirming their testimony, after the Flavian 
family was despoiled of the empire, and could no longer 
give any reward, as the price of a lie. Utrumque^ qui 
interfuere^ nune quoque memoranty posiquom nullum mendado 
pretium. To which if we add the public nature of the facts, 
as related, it will appear, that no evidence can well be 
supposed stronger for so gross and so palpable a falsehood. 

There is also a memorable story related by Cardinal de 
Retz, which may well deserve our consideration. "When 
that intriguing politician fled into Spain, to avoid the 
persecution of his enemies, he passed through Saragossa, 
the capital of Arragon, where he was shewn, in the 
cathedral, a man, who had served seien years as a door- 
keeper, and was well known to every body in town, that 
had ever paid his devotions at that church. He tvxd been 
seen, for so long a time, wanting a leg; but recovered that 
limb by the rubbing of holy oil upon the stump ; and the 
cardinal assures us that be saw him with two legs. This 
miracle was vouched by all the canons of the church ; and 
the whole company in town were appealed to for a con- 
firmation of the fact; whom the caMinal found, by their 
rcalous devotion, to be thorough believers of the miracle. 
Here tlic tclaier was also colcmporary to the supposed 
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prodigy, of an incredulous and libertine character, as well 
as of great genius , the miracle of so singular a nature as 
could scarcely admit of a counterfeit, and the witnesses 
very numerous, and all of them, in a manner, spectators of 
the fact, to which they gave their testimony And what 
adds mightily to the force of the evidence, and may double 
our surprise on this occasion, is, that the cardinal himself, 
who relates the story, seems not to give any credit to it, and 
consequently cannot be suspected of any concurrence in 
the holy fraud He considered justly, that it was not 
requisite, m order to reject a fact of this nature, to be 
able accurately to disprove the testimony, and to trace its 
falsehood, through all the circumstances of kna\ery and 
credulity which produced it He knew, that, as this was 
commonly altogether impossible at any small distance of 
time and place, so was it extremely difficult, even where 
one was immediately present, by reason of the bigotrj 
Ignorance, cunning, and roguery of a great part of mm 
kind He therefore concluded, like a just reasoncr, that 
such an evidence earned falsehood upon the very face of it, 
and that a miracle, supported by any human testimony, was 
more properly a subject of derision than of argument 
There surely never was a greater number of miracles 
ascribed to one person, than those, which were lately said 
to have been wrought m France upon the tomb of Abb^ 
Pans, the famous Jansenist, with whose sanctity the people 
were so long deluded The curing of the sick, giving 
hearing to the deaf, and sight to the blind, were every 
where talked of as the usual effects of that holy sepulchre 
But what IS more extraordinary , many of the miracles were 
immediately proved upon the spot, before judges of un 
questioned integrity, attested by witnesses of credit md 
distinction, m a learned age, and on the most eminent 
theatre that is now m the world Nor is this all a relation 
of them was published and dispersed every where , nor were 
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the Jtsuits^ though a learned body, supported by the civil 
magistrate, and determined enemies to those opinions, in 
whose favour the miracles were said to have been wrought, 
ever able distinctly to refute or detect them'. Where shall 
we find such a number of circumstances, agreeing to the 
corroboration of one fact ? And what have we to oppose 
to such a cloud of witnesses, but the absolute impossibility 
or miraculous nature of the events, which they relate ? And 
this surely, in the eyes of all reasonable people, will alone 
be regarded as a sufficient refutation. 

67 Is the consequence just, because some human testimony 
has the utmost force and authority in some cases, when it 
relates the battle of Philippi or Pbarsalia for instance; that 
therefore all kinds of testimony must, in all cases, have 
equal force and authority? Suppose that the Desarean 
and Pompeian factions ^d, each of them, claimed the 
victory in these battles, and that the historians of each 
party had uniformly ascribed the advantage to their own 
side; how could mankind, at this distance, have been able 
to determine between them? The contrariety is equally 
strong between the miracles related by Herodotus or 
Plutarch, and those delivered by Mariana, Bede, or any 
monUsh historian. 

The wise lend a very academic faith to every report 
which favours the passion of the reporter; whether it 
magnifies his country, bis family, or himself, or in any 
other way strikes in -wbVi his nalurai indinaiions and 
propensities. But what greater temptation than to appear 
a missionary, a prophet, an ambassador from heaven? 
^Vho would not encounter many dangers and difficulties, 
in order to attain so sublime a character? Or if, by the 
help of vanity and a heated imagination, a man has first 
made a convert of himself, and entered seriously into the 
delusion; who ever scruples to make use of pious frauds, 
in support of so holy and meritorious a cause ? 

* For Kotr, *« p. 344. 
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The smallest spark may here kindle into the greatest 
flame; because the materials are always prepared for it. 
The avtdutn genus aurtcularum^^ the gazing populace, 
receive greedily, without examination, whatever sooths 
superstition, and promotes wonder. 

Hoiv many stories of this nature have, m all ages, been 
detected and exploded m their infancy ? How many more 
have been celebrated for a time, and have afterwards sunk 
into neglect and oblivion? Where such reports, therefore, 
fly about, the solution of the phenomenon is obvious j and 
we judge m conformity to regular experience and observa- 
tion, when we account for it by the known and natural 
principles of credulity and delusion And shall we, rather 
than have a recourse to so natural a solution, allow of 
a miraculous violation of the most established laws of 
nature ? 

I need not mention the difficulty of detecting a falsehood 
in any private or even public history, at the place, where it 
18 said to happen, much more when the scene is removed 
to ever so small a distance Even a court of judicature, 
with all the authority, accuracy, and judgement, which they 
can employ, find themselves often at a loss to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood in the most recent actions 
But the matter never comes to any issue, if trusted to the 
common method of altercations and debate and flying 
rumours, especially when men’s passions ha\e taken part 
on either side 


In the infancy of new religions, the wise and learned 
commonly esteem the matter too inconsiderable to deserve 
their attention or regard. And when afterwards they would 
willingly detect the cheat, in order to undeceive the deluded 
multitude, the season is now past, and the records and 


Lacret 
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No means of detection remain, but those which must be 
drawn from the very testimony itself of the reporters : and 
these, though always sufficient with the judicious and 
knowing, are commonly too fine to fall under the compre- 
hension of the vulgar, 

08 Upon the whole, then, it appears, that no testimony for 
any kind of miracle has ever amounted to a probability, 
much less to a proof ; and that, even supposing it amounted 
to a proof, it would be opposed by another proof ; derived 
from the very nature of the fact, which it would endeavour 
to establish. It is experience only, which gives authority 
to human testimony; and it is the same experience, wbicli 
assures us of the laws of nature. When, therefore, these 
two kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing to 
do but substract the one from the other, and embrace an 
opinion, either on one side or the other, with that assurance 
which arises from the remainder. But according to the 
principle here explained, this substraction, with regard to 
all popular religions, amounts to an entire annihilation ; and 
therefore we may establish it as a maxim, that no human 
testimony can have such force as to prove a miracle, and 
make it a just foundation for any such system of religion. 

80 I beg the limitations here made may be remarked, when 
I say, that a miracle can never be proved, so as to be the 
foundation of a s)stem of religion. For I own, that 
otherwise, there may possibly be miracles, or violations of 
the usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of 
proof from human testimony; though, perhaps, it will be 
impossible to find any such in all the records of history. 
Thus, suppose, all authors, in ail languages, agree, that, 
from the first of January 1600, there was a total darkness 
over the whole earth for eight days: suppose that the 
tradition of this extraordinary event is still strong and 
lively among the people: that all travellers, who return 
from foreign countries, bring us accounts of the same 
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tradition, without the least vanation or contradiction it is 
evident, that our present philosophers, instead of doubting 
the fact, ought to receive it as certain, and ought to search 
for the causes whence it might be derived The decay, 
corruption, and dissolution of nature, is an event rendered 
probable by so many analogies, that any phenomenon, 
which seems to hive a tendency towards that catastrophe, 
comes within the reach of human testimony, if that testimony 
be very extensive and uniform 

But suppose, that all the historians who treat of England, 
should agree, that, on the first of January 1600, Queen 
Elizabeth died , that both before and after her death she 


was seen by her physicians and the whole court, as is usual 
with persons of her rank , that her successor was acknow 
ledged and proclaimed by the parliament, and that, after 
being interred a month, she again appeared, resumed the 
throne, and governed England for three years I must 
confess that I should be surprised at the concurrence of so 
many odd circumstances, but should not have the least 
inclination to believe so miraculous an event I should not 


doubt of her pretended death, and of those other public 
circumstances that followed it I should only assert it to 
have been pretended, and that it neither was, nor possibly 
could be real You would in vam object to me the diffi 
culty, and almost impossibihiy of deceiving the world m an 
affair of such consequence , the wisdom and solid judgement 
of that renowned queen, with the little or no advantage 
which she could reap from so poor an artifice All this 
might astonish me , but I would still reply, that the knavery 
and folly of men arc such common phenomena, that 
1 should rather believe the most extraordinary events to 
arise from their concunence, than admit of so signal 
a violation of the laws of nature. 

^ system of 

S> u , men, m all ages, have been so much imposed on 
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by ridiculous stories of that kind, that men 

would be a full proof of a cheat, an > 

of sense, not only to make rejem to m h 

reject it without farther Almighty, it 

whom the miracle is ascribed, be, probable; 

does not, upon that account, becom „„Viutes or actions 

since it is impossible for us to know 

of such a Being, otherwise than from t P 

we have of his productions, in the usua 

This still reduces us to past o“ion and^oWige^ 

compare the instances ofthevio ion 

mony of men, with those of f^em is most 

nature by miracles, in order to judge " 

likely and probable. As to violations of ttoh 

common in the testimony concern! g ^ 

than in that concerning any ot ” former’ testimony, 

diminish very much the authority of to fo™ 

and make us form a general "^".e ft may be 

attention to it, with whatever specious pretence 

“^acon seems to have e^d 

;irr\®;st:rc "f — -r-d 

productions, and in a worf be done with the 

extraordinary in nature. But i truth Above all, 

most severe scrutiny, lest we depart from tmtW ^ 
every relation must be consi er prodigies of 

depends in any degree “P"" 5*®' be Lnd in the 

Livy : And no less so. every tong that is m h 
Viriters of natural magic or a uu>i . j appetite for 
seem, all of them, to ^have an unconquerab 

falsehood and fable’.’ method of reasoning 

100 I am the better pleased with the ^^nfound those 

here delivered, as I think it may serve 
■ Nov Onr tib. n »pb >9 
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dangerous friends or disguised enemies to the Christian 
Religion, who have undertaken to defend it by the principles 
of human reason. Our most holy religion is founded on 
Faith, not on reason ; and it is a sure method of exposing 
it to put it to such a trial as it is, by no means, fitted to 
endure. To make this more evident, let us examine those 
miracles, related in scripture ; and not to lose ourselves in 
too wide a field, let us confine ourselves to such as we find 
in the Pentateuch, which we shall examine, according to the 
principles of these pretended Christians, not as the word or 
testimony of God himself, but as the production of a mere 
human writer and historian. Here then we are first to 
consider a book, presented to us by a barbarous and 
ignorant people, written in an age when they were still more 
barbarous, and in all probability long after the facts which 
It relates, corroborated by no concurring testimony, and 
resembling those fabulous accounts, which every nation gives 
of its origin. Upon reading this book, we find it full of 
prodigies and miracles. It gives an account of a state of 
the world and of human nature entirely different from the 
present: Of our fall from that state: Of the age of man, 
extended to near a thousand years • Of the destruction of 
the world by a deluge : Of the arbitrary choice of one 
people, as the favourites of heaven ; and that people the 
countrymen of the author: OF their deliverance from 
bondage by prodigies the most astonishing imaginable: 
1 desire any one to lay his hand upon his heart, and after 
a serious consideration declare, whether he thinks that the 
falsehood of such a book, supported by such a testimony, 
would be more extraordinary and miraculous than all the 
miracles it relates j which is, however, necessary to make it 
be received, according to the measures of probability above 
established. 

101 What we have said of miracles may be applied, without 
any variation, to prophecies ; and indeed, all prophecies are 
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real miracles, and as such only, can be admitted as proofs of 
any revelation If it did not exceed the capacity of human 
nature to foretell future events, it would be absurd to employ 
any prophecy as an argument for a divine mission or 
authonty from heaven So that, upon the whole, v\e may 
conclude, that the Chmitan Religion not only was at first 
attended with miracles, but eten at this day cannot be 
believed by any reasonable person without one Mere 
reason is insufficient to convince us of its veracity And 
whoever is moved by Fatih to assent to it, is conscious of 
a continued miracle in his own person, which subverts all 
the principles of his understanding, and gives him a deter 
mination to believe what is most contrary to custom and 
expenence 
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SECTION XI. 

OF A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE AND OF A FUTURE 
STATE. 

102 I WAS lately engaged in conversation with a friend who 
loves sceptical paradoxes ; where, though he advanced 
many principles, of which I can by no means approve, yet 
as they seem to be cunous, and to bear some relation to the 
chain of reasoning earned on throughout this enquiry, I shall 
here copy them from my memory as accurately as I can, in 
order to submit them to the judgement of the reader. 

Our conversation began with my admiring the singular 
good fortune of philosophy, which, as it requires entire hberty 
above all other privileges, and chiefly flourishes from the free 
opposition of sentiments and argumentation, received its first 
birth in an age and country of freedom and toleration, and 
was never cramped, even in its most extravagant principles, 
by any creeds, concessions, or penal statutes. For, except 
the banishment of Protagoras, and the death of Socrates, 
which last event proceeded partly from other motives, there 
are scarcely any instances to be met with, in ancient history, 
of this bigotted jealousy, with which the present age is so 
much infested Epicurus lived at Athens to an advanced 
age, in peace and tranquillity : Epicureans * were even 
admitted to receive the sacerdotal character, and to officiate 
at the altar, in the most sacred rites of the established 
religion ; And the public encouragement * of pensions and 
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salaries was afforded equally, by the wisest of all the Roman 
emperors*, to the professors of every sect of philosophy. 
How requisite such kind of treatment was to philosophy, in 
her early youth, will easily be conceived, if we reflect, that, 
even at present, when she may be supposed more hardy and 
robust, she bears with much difficulty the inclemency of the 
seasons, and those harsh winds of calumny and persecution, 
which blow upon her. 

You admire, says my friend, as the singular good fortune 
of philosophy, what seems to result from the natural cource 
of things, and to be unavoidable in every age and nation. 
This pertinacious bigotry, of which you complain, as so fatal 
to philosophy, is really her offspring, who, after allying with 
superstition, separates himself entirely from the interest of 
his parent, and becomes her most inveterate enemy and 
persecutor. Speculative dogmas of religion, the present 
occasions of such furious dispute, could not possibly be 
conceived or admitted in the early ages of the world ; when 
mankind, being wholly illiterate, formed an idea of religion 
more suitable to their weak apprehension, and composed 
their sacred tenets of such tales chiefly as were the objects 
of traditional belief, more than of argument or disputation. 
After the first alarm, therefore, was over, which arose from 
the new paradoxes and principles of the philosophers ; these 
teachers seem ever after, during the ages of antiquity, to 
have lived in great harmony with the established supersti- 
tion, and to have made a fair partition of mankind between 
them; the former claiming all the learned and wise, the 
latter possessing all the vulgar and illiterate. 
lOS It seems then, say I, that you leave politics entirely out of 
the question, and never suppose, that a wise magistrate can 
justly be jealous of certain tenets of philosophy, such as 
those of Epicurus, which, denying a divine existence and 
consequently a providence and a future state, seem to loosen, 

* Lnciuai and Dio 
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in a great measure, the ties of morality, and may be 
supposed, for that reason, pernicious to the peace of civil 
society. 

I know, replied he, that in fact these persecutions never, 
in any age, proceeded from calm reason, or from experience 
of the pernicious consequences of philosophy ; but arose 
entirely from passion and prejudice. But what if I should 
advance farther, and assert, that if Epicurus had been 
accused before the people, by any of the sycophants or 
informers of those days, he could easily have defended 
his cause, and proved his principles of philosophy to be 
as salutary as those of his adversaries, who endeavoured, 
with such zeal, to expose him to the public hatred and 
jealousy ? 

I wish, said I, you would try your eloquence upon so 
extraordinary a topic, and make a speech for Epicurus, which 
might satisfy, not the mob of Athens, if you will allow that 
ancient and polite city to have contained any mob, but the 
more philosophical part of his audience, such as might be 
supposed capable of comprehending his arguments. 

The matter would not be difficult, upon such conditions, 
replied he : And if you please, I shall suppose myself Epi- 
curus for a moment, and make you stand for the Athenian 
people, and shall deliver you such an harangue as will fill 
all the urn with white beans, and leave not a black one to 
gratify the malice of my adversaries. 

Very well : Pray proceed upon these suppositions. 

104 I come hither, O ye Athenians, to justify in your assembly 
what I maintained in my school, and I find myself impeached 
by furious antagonists, instead of reasoning with calm and 
dispassionate enquirers. Your deliberations, which of right 
should be directed to questions of public good, and the 
interest of the commonwealth, are diverted to the disquisi- 
tions of speculative philosophy ; and these magnificent, but 
perhaps fruitless enquiries, take place of your more familiar 
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is an argument drawn from effects to causes From the 
order of the work, you infer, that there must have been 
project and forethought in the workman. If you cannot 
make out this point, you allow, that your conclusion fails ; 
and you pretend not to establish the conclusion in a 
greater latitude than the phenomena of nature will justify. 
These are your concessions. I desire you to mark the 


consequences. 

When we infer any particular cause from an effect, we 
must proportion the one to the other, and can never be 
allowed to ascribe to the cause any qualities, but what are 
exactly sufficient to produce the effect A body of ten 
ounces raised in any scale may serve as a proof, that the 
counterbalancing weight exceeds ten ounces j but can never 
afford a reason that it exceeds a hundred. If the cause, 
assigned for any effect, be not sufficient to produce it, we 
must either reject that cause, or add to it such qualities as 
wfll give it a just proportion to the effect. But if we ascribe 
to it farther qualities, or affirm it capable of producing other 
efftcls, we can only indulge the licence of conjecture, and 
arbitranly suppose the existence of qualities and energies, 
without reason or authority. 

The same rule holds, whether the cause assigned be brute 
unconscious matter, or a rational intelligent being. If the 
^use be known only by the effect, we never ought to ascribe 
0 It any qualities, beyond what are precisely requisite to 
produce the effect : Nor can we. by any rules of just reason- 
ing, return back from the cause, and infer other effects from 
It. beyond those by which alone it is known to us. No one, 
mmly from the sight of one of Zeuxis’s pictures, could know, 
no *' ” architect, and was an artist 

^ents and taste. dispUycd in the particular work before us ; 
these we may safely conclude the workman to be possessed 
of. The cause must be proportioned to the effect ; and if 
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foundation m reason, and that you have no ground to 
ascribe to him any qualities, but what you see he has 
actually exerted and displayed m his productions Let your 
gods, therefore, O philosophers, be suited to the present 
appearances of nature and presume not to alter these 
appearances by arbitrary suppositions, m order to suit 
them to the attributes, which you so fondly ascnbe to your 
deities 


107 When pnests and poets, supported by your authority, O 
Athenians, talk of a golden or silver age, which preceded 
the present state of vice and misery, I hear them with 
attention and with reverence But when philosophers, who 
pretend to neglect authority, and to cultivate reason, hold 
the same discourse, I pay them not, I own, the same 
obsequious submission and pious deference I ask , who 
earned them into the celestial regions, who admitted them 
into the councils of the gods, who opened to them the book 
of fate, that they thus rashly affirm, that their deities have 
executed, or will execute, any purpose beyond what has 
actually appeared ? If they tell me, that they have mounted 
on the steps or by the gradual ascent of reason, and by 
dratving inferences from effects to causes, I still insist, that 
the) have aided the ascent of reason by the wings of 
imagination, otherwise they could not thus change their 
manner of inference, and argue from causes to effects , 
presuming, that a more perfect production than the present 
^Norld would be more suitable to such perfect beings as the 
go s, and forgetting that they have no reason to ascnbe 
to these celestial beings any perfection or any attnbute, but 
vkhat can be found m the present world 
Hence all the fruitless industry to account for the ill 
appearances of nature, and save the honour of the gods, 
wh,l= ™ must arknowledge the reality of that evtl and 

obstinate and intractable qnahttes of matter, we are told, 
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I teach in my school, or rather, which I examine in my 
gardens? Or what do you find in this whole question, 
wherein the security of good morals, or the peace and 
order of society, is in the least concerned? 

I deny a providence, you say, and supreme governor 
of the world, who guides the course of events, and punishes 
the vicious with infamy and disappointment, and rewards 
the virtuous with honour and success, in all their under- 
takings. But surely, I deny not the course itself of events, 
which lies open to every one’s inquiry and examination. 
I acknowledge, that, in the present order of things, virtue 
is attended with more peace of mind than vice, and 
meets with a more favourable reception from the world. 
I am sensible, that, according to the past experience of 
mankind, friendship js the chief joy of human life, and 
moderation the only source of tranquillity and happiness. 
I never balance between the virtuous and the vicious course 
of lifej but am sensible, that, to a well-disposed mind, 
every advantage is on the side of the former. And what 


can you say more, allowing all your suppositions and 
r^onmgs? You tell me, indeed, that this disposition 
of things proceeds from inlelHgence and design. But 
w atever it proceeds from, the disposition itself, on which 
depends our happiness or misery, and consequently our 
conduct and deportment in life is still the same. It is 
si open or me, as well as you, to regulate my behaviour, 
y my experience of past events. And if you affirm, that, 
while a divine providence is allowed, and a supreme dis- 

■" I •’“S'" “> 4cct .cme 
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^he ite I here find 

detect which I have before endeavoured to 
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saying, that the justice of the gods, at present, exerts 
itself in part, but not in its full extent; I answer, that 
you have no reason to give it any particular extent, but 
only so far as you see it, at present, exert itself. 

110 Thus I bring the dispute, O Athenians, to a short 
issue with my antagonists. The course of nature lies 
open to my contemplation as well as to theirs. The ex- 
perienced train of events is the great standard, by which 
we all regulate our conduct. Nothing else can be appealed 
to in the field, or in the senate. Nothing else ought 
ever to be heard of in the school, or in the closet. In 
vain would our limited understanding break through those 
boundaries, which are too narrow for our fond imagination. 
^Vhile we argue from the course of nature, and infer 
a particular intelligent cause, which first bestowed, and still 
preserves order in the universe, we embrace a principle, 
which is both uncertain and useless. It is uncertain; 
because the subject lies entirely beyond the reach of 
human experience. It is useless; because our knowledge 
of this cause being derived entirely from the course of 
Tuture, we can never, according to the rules of just reason- 
ing, return back from the cause with any new inference, 
or ma ng additions to the common and experienced course 
o nature, establish any new pnnciples of conduct and 
behaviour. 


lu I observe (said I, finding he had finished his harangue) 
that yen negleet not the artifiee of the demagogues of 
old; and as you were pleased to make me stand for the 
people, you insmuate yourself into my favour by embracing 
ftose pnnctples, to which, yon know, I have always ex- 
pessed a part.cuto attachment. But allowing you to 
Etands^of*^"^'^- ^ I think you ought) the only 

Questions J'^'^S^tnent concerning this, and all other 
exneripn ° ^ tlut but, from the very same 

expertence, to which you appeal, it may be possible to 
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refute this reasoning, vrhich you have put into the mouth of 
Epicurus. If you saw, for instance, a half-finished building, 
surrounded with heaps of brick and stone and mortar, 
and all the instruments of masonry; could you not infer 
from the effect, that it was a work of design and con- 
trivance? And could you not return again, from this 
inferred cause, to infer new additions to the effect, and 
conclude, that the building would soon be finished, and 
receive all the further improvements, which art could 
bestow upon it? If you saw upon the sea-shore the 
print of one human foot, you would conclude, that a man 
had passed that way, and that be had also left the traces 
of the other foot, though effaced by the rolling of the 
sands or inundation of the waters. Why then do you 
refuse to admit the same method of reasoning with regard 
to the order of nature? Consider the world and the present 
life only as an imperfect building, from which you can 
infer a supenor intelligence; and arguing from that superior 
intelligence, which can leave nothing imperfect ; why may 
you not infer a more finished scheme or plan, which will 
receive its completion in some distant point of space or 
time? Are not these methods of reasoning exactly similar? 
And under what pretence can you embrace the one, while 
you reject the other? 

112 The infinite difference of the subjects, replied he, is 
a sufficient foundation for this difference in my conclusions 
In vorks of human art and contrivance, it is allowable to 
advance from the effect to the cause, and returning back 
from the cause, to form new Inferences concerning the 
effect, and examine the alterations, which it has probably 
undergone, or may still undergo. But what is the founda- 
tion of this method of reasoning? Plainly this; that 
man is a being, whom we know by experience, whose 
motives and designs we are acquainted with, and whose 
projects and inclinations have a certain connexion and 
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coherence, according to the laws which nature has estab- 
lished for the government of such a creature When, there- 
fore, we find, that any work has proceeded from the skil* 
and industry of man , as we are otherwise acquainted with 
the nature of the animal, we can draw a hundred infer 
ences concerning what may be expected from him , and 
these inferences will all be founded in experience and 
observation But did we know man only from the single 
work or production which we examine, it were impossible 
for us to argue in this manner, because our knowledge 
of all the qualities, which we ascribe to him, being in that 
case derived from the production, it is impossible they 
could point to anything farther, or be the foundation of 
any new inference The print of a foot m the sand can 
only prove, when considered alone, that there was some 
figure adapted to it, by which it was produced but the 
print of a human foot proves likewise, from our other 
expenence, that there was probably another foot, which 
also left Its impression, though effaced by time or other 
accidents Here we mount from the effect to the cause , 
and descending again from the cause, infer alterations in 
the effect, but this is not a continuation of the same 
Simple chain of reasoning We comprehend in this case 
a hundred other experiences and observations, concerning 
the usual figure and members of that species of animal, 
without which this method of argument must be considered 
as fallacious and sophistical 

113 The case is not the same with our reasonings from the 
works of nature The Deity is known to us only by his 
productions, and is a single being m the universe, not 
comprehended under any species or genus, from whose 
experienced attributes or qualities, we can, by analogy, 
infer any attribute or quality m him As the universe 
s ews Wisdom and goodness we infer wisdom and good 
ness As it shews a particular de,,ree of these perfections 
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occasion, observe the same conduct, which we oursehes, 
m his situation, would have embraced as reasonable and 
eligible But, besides that the ordinary course of nature 
may convince us, that almost everything is regulated by 
principles and maxims very diflerent from ours , besides 
this, 1 say, it must evidently appear contrary to all rules 
of analogy to reason, from the intentions and projects 
of men, to those of a Being so different, and so much 
supenor. In human nature, there is a certain experienced 
coherence of designs and inclinations , so that when, 
from any fact, we have discovered one intention of any 
man, it may often be reasonable, from experience, to 
infer another, and draw a long chain of conclusions con- 
cerning his past or future conduct But this method of 
reasoning can never have place with regard to a Being, 
so remote and incomprehensible, who bears much less 
analogy to any other being m the universe than the sun 
to a waxen taper, and who discovers himself only by 
some faint traces or outlines, beyond which we have no 
authority to ascribe to him any attribute or perfection 
What we imagine to be a superior perfection, may really 
be a defect Or were it ever so much a perfection, the 
ascribing of it to the Supreme Being, where it appears 
not to have been really exerted to the full, in his works, 
savours more of flattery and panegyric, than of just reasoning 
'and sound philosophy All the philosophy, therefore, in the 
world, and all the religion, which is nothing but a species 
of philosophy, will never be able to carry us beyond the 
usual course of experience, or give us measures of conduct 
and behaviour different from those which are furnished by 
reflections on common life No new fact can ever be 
inferred from the religious hypothesis , no event foreseen 
or foretold , no reward or punishment expected or dreaded, 
beyond what is already known by practice and observation 
So that my apology for Bpicurus will still appear solid and 
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satisfactoiy ; nor have the political interests of society any 
connexion with the philosophical disputes concerning meta- 
physics and religion. 

114 There is still one circumstance, replied I, which you 
seem to have overlooked. Though I should allow your 
premises, I must deny your conclusion. You conclude, that 
religious doctrines and reasonings can have no influence on 
life, because they ought to have no influence; never con- 
sidering, that men reason not in the same manner you do, 
but draw many consequences from the belief of a divine 
Existence, and suppose that the Deity will inflict punish 
ments on vice, and bestow rewards on virtue, beyond what 
appear in the ordinary course of nature. Whether this 
reasoning of theirs be just or not, is no matter. Its influence 
on their life and conduct must still be the same. And, 
those, who attempt to disabuse them of such prejudices, 
may, for aught I know, be good reasoners, but I cannot 
allow them to be good citizens and politicians ; since they 
free men from one restraint upon their passions, and male 
the infringement of the laws of society, in one respect, more 
easy and secure. 

After all, I may, perhaps, agree to your general conclusion 
in favour of liberty, though upon different premises from 
those, on W’hich you endeavour to found it. I think, that 
the state ought to tolerate every principle of philosophy; 
nor is there an instance, that any government has suffered 
in its political interests by such indulgence. There is no 
enthusiasm among philosophers; their doctrines are not 
very alluring to the people ; and no restraint can be put 
upon their reasonings, but what must be of dangerous 
consequence to the sciences, and even to the suite, by 
paving the way for persecution and oppression in points, 
where the generality of mankind are more deeply interested 
and concerned. 

115 But Uicrc occurs to me (continued I) with regard to jour 

X. 3 
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main topic, a difficulty, which I shall just propose to you 
without insisting on it; lest it lead into reasonings of too 
nice and delicate a nature. In a word, I much doubt 
whether it be possible for a cause to be known only by its 
effect (as you have all along supposed) or to be of so singular 
and particular a nature as to have no parallel and no simi- 
larity with any other cause or object, that has ever fallen 
under our observation. It is only when two species of objects 
are found to be constantly conjoined, that we can infer the 
one from the other j and were an effect presented, whic 
was entirely singular, and could not be comprehended under 
any known species^ I do not see, that we could form any 
conjecture or inference at all concerning its cause. I 
experience and observation and analogy be, indeed, the 
only guides which we can reasonably follow m inferences of 
this nature ; both the effect and cause must bear a similarity 
and resemblance to other effects and causes, which we know, 
and which we have found, in many instances, to be con- 
joined with each other. I leave it to your own reflection to 
pursue the consequences of this principle. I shall just 
observe, that, as the antagonists of Epicurus always suppose 
the universe, an effect quite singular and unparalleled, to 
be the proof of a Deity, a cause no less singular and un- 
paralleled; your reasonings, upon that supposition, seem, 
at least, to merit our attention. There is, I own, some 


difficulty, how we can ever return from the cause to the 
effect, and, reasoning from our ideas of the former, infer 
any alteration on the latter, or any addition to it. 



SECTION XII. 


OF THE ACADESHCAL OR SCEPTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Part I. 

HO There is not a greater number of philosophical reason- 
ings, displayed upon any subject, than those, which prove 
the existence of a Deity, and refute the fallacies of Athehis\ 
and yet the most religious philosophers still dispute whether 
any man can be so blinded as to be a speculative atheist. 
How shall we reconcile these contradictions ? The knights* 
errant, who wandered about to clear the world of dragons 
and giants, never entertained the least doubt with regard to 
the existence of these monsters. 

The Sceptic is another enemy of religion, who naturally 
provokes the indignation of all divines and graver philoso- 
phers ; though it is certain, that no man ever met with any 
such absurd creature, or conversed with a man, who had no 
opinion or principle concerning any subject, either of action 
or speculation. This begets a very natural question ; What 
is meant by a sceptic ? And how far it is possible to push 
these philosophical principles of doubt and uncertainty ? 

There is a species of scepticism, antecedent to all study 
and philosophy, uhich is much inculcated by Des Cartes 
and others, as a sovereign preservative against error and 
precipitate judgement. It recommends an universal doubt, 
not only of all our former opinions and principles, but also 
of our very faculties j of whose veracity, say they, we must 
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main topic, a difficulty, which I shall just propose to you 
without insisting on it j lest it lead into reasonings of too 
nice and delicate a nature. In a word, I much doubt 
whether it be possible for a cause to be known only by its 
effect (as you have all along supposed) or to be of so singular 
and particular a nature as to have no parallel and no simi- 
larity with any other cause or object, that has ever fallen 
under our observation. It is only when two species of objects 
are found to be constantly conjoined, that we can infer the 
one from the other j and were an effect presented, whic r 
was entirely singular, and could not be comprehended under 
any known species, I do not see, that we could form any 
conjecture or inference at all concerning its cause. 1 
experience and observation and analogy be, indeed, the 
only guides which we can reasonably follow in inferences of 
this nature j both the effect and cause must bear a similarity 
and resemblance to other effects and causes, which we know, 
and which we have found, in many instances, to be con- 
joined with each other. I leave it to your own reflection to 
pursue the consequences of this principle. I shall just 
observe, that, as the antagonists of Epicurus always suppose 
the universe, an effect quite singular and unparalleled, to 
be the proof of a Deity, a cause no less singular and un- 
paralleled; your reasonings, upon that supposition, seem, 
at least, to merit our attention. There is, I own, some 
difficulty, how we can ever return from the cause to the 
effect, and, reasoning from our ideas of the former, infer 
any alteration on the latter, or any addition to it. 
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OF THE ACADEIHCAL OR SCEPTICAL PHILOSOPHV. 

Part I. 

116 There is not a greater number of philosophical reason- 
ings, displayed upon any subject, than those, which prove 
the existence of a Deity, and refute the fallacies of Aihthts j 
and yet the most religious philosophers still dispute whether 
any man can be so blinded as to be a speculative atheist. 
How shall we reconcile these contradictions ? The knights- 
errant, who wandered about to clear the world of dragons 
and giants, never entertained the least doubt with regard to 
the existence of these monsters. 

The Sceptic is another enemy of religion, who naturally 
provokes the indignation of all divines and graver philoso- 
phers ; though it is certain, that no man ever met with any 
such absurd creature, or conversed with a man, who had no 
opinion or principle concerning any subject, either of action 
or speculation. This begets a very natural question ; What 
is meant by a sceptic? And how far it is possible to push 
these philosophical principles of doubt and uncertainty ? 

There is a species of scepticism, antecedent to all study 
and philosophy, which is much inculcated by Des Cartes 
and others, as a sovereign preservative against error and 
precipitate judgement. It recommends an universal doubt, 
not only of all our former opinions and pnncjples, but also 
of our very faculties j of whose veracity, say they, we must 
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assure ourselves, by a chain of reasoning, deduced from 
some original principle, which cannot possibly be fallacious 
or deceitful But neither is there any such original pnn 
ciple, which has a prerogative above others, that are self 
evident and convincing or if there were, could we advance 
a step beyond it, but by the use of those very faculties, of 
which we are supposed to be already diffident The Carte- 
sian doubt, therefore, were it ever possible to be attained 
by any human creature (as it plainly is not) would be 
entirely incurable , and no reasoning could ever bring us to 
a state of assurance and conviction upon any subject 

It must, however, be confessed, that this species of scep- 
ticism when more moderate, may be understood in a very 
reasonable sense, and is a necessary preparative to the 
study of philosophy, by preserving a proper impartialitr 
m our judgements, and weaning our mind from all those 
prejudices, which we may have imbibed from education 
or rash opinion To begin with clear and self evident 
principles, to advance by timorous and sure steps to review 
frequently our conclusions, and examine accurately all their 
consequences, though by these means we shall make 
both a slow and a short pre^ess in our systems , are 
the only methods, by which we can ever hope to reach 
truth, and attain a proper stability and certainty in our 
determinations 

117 There is another speaes of scepticism consequent to 
science and enquiry, when men are supposed to have dis 
covered, either the absolute fallaciousness of their mental 
faculties or their unhtness to reach any fixed determination 
in all those curious subjects of speculation, about which 
they are commonly employed Even our very senses are 
brought into dispute, by a certain species of philosophers , 
and the maxims of common life are subjected to the same 
doubt as the most profound principles or conclusions of 
metaphysics and theol<^ As these paradoxical tenets 
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(if they may be called tenets) are to be met with in some 
philosophers, and the refutation of them in several, they 
naturally excite our curiosity, and make us enquire into the 
arguments, on which they may be founded. 

I need not insist upon the more trite topics, employed by 
the sceptics in all ages, against the evidence oi sense ^ such 
as those which are derived from the imperfection and 
fallaciousness of our organs, on numberless occasions j the 
crooked appearance of an oar in water ; the v'arious aspects 
of objects, according to their different distances ; the double 
images which arise from the pressing one eye; with many 
other appearances of a like nature. These sceptical topics, 
indeed, are only sufficient to prove, that the senses alone 
are not implicitly to be depended on; but that we must 
correct their evidence by reason, and by considerations, 
derived from the nature of the medium, the distance of the 
object, and the disposition of the organ, in order to render 
them, within their sphere, the proper criteria of truth and 
falsehood. There are other more profound arguments 
against the senses, which admit not of so easy a solution. 

118 It seems evident, that men are carried, by a natural 
instinct or prepossession, to repose faith in their senses ; 
and that, without any reasoning, or even almost before the 
use of reason, we always suppose an external univeree, 
which depends not on our perception, but would exist, 
though we and every sensible creature were absent or 
annihilated. Even the animal creation are governed by 
a like opinion, and preserve this belief of external objects, 
in all their thoughts, designs, and actions. 

It seems also evident, tha^ nhen men follow this blind 
and powerful instinct of nature, they always suppose the 
very images, presented by the senses, to be the external 
objects, and never entertain any suspicion, that the one are 
nothing but representations of the other. This very table, 
which we see white, and which we feel hard, is believed to 
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exist, independent of our perception, and to be something 
external to our mind, which perceives it. Our presence 
bestows not being on it : our absence does not annihilate 
it It preserves its existence uniform and entire, inde- 
pendent of the situation of intelligent beings, who perceive 
or contemplate it. 

But this universal and primary opinion of all men is soon 
destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches us, 
that nothing can ever be present to the mind but an image 
or perception, and that the senses are only the inlets, 
through which these images are conveyed, without being 
able to produce any immediate intercourse between the 
mind and the object. The table, which we see, seems to 
diminish, as we remove farther from it : but the real table, 
which exists independent of us, suffers no alteration : it 
was, therefore, nothing but its image, which was present to 
the mind. These are the obvious dictates of reason j and 
no man, who reflects, ever doubted, that the existences, 
which we consider, when we say, this house and that tree^ 
are nothing but perceptions in the mind, and fleeting copies 
or representations of other existences, which remain uniform 
and independent. 

119 So far, then, are we necessitated by reasoning to con- 
tradict or depart from the pnmary instincts of nature, and 
to embrace a new system with regard to the evidence of our 
senses. But here philosophy finds herself extremely cm- 
barrMsed, when she would justify this new system, and 
obviate the cavils and objections of the sceptics. She can 
no longer plead the infallible and irresistible instinct of 
nature; for that led us to a quite different system, which is 
acimowledged fallible and even erroneous. And to justify 
this pretended philosophical system, by a chain of clear 
and convincing argument, or even any appearance of argu- 
ment, exceeds the power of all human capacity. 

By what argument can it be proved, that the perceptions 
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of the mind must be ciused by external objects, entirely 
different from them, though resembling them (if that be 
possible) and could not arise either from the energy of the 
mind itself, or from the suggestion of some invisible and 
unknown spirit, or from some other cause still more un- 
known to us? It is acknowledged, that, in fact, many 
of these perceptions arise not from anything external, as 
in dreams, madness, and other diseases. And nothing can 
be more inexplicable than the manner, m which body 
should so operate upon mind as ever to convey an image 
of itself to a substance, supposed of so different, and even 
contrary a nature. 

It is a question of fact, whether the perceptions of the 
senses be produced by external objects, resembling them : 
how shall this question be determined? By experience 
surely; as all other questions of a like nature. But here 
experience is, and must be entirely silent. The mind has 
never anything present to it but the perceptions, and cannot 
possibly reach any experience of their connexion with 
objects. The supposition of such a connexion is, therefore, 
without any foundation in reasoning. 

120 To have recourse to the veracity of the supreme Being, 
in order to prove the veracity of our senses, is surely 
making a very unexpected circuit. If his veracity were at 
all concerned in this matter, our senses would be entirely 
infallible; because it is not possible that he can ever 
deceive. Not to mention, that, if the external world be 
once called in question, we shall be at a loss to find argu- 
ments, by %vhich we may prove the existence of that Being 
or any of his attributes. 

121 This is a topic, therefore, in which the profounder and 
more philosophical sceptics will always triumph, when they 
endeavour to introduce an universal doubt into all subjects 
of human knowledge and enquiry. Do you follow the 
instincts and propensities of nature, may they say, in 
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assenting to the veracity of sense ? But these lead > ou to 
believe that the very perception or sensible image is the 
external object Do you disclaim this principle, in order to 
embrace a more rational opinion, that the perceptions are 
only representations of something external ? You here depart 
from your natural propensities and more obvious senti 
ments , and yet are not able to satisfy your reason, ■which 
can never find any convincing argument from experience to 
prove, that the perceptions are connected with any external 
objects 

122 There is another sceptical topic of a hl^e nature, denved 
from the most profound philosophy, which might ment 
our attention, were it requisite to dive so deep, in order 
to discover arguments and reasonings, which can so little 
serve to any serious purpose It is universally allowed 
by modern enquirers that all the sensible qualities of ob 
jects, such as hard, soft, hot, cold white black, &c. are 
merely secondary, and exist not m the objects themselves 
but are perceptions of the mind, without any external 
archetype or model, which they represent. If this be 
allowed, with regard to secondary qualities, it must also 
follow, with regard to the supposed primary qualities of 
extension and solidity , nor can the latter be any more 
entitled to that denomination than the former The idea 
of extension is entiiely acquired from the senses of sight 
and feeling , and if all the qualities, perceived by the 
senses be in the mind, not m the object the same con 
elusion must reach the idea of extension, which is wholly 
dependent on the sensible ideas or the ideas of secondary 
qualities Nothing can save us from this conclusion, but 
the asserting that the ideas of those primary qualities are 
attained by Abstraction^ an opinion, which, if w e examine it 

accurately,we shall find tobe unintelligible, and even absurd 

An extension, that is neither tangible nor visible cannot 
possibly be conceived and a tangible or visible extension, 
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which is neither hard nor soft, black nor white, is equally 
beyond the reach of human conception. Let any man try 
to conceive a triangle in general, which is neither Isosceles 
nor Scalenum^ nor has any particular length or proportion 
of sides j and he will soon perceive the absurdity of all the 
scholastic notions with regard to abstraction and general 
ideas *. 

123 Thus the first philosophical objection to the evidence 
of sense or to the opinion of external existence consists 
in this, that such an opinion, if rested on natural instinct, is 
contrary to reason, and if referred to reason, is contrary to 
natural instinct, and at the same time carries no rational 
evidence with it, to convince an impartial enquirer. The 
second objection goes farther, and represents this opinion 
as contrary to reason : at least, if it be a principle of reason, 
that all sensible qualities are in the mind, not in the object. 
Bereave matter of all ’ts intelligible qualities, both primary 
and secondary, you in a manner annihilate it, and leave 
only a certain unknown, inexplicable something^ as the cause 
of our perceptions ; a notion so imperfect, that no sceptic 
will think it worth while to contend against it. 


Part II. 

124 It may seem a very extravagant attempt of the sceptics 
to destroy reason by argument and ratiocination j yet is 
this the grand scope of all their enquiries and disputes. 

* This argument is drawn from Dr. Berleley; and indeed most of tie 
writings of that very mgeniooj author form lie best lessons of scepticism, 
which are to be foand either among the andent or modem philosophers, 
llaylc not excepted. He professes, however, in his title-page (and 
undoobtedly with great truth} to have composed his book against the 
sceptics as well as against the atheists and free-thinkers. Cot that all his 
arguments, thongh otherwise intended, are, in reality, merely sceptical, 
appears from this, that thty admtt af no anru.'tr and product no ecn^ 
viction. Their only effect It to cause that momentary amaxemeat and 
irre^lotioa and confusion, wh!^ b the result of scepticism 
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They endeavour to find objections, both to our abstract 
reasonings, and to those which regard matter of fact and 
existence. 

The chief objection against all abstract reasonings is 
derived from the ideas of space and time ; ideas, which, in 
common life and to a careless view, are very clear and 
intelligible, but when they pass through the scrutiny of the 
profound sciences (and they are the chief object of these 
sciences) afford principles, which seem full of absurdity and 
contradiction. No priestly dogmas, invented on purpose to 
tame and subdue the rebellious reason of mankind, ever 
shocked common sense more than the doctrine of the 
infinitive divisibility of extension, with its consequences; 
as they are pompously displayed by all geometricians and 
metaphysicians, with a kind of triumph and exultation. 
A real quantity, infinitely less than any finite quantity, con- 
taining quantities infinitely less than itself, and so on in 
infinitum ; this is an edifice so bold and prodigious, that it 
is too weighty for any pretended demonstration to support, 
because it shocks the clearest and most natural principles 
of human reason But what renders the matter more 
extraordinary, is, that these seemingly absurd opinions are 
supported by a chain of reasoning, the clearest and most 
natural; nor is it possible for us to allow the premises 
without admitting the consequences. Nothing can be 
more convincing and satisfactory than all the conclusions 

Whatever dispates there may be about mathematical points, we 
m^t allow that there arc physical pomts ; that is, parts of extension, 
which cannot be divided or ksscued, either by the eye or imagination. 

present to the fancy or senses, are 
absolutely indivuible, and consequently must be allowed by matbema- 
Ucians to be infinitely less than any teal part of extension , and 
nolhlng appears more certain to teason, than that an infinite number of 
Ibem composes an infinite extension How much more an infimle 
number of those infinitely small parts ot extension, which arc itiU 
supposed infinitely divisible. 
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concerning the properties of circles and triangles ; and yet, 
when these are once received, how can we deny, that the 
angle of contact between a circle and its tangent is infinitely 
less than any rectilineal angle, that as you may increase the 
diameter of the circle in infinitum^ this angle of contact 
becomes still less, even in infinitum^ and that the angle 
of contact between other curves and their tangents may be 
infinitely less than those between any circle and its tangent, 
and so on, in infinitum? The demonstration of these 
principles seems as unexceptionable as that which proves 
the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right 
ones, though the latter opinion be natural and easy, and 
the former big with contradiction and absurdity. Reason 
here seems to be thrown into a kind of amazement and 
suspence, which, without the suggestions of any sceptic, 
gives her a diffidence of herself, and of the ground on 
which she treads. She sees a full light, which illuminates 
certain places j but that light borders upon the most pro- 
found (^rkness. And between these she is so dazzled and 
confounded, that she scarcely can pronounce with certainty 
and assurance concerning any one object. 

126 The absurdity of these bold determinations of the ab- 
stract sciences seems to become, if possible, still more 
palpable with regard to time than extension. An infinite 
number of real parts of time, passing in succession, and 
exhausted one after another, appears so evident a contra- 
diction, that no man, one should think, whose judgement 
is not corrupted, instead of being improved, by the sciences, 
would ever be able to admit of it. 

Yet still reason must remain restless, and unquiet, even 
with r^rd to that scepticism, to which she is driven by 
these seeming absurdities and contradictions. How any 
clear, distinct idea can contain circumstances, contradictory 
to itself, or to any other dear, distinct idea, is absolutely 
incomprehensible ; and is, perhaps, as absurd as any propo- 
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They endeavour to find objections, both to our abstrart 
reasonings, and to those which regard matter of fact and 
existence 

The chief objection against all abstract reasonings is 
derived from the ideas of space and time , ideas, which, m 
common life and to a careless view, are very clear and 
intelligible, but when they pass through the scrutiny of the 
profound sciences (and they are the chief object of these 
sciences) afford principles which seem full of absurdity and 
contradiction No priestly invented on purpose to 

tame and subdue the rebellious reason of mankind, ever 
shocked common sense more than the doctrine of the 
infinitive divisibility of extension, with its consequences, 
as they are pompously displayed by all geometricians and 
metaphysicians with a kind of triumph and exultation 
A real quantity, infinitely less than any finite quantity, con- 
taining quantities infinitely less than itself, and so on tn 
tnfinxtum , this is an edifice so bold and prodigious, that it 
IS too weighty for any pretended demonstration to support, 
because it shocks the clearest and most natural pnnciples 
of human reason* * But what renders the matter more 
extraordinary, is, that these seemingly absurd opinions are 
supported by a chain of reasoning, the clearest and most 
natural, nor is it possible for us to allow the premises 
without admitting the consequences Nothing can be 
more convincing and satisfactory than all the conclusions 

* '^, ***”'* disputes there rosy be about mathematical points, we 
m^t allow that there arc physical points that is parts of extension 
which cannot be divided or lessened, either by tbc eye or imagination 
^ese images, then which arc present to the fancy or senses, are 
absolutely ind visible and consequently must be alio ved by malhema 
ticms to be infinitely less than any real part of extension . and >et 
nothing appears more certa n to reason, than that an infinite number of 
them composes an lafimte exlension How much more an infinUe 

number of those infinitely small parts of extension, which are still 

supposed infinitely divirible 
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concerning the properties of drcles and triangles ; and yet, 
. when these are once received, how can we deny, that the 
angle of contact between a circle and its tangent is infinitely 
less than any rectilineal angle, that as you may increase the 
diameter of the circle /« infinitum^ this angle of contact 
becomes still less, even in infinUum^ and that the angle 
of contact between other curves and their tangents may be 
infinitely less than those between any circle and its tangent, 
and so on, in injinitum'i The demonstration of these 
principles seems as unexceptionable as that which proves 
the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right 
ones, though the latter opinion be natural and easy, and 
the former big with contradiction and absurdity. Reason 
here seems to be thrown into a kind of amazement and 
suspence, which, without the suggestions of any sceptic, 
gives her a diffidence of herself, and of the ground on 
which she treads. She sees a full light, which illuminates 
certain places ; but that light borders upon the most pro- 
found darkness. And between these she is so dazzled and 
confounded, that she scarcely can pronounce with certainty 
and assurance concerning any one object. 

125 The absurdity of these bold determinations of the ab- 
stract sciences seems to become, if possible, still more 
palpable with regard to time than extension. An infinite 
number of real parts of time, passing in succession, and 
exhausted one after another, appears so evident a contra- 
diction, that no man, one should think, whose judgement 
is not corrupted, instead of being improved, by the sciences, 
would ever be able to admit of it. 

Yet still reason must remain restless, and unquiet, even 
with regard to that scepticism, to which she is driven by 
these seeming absurdities and contradictions. How any 
clear, distinct idea can contain circumstances, contradictory 
to itself, or to any other clear, distinct idea, is absolutely 
incomprehensible ; and i^ perhaps, as absurd as any propo- 
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sition, which can be formed So that nothing can be more 
sceptical, or more full of doubt and hesitation, than this 
scepticism itself, which arises from some of the paradoxical 
conclusions of geometry or the science of quantity ' 

128 The sceptical objections to moral evidence, or to the 
reasonings concerning matter of fact, are either popular or 
philosophical The popular objections are derived from the 
natural Vicakness of human understanding, the contra 
dictory opinions, which have been entertained in different 
ages and nations , the variations of our judgement in sick 
ness and health, youth and old age, prosperity and adver 
sity, the perpetual contradiction of each particular man’s 
opinions and sentiments , with many other topics of that 
kind It is needless to insist farther on this head These 
objections are but weak For as, m common life, we reason 
every moment concerning fact and existence, and cannot 
possibly subsist, without continually employing this species 
of argument any popular objections, derived from thence, 
must be insufficient to destroy that evidence The great 
subverter of Pyrrhontsm or the excessive principles of 


* It seems to me not impossible to avoid these absnrdit es and 
contradictions if it be admitl^ that there is no snch thinp as abstract 
or general Ideas properly speaking bot that all general ideas arc in 
reality particular ones attached to a general term which lecalls upon 
cccii on other particular ones that resemble in certain circumstances 
the idea pies*ntto the mind Thus when the term Horse is proiounced 
we immediately figure to our elves the idea of a black or a white 
animal of a particular size or figure But as that terra is also usually 
applied to animals of other colours figures and sues these ideas 
t ough not actually present to the imagination are easily recalled and 
our reasoning and conclus on j roceed la the same way as if they were 
anally present. If this be admitted (as seems reasonable) it follows 
tnat all toe ideas of quantity, upon which mathematicians reason are 
no ng but particular and su^ as are auggested by the senses and 
tmagtoation and conseq cnlly cannot be infinitely divisible It U 
. dropped this hint at present without prosecuting it 

. ^ certainly conecnis all lovers of saence uot to expose 

toemsclves to toe ridicule and contempt of the ignorant by the! 
conclations and this seems the readiest solution of these difficulties. 
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127 The sceptic, therefore, , objections, which 
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like other instincts, may be fallac'O force, or 
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rather,Leed,his own and ^ ’.ag conviction, 

the time at least, to destr^ a greater length, 

These arguments might be displai^ f aver be 
if any durable good or benefit to soaety 
expected to result from them. ^^^faanging objection to 
128 For here is the chief and rno 

e™ scepticism, that 1"“ ''igour. We 

from it; while it remains m its Ml 

need only ask such a s«p^ He is 

what he preposes hy all these eu 
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sition, which can be formed So that nothing can be more 
sceptical, or more full of doubt and hesitation, than this 
scepticism itself, which arises from some of the paradoxical 
conclusions of geometry or the science of quantity*. 

128 The sceptical objections to moral CMdence, or to the 
reasonings concerning matter of fact, are either popular or 
philasopineal The popular objections are derived from the 
natural weakness of human understanding ; the contra- 
dictory opinions, which have been entertained m different 
ages and nations , the variations of our judgement in sick 
ness and health, youth and old age, prosperity and adver 
sity, the perpetual contradiction of each particular man’s 
opinions and sentiments , with many other topics of that 
kind It is needless to insist farther on this head These 
objections are but weak. For as, in common life, we reason 
every moment concerning fact and existence, and cannot 
possibly subsist, without continually employing this species 
of argument, any popular objections, derived from thence, 
must be insufficient to destroy that evidence. The great 
subverter of Pyrrhonism or the excessive principles of 

It seems to me not impossible to avoid these absurdities and 
contradictions, if it be admitt^, that there is no such thing as abstract 
or general ideas properly speaking bnt that all general Ideas are, in 
reality, particular ones allayed to a general term, ivhich recalls, upon 
occasion, other particular ones, that resemble, in certain circumstances, 
the idea pres-ntto the mind TTius when the term Horse is pronounced, 
we immediately figure to ounelres the idea of a black or a white 
animal, of a particular size or figure But as that term is also usually 
applied to animals of other colours, figures and sizes, these ideas, 
though not actually present to the imagination, are easily recalled , and 
our rewoniDg and conclusion proceed m the same way, as If they were 
actMlly present. If this be admitted (as seems reasonable) it follows 

t all Ac ideas of quantity, upon which mathematicians reason, are 
nothing but particular, and sudi as are suggested by the senses and 
imagination, and consequently, cannot be Infinitely divisible It w 
suffiaent to have dropped this hint at present, without prosecuting u 
My arthcr It certainly concerns all lovers of science not to expose 
themselves to the ridicule and contempt of the ignorant by ihei. 
conclusions and this seems the readiest solution of these difficulties. 
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128 For here is the chief and r'^rtod «n aver result 
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immediately at a loss, and knows not what to answer. 
A Copernican or Ptolemaic, who supports each his dilTerent 
system of astronomy, may hope to produce a conviction, 
which will remain constant and durable, with his audience. 
A Stoic or Epicurean displays principles, which may not 
be durable, but which ha\e an effect on conduct and be- 
haviour. But a Pyrrhonian cannot expect, that his philo- 
sophy will have any constant influence on the mind ; or if 
it had, that its influence would be beneficial to society. On 
the contrary, he must acknowledge, if he will acknowledge 
anything, that all human life must perish, were his principles 
universally and steadily to prevail. All discourse, all action 
would immediately cease; and men remain in a total lethargy, 
till the necessities of nature, unsatisfied, put an end to their 
miserable existence. It is true ; so fatal an event is very little 
to be dreaded. Nature is always too strong for principle. 
And though a Pyrrhonian may throw himself or others into 
a momentary amazement and confusion by his profound 
reasonings; the first and most uival event in life will 
put to flight all his doubts and scruples, and leave him the 
same, in every point of action and speculation, with the 
philosophers of every other sect, or with those who never 
concerned themselves in any philosophical researches. 
When he awakes from his dream, he will be the first to join 
in the laugh against himself, and to confess, that all his 
objections are mere amusement, and can have no other 
tendency than to show the whimsical condition of mankind, 
who must act and reason and believe ; though they are not 
able, by their most diligent enquiry, to satisfy themselves 
concerning the foundation of these operations, or to remove 
the objections, which may be raised against them. 
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general, there is a degree of doubt, and caution, and modesty, 
which, in all kinds of scrutiny and decision, ought for ever 
to accompany a just reasoner. 

130 Another species of mitigated scepticism which may be 
of advantage to mankind, and which may be the natural 
result of the Pyrrhonian doubts and scruples, is the limitation 
of our enquiries to such subjects as are best adapted to the 
narrow capacity of human understanding. The imagina- 
tion of man is naturally sublime, delighted with whatever is 
remote and extraordinary, and running, without control, 
into the most distant parts of space and time in order to 
avoid the objects, which custom has rendered too familiar 
to it. A correct Judgement observes a contrary method, and 
avoiding all distant and high enquiries, confines itself to 
common life, and to such subjects as fall under daily practice 
and experience; leaving the more sublime topics to the 
embellishment of poets and orators, or to the arts of priests 
and politicians. To bring us to so salutary a determination, 
nothing can be more serviceable, than to be once thoroughly 
convinced of the force of the Pyrrhonian doubt, and of the 
impossibility, that anything, but the strong power of natural 
instinct, could free us from it. Those who have a propensity 
to philosophy, will still continue their researches ; because 
they reflect, that, besides the immediate pleasure, attending 
such an occupation, philosophical decisions are nothing but 
the reflections of common life, methodized and conected- 
But they will never be tempted to go beyond common life, 
so long as they consider the imperfection of those faculties 
which they employ, their narrow reach, and their inaccurate 
operations. While we cannot give a satisfactory reason, why 
we believe, after a thousand experiments, that a stone will 
fall, or fire bum ; can we ever satisfy ourselves concerning 
any determination, which we may form, with regard to the 
origin of worlds, and the situation of nature, from, and to 
eternity ? 
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This narrow limitation, indeed, of our enquiries, is, in every 
respect, so reasonable, that it suffices to make the slightest 
examination into the natural powers of the human mind 
and to compare them with their objects, in order to 
recommend it to us. We shall then find what are the proper 
subjects of science and enquiry. 

181 It seems to me, that the only objects of the abstract 
science or of demonstration are quantity and number, and 
that all attempts to extend this more perfect species of 
knowledge beyond these bounds are mere sophistry and 
illusion. As the component parts of quantity and number 
are entirely similar, their rdations become intricate and 
involved j and nothing can be more curious, as well as 
useful, than to trace, by a variety of mediums, their equality 
or inequality, through their different appearances. But as 
all other ideas are clearly distinct and different from each 
other, we can never advance farther, by our utmost scrutiny, 
than to observe this diversity, and, by on obvious reflection, 
pronounce one thing not to be another. Or if there be any 
difficulty in these decisions, it proceeds entirely from the 
undeterminate meaning of words, which is corrected by 
juster definitions. That the square of the hypotkenuse is 
equal to the squares of the other two sidesy cannot be known, 
let the terms be ever so exactly defined, vsithout a train of 
reasoning and enquiry. But to convince us of this propo- 
sition, that where there is no property ^ there can be no injusticey 
it is only necessary to define the terms, and explain injustice 
ro be a v^oiatlon of property. This proposition is, indeed, 
nothing but a more imperfect definition. It is the same case 
with all those pretended syllogistical reasonings, which may 
be found in every other branch of learning, except the 
sciences of quantity and number; and these may safely, 

I think, be pronounced the only proper objects of knowledge 
and demonstration. 

132 All other enquiries of men regard only matlerof factand 
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existence, and these are evidently incapable of demon 
stration Whatever is may not ht No negation of a fact 
can involve a contradiction The non existence of any 
being, without exception, is as clear and distinct an idea 
as its existence The proposition, which affirms it not 
to be, however false, is no less conceivable and intelligible, 
than that which affirms it to be The case is different 
with the sciences, properly so called Every proposition, 
Vihich IS not true, is there confused and unintelligible That 
the cube root of 64 is equal to the half of 10, is a false pro 
position, and can never be distinctly conceived But that 
Ctesar, or the angel Gabriel, or any being never existed, 
may be a false proposition, but still is perfectly conceivable 
and implies no contradiction 

The existence, therefore, of any being can only be proved 
by arguments from its cause or its effect , and these argu 
ments ate founded entirely on experience If we reason 
a prion, anything may appear able to produce anything 
The falling of a pebble may, for aught we know, extinguish 
the sun, or the wish of a man control the planets in their 
orbits It IS only experience which teaches us the nature 
and bounds of cause and effect, and enables us to infer the 
existence of one object from that of another ‘ Such is the 
foundation of moral reasoning, which forms the greater part 
of human kno\>ledge, and is the source of all human action 
and behaviour 

Moral reasonings are either concerning particular or 
general facts All deliberations in life regard the former, 
as also all disquisitions m history, chronology, geography, 
and astronomy 

• Thit5mpiousraaximoftheanc«eotphil05ophy,£xMiA»/tf,nM///^ 
by whith the creation of manor wai excluded ceases to be a maxim, 
accordinB to ibis philosophy Not only the will of the supreme 1 eing 
matter, but, for aught we know a pnort, the will of any 
other licing might create it, or any other cause that the iiiost whimsical 
Imagination can assign 
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The sciences, which treat of general facts, are politics, 
natural philosophy, physic, chemistry, &c. where the quali- 
ties, causes and effects of a whole species of objects are 
enquired into. 

Divinity or Theology, as it proves the existence of a Deity, 
and the immortality of souls, is composed partly of reasonings 
concerning particular, partly concerning general facts. It 
has a foundation in reason^ so far as it is supported by 
experience. But its best and most solid foundation is faith 
and divine revelation. 

Morals and criticism are not so properly objects of the 
understanding as of taste and sentiment. Beauty, whether 
moral or natural, is felt, more properly than perceived. 
Or if we reason concerning it, and endeavour to fix its 
standard, we regard a new fact, to wit, the general tastes of 
mankind, or some such fact, which may be the object of 
reasoning and enquiry. 

When we run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, 
what havoc must we make? If we take in our hand any 
volume; of divinity or school metaphysics, for instance; 
let us ask, Dots it contain any abstract reasoning concern- 
ing quantity or number 1 No. Does tt contain any experi- 
mental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence ? No. 
Commit it then to the flames; for it can contain nothing 
but sophistry and illusion. 
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SECTION I. 

OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. 

133 Disputes with men, pertinaciously obstinate in their 
principles, are, of all others, the most irksome; except, 
perhaps, those with persons, entirely disingenuous, who 
really do not believe the opinions they defend, but engage m 
the controversy, from affectation, from a spirit of opposition, 
or from a desire of showing wit and ingenuity, superior to 
the rest of mankind. The same blind adherence to their own 
arguments is to be expected in both ; the same contempt of 
their antagonists; and the same passionate vehemence, in 
mforcing sophistry and falsehood. And as reasoning is 
not the source, whence either disputant derives his tenets; 
It is in vain to expect, that any logic, which speaks not 
to the affections, will ever engage him to embrace sounder 
principles. 

Those who have denied the reality of moral distinctions, 
may be ranked among the disingenuous disputants; nor is 
it conceivable, that any human creature could ever seriously 
believe, that all characters and actions were alike entitled to 
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the affection and regard of everyone. The difference, which 
nature has placed between one man and another, is so wde, 
and this difference is still so much farther widened, by 
education, example, and habit, that, where the opposite 
extremes come at once under our apprehension, there is no 
scepticism so scrupulous, and scarce any assurance so 
determined, as absolutely to deny all distinction between 
them. Let a man’s insensibility be ever so great, he must 
often be touched with the images of Right and Wrong ; and 
let his prejudices be ever so obstinate, he must observe, 
that others are susceptible of like impressions. The only 
way, therefore, of converting an antagonist of this kind, is to 
leave him to himself. For, finding that nobody keeps up 
the controversy with him, it is probable he will, at last, of 
himself, from mere weariness, come over to the side of 
common sense and reason. 

184 There has been a controversy started of late, much better 
worth examination, concerning the general foundation of 
Morals j whether they be derived from Reason, or from 
Sentiment } whether we attain the knowledge of them by 
a chain of argument and induction, or by an immediate feel- 
ing and finer internal sense j whether, like all sound judge- 
ment of truth and falsehood, they should be the same to 
every rational intelligent being ; or whether, like the percep- 
tion of beauty and deformity, they be founded entirely on 
the particular fabric and constitution of the human species. 

The ancient philosphers, though they often affirm, that 
virtue is nothing but conformity to reason, yet, in general, 
seem to consider morals as deriving their existence from 
taste and sentiment. On the other hand, our modern 
enquirers, though they also talk much of the beauty of virtue, 
and deformity of vice, yet have commonly endeavoured to 
account for these distinctions by metaphysical reasonings, 
and by deductions from the most abstract principles of the 
understanding. Such confusion reigned in these subjects. 
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that an opposition of the greatest consequence could prevail 
between one system and another, and even in the parts of 
almost each individual system ; and yet nobody, till very 
lately, was ever sensible of it The elegant Lord Shaftesbury, 
who first gave occasion to remark this distinction, and who, 
in general, adhered to the principles of the ancients, is not, 
himself, entirely free from the same confusion. 

136 It must be acknowledged, that both sides of the question 
are susceptible of specious a^ments. Moral distinctions, it 
may be said, are discernible by pure reason : else, whence 
the many disputes that reign in common life, as well as in 
philosophy, with regard to this subject : the long chain of 
proofs often produced on both sides ; the examples cited, the 
authorities appealed to, the analogies employed, the fallacies 
detected, the inferences draivn, and the several conclusions 
adjusted to their proper principles. Truth is disputable; 
not taste : what exists in the nature of things is the standard 
of our judgement j what each man feels within himself is the 
standard of sentiment. Propositions in geometry may be 
proved, systems in physics may be controverted j but the 
harmony of vers^ the tenderness of passion, the brilliancy 
of wit, must give immediate pleasure. No man reasons 
concerning another’s beauty ; but frequently concerning the 
justice or injustice of bis actions. In every criminal trial 
the first object of the prisoner is to disprove the facts alleged, 
and deny the actions imputed to him ; the second lo prove, 
that, even if these actions were real, they might be justified, 
as innocent and lawful. It is confessedly by deductions of 
the understanding, that the first point is ascertained ; how 
can we suppose that a different faculty of the mind is 
employed in fixing the other? 

136 On the other hand, those who would resolve all moral 
determinations into sentiment, may endeavour to show, that 
it is impossible for reason ever to draw conclusions of this 
nature. To virtue, say they, it belongs to be amiable, and 
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Vice odious This forms their very nature or essence But 
can reason or argumentation distribute these different 
epithets to any subjects, and pronounce beforehand, that 
this must produce love, and that hatred ? Or what other 
reason can we ever assign for these alTections, but the 
original fabric and formation of the human mind, which is 
naturally adapted to receive them ? 

The end of all moral speculations is to teach us our duty; 
and, by proper representations of the deformity of vice and 
beauty of virtue, beget correspondent habits, and engage us 
to avoid the one, and embrace the other But is this ever 
to be expected from inferences and conclusions of the under 
standing, which of themselves ha\e no hold of the affections 
or set in motion the active powers of men ? They discover 
truths but where the truths which they discover are 
indifferent, and beget no desire or aversion, they can have 
no influence on conduct and behaviour. What is honour 
able, what is fair, what is becoming, what is noble, what is 
generous, takes possession of the heart, and animates us 
to embrace and maintain it What is intelligible, what is 
evident, what is probable, what is true, procures only the 
cool assent of the understanding , and gratifying a specu 
lative curiosity, puts an end to our researches 

Extinguish all the warm feelings and prepossessions 
m favour of virtue, and all disgust or aversion to vice 
render men totally indifferent towards these distinctions , 
and morality is no longer a practical study, nor has an) 
tendency to regulate our lives and actions 
lu7 These arguments on each side (and many more might be 
produced) are so plausible, that I am apt to suspect, they 
may, the one as well as the other, be solid and satisfactory, 
and that reason and sentiment concur m almost all moral 
determinations and conclusions The final sentence, it is 
probable, which pronounces characters and actions amiable 
or odious, praiseworthy or blameable, that which stamps 
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on them the mark of honour or infamy, approbation or 
censure; that which renders morality an active principle 
and constitutes virtue our happiness, and vice our misery : 
it is probable, I say, that this final sentence depends on 
some internal sense or feeling, which nature has made 
universal in the whole species. For what else can have an 
influence of this nature? But in order to pave the way for 
such a sentiment, and give a proper discernment of its object, 
it is often necessarj*, we find, that much reasoning should 
precede, that nice distinctions be made, just conclusions 
drawn, distant comparsions formed, complicated relations 
examined, and general facts fixed and ascertained. Some 
species of beauty, especially the natural kinds, on their first 
appearance, command our affection and approbation ; and 
where they fail of this effect, jt is impossible for any reasoning 
to redress their influence, or adapt them better to our taste 
and sentiment. But in many orders of beauty, particularly 
those of the finer arts, it is requisite to employ much reason- 
ing, in order to feel the proper sentiment; and a false relish 
may frequently be corrected by argument and reflection. 
There are just grounds to conclude, that moral beauty 
partakes much of this latter species, and demands the 
assistance of our intellectual faculties, in order to give it a 
suitable influence on the human mind. 

138 But though this question, concerning the general principles 
of morals, be curious and important, it is needless for us, at 
present, to employ farther care in our researches concerning 
it. For if we can be so happy, in the course of this enquiry, 
as to discover the true origin of morals, it will then easily 
appear how far either sentiment or reason enters into all 
determinations of this nature*. In order to attain this 
purpose, we shall endeavour to follow a very simple method : 
we shall analyse that complication of mental qualities, which 
form what, in common life, we call Personal Merit : we shall 
^ See Appendix 1. 
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consider every attribute of the mind, which renders a man an 
object either of esteem and affection, or of hatred and 
contempt; every habit or sentiment or faculty, which, if 
ascribed to any person, implies either praise or blame, and 
may enter into any panegyric or satire of his character and 
manners. The quick sensibility, which, on this head, is so 
universal among mankind, gives a philosopher sufficient 
assurance, that he can never be considerably mistaken i. 
framing the catalogue, or incur any danger of misplacing the 
objects of his contemplation : he needs only enter into his 
own breast for a moment, and consider whether or not he 
should desire to have this or that quality ascribed to him, 
and whether such or such an imputation would proceed from 
a friend or an enemy. The very nature of language guides 
us almost infallibly in forming a judgement of this nature ; 
and as every tongue possesses one set of words which are 
taken in a good sense, and another in the opposite, the least 
acquaintance with the idiom suffices, without any reasoning, 
to direct us in collecting and arranging the estimable or 
blameable qualities of men. The only object of reasoning 
is to discover the circumstances on both sides, which are 
common to these qualities ; to observe that particular in 
which the estimable qualities agree on the one hand, and the 
blameable on the other ; and thence to reach the foundation 
of ethics, and find those universal principles, from which all 
censure or approbation is ultimately derived. As this is a 
question of fact, not of abstract science, we can only expect 
success, by following the expenmental method, and deducing 
general maxims from a comparison of particular instances. 
The other scientific method, where a general abstract prin- 
ciple is first established, and is afterwards branched out 
into a variety of inferences and conclusions, may be more 
perfect in itself, but suits less the imperfection of human 
luture, and is a common source of illusion and mistake in 
this as well as in other subjects. Men are not cured of 
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their passion for h)potheses and sj stems in natural philo- 
sophy, and vriU hearken to no arguments but those which 
are dcri\cd from experience. It is full time they should 
attempt a like reformation in all moral disquisitions; and 
reject every system of ethics, however subtle or ingenious, 
which is not founded on fact and observation. 

We shall begin our enquiry on this head by the considera- 
tion of the social virtues, Benevolence and Justice. The 
explication of them will probably give us an opening by 
which the others may be accounted for. 



SECllON II. 

OF BENEVOLENCE. 

Part I. 

139 It may be esteemed, perhaps, a superfluous task to prove, 
that the benevolent or softer affections are estimable , and 
wherever they appear, engage the approbation and good ill 
of mankind The epithets soaable, good naiurtd, humane^ 
mtrctful, gratejuly frtendfy^ generous^ ben^Jieent, or their 
equivalents, are known m all languages, and universally 
express the highest merit, which human nature is capable ol 
attaining Where these amiable qualities are attended with 
birth and power and eminent abilities, and display them 
selves in the good government or useful instruction of 
mankind, they seem even to raise the possessors of them 
above the rank of human nature, and make them approach 
in some measure to the dmne Exalted capacity, un 
daunted courage, prosperous success , these may only expose 
a hero or politician to the envy and ill will of the public 
but as soon as the praises are added of humane and bene 
ficent , when instances are displayed of lenity, tenderness or 
friendship , envy itself is silent, or joins the general voice of 
approbation and applause 

When Pericles, the great Athenian statesman and general, 
was on his death bed, his surrounding friends, deeming him 
now insensible, began to mdulge their sorrow for their 
expiring patron, by enumerating his great qualities and 
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successes, his conquests and victories, the unusual length 
of his administration, and his nine trophies erected over the 
enemies of the republic. Ycu forget^ cries the dying hero, 
who had heard all, you forget the most eminent of my praises^ 
while you dwell so much on those vulgar advantages, in which 
fortune had a principal share. You have not observed that no 
citizen has ever yet wome mourning on my account'. 

In men of more ordinary talents and capacity, the social 
virtues become, if possible, still more essentially requisite; 
there being nothing eminent, in that case, to compensate for 
the want of them, or preserve the person from our severest 
hatred, as well as contempt A high ambition, an elevated 
courage, is apt, says Cicero, in less perfect characters, to 
degenerate into a turbulent ferocity. The more social and 
softer virtues are there chiefly to be regarded. These are 
always good and amiable*. 

The principal advantage, which Juvenal discovers in the 
extensive capacity of the human species, is that it renders 
our benevolence also more extensive, and gives us larger 
opportunities of spreading our kindly influence than what 
are indulged to the inferior creation It must, indeed, be 
confessed, that by doing good only, can a man truly enjoy 
the advantages of being eminent. His exalted station, of 
itself but the more exposes him to danger and tempest. His 
sole prerogative is Co afford shelter to inferiors, who repose 
themselves under his cover and protection. 

340 But I lorget, that it is not my present husmess to recom- 
mend generosity and benevolence, or to paint, in their 
true colours, all the genuine charms of the social virtues. 
These, indeed, sufSciently engage every heart, on the first 
apprehension of them ; and it is difficult to abstain from 
some sally of panegyric, as often as they occur in discourse 
or reasoning. But our object here being more the speculative, 

* Cic. de Ofiicus, lib. i. 

• Sat, XT. 139 and seq. 


^ Pint, in Pcricle. 
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than the practical part of morals, tt will suffice to remark, 
(what will readily, I believe, be allowed) that no qualities 
are more mtitled to the general good will and approbation 
of mankind than beneficence and humanity, friendship 
and gratitude, natural affection and public spirit, or what 
ever proceeds from a tender sympathy with others, and 
a generous concern for our kind and speaes These 
wherever they appear, seem to transfuse themselves, m 
a manner, into each beholder, and to call forth, m their own 
behalf, the same favourable and affectionate sentiments, 
which they exert on all around. 

Part II 

141 We may observe that, m displaying the praises of any 
humane, beneficent man, there is one circumstance which 
never fails to be amply insisted on namely, the happiness 
and satisfaction, derived to society from bis intercourse and 
good offices To his parents, we are apt to say, he endears 
himself by his pious attachment and duteous «jire still more 
than by the connexions of nature His children never feel 
his authority, but when employed for their advantage. 
With him, the ties of love are consolidated by beneficence 
and friendship The ties of friendship approach, in a fond 
observance of each obliging office, to those of love and 
inclination His domestics^ and dependants have in him 
a sure resource , and no longer dread the power of fortune, 
but so far as she exercises it over him From him the 
hungry receive food, the naked clothing, the ignorant 
and slothful skill and industry Like the sun, an inferior 
minister of providence he cheers, invigorates, and sustains 
the surrounding world. 

If confined to private life, the sphere of his activity is 
narrower, but his infiuence is all benign and gentle If 
exalted into a higher station mankind and posterity reap the 
fruit of his labours 
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As these topics of praise ne\cr fail to be employed, and 
with success, where we would inspire esteem for any one j 
may it not thence be concluded, that the utility, resulting 
from the social virtues, forms, at least, a part of their merit, 
and is one source of that approbation and regard so uni- 
versally paid to them? 

142 When we recommend even an animal or a plant as useful 
and beneficial^ we give it an applause and recommendation 
suited to its nature. As, on the other hand, reflection on 
the baneful influence of any of these inferior beings always 
inspires us with the sentiment of aversion. The eye is 
pleased with the prospect of corn-fields and loaded vine- 
yards ; horses grazing, and flocks pasturing : but flies the 
view of briars and brambles, affording shelter to wolves and 
serpents. 

A machine, a piece of furniture, a vestment, a house well 
contrived for use and conveniency, is so far beautiful, and is 
contemplated with pleasure and approbation. An experi- 
enced eye is here sensible to many excellencies, which escape 
persons ignorant and uninstructed. 

Can anything stronger be said in praise of a profession, 
such as merchandize or manufacture, than to observe the 
advantages which it procures to society ; and is not a monk 
and inquisitor enraged when we treat his order as useless or 
pernicious to mankind ? 

The historian exults in displaying the benefit arising 
from his labours. The writer of romance alleviates or 
denies the bad consequences ascribed to his manner of 
composition. 

In general, what praise is implied in the simple epithet 
useJulX What reproach in the contrary ! 

Your Gods, says Cicero*, in opposition to the Epicureans, 
cannot justly claim any worship or adoration, with whatever 
imaginary perfections you may suppose them endowed. 

' De Nat. Peor. lib i. 

H 2 
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They are totally useless and inactive. Even the Egyptians, 
whom you so much ridicule, never consecrated any anjmal 
but on account of its utility. 

The sceptics assert^, though absurdly, that the origin of al 
religious worship was derived from the utility of inanimate 
objects, as the sun and moon, to the support and well-being 
of mankind. This is also the common reason assigned 
by historians, for the deification of eminent heroes and 
legislators’. 

To plant a tree, to cultivate a field, to beget children ; 
meritorious acts, according to the religion of Zoroaster. 

143 In all determinations of morality, this circumstance of 
public utility is ever principally in view ; and wherever 
disputes arise, either in philosophy or common life, con- 
cerning the bounds of duty, the question cannot, by any 
means, be decided with greater certainty, than by ascertain- 
ing, on any side, the true interests of mankind. If any false 
opinion, embraced from appearances, has been found to 
prevail ; as soon as farther experience and sounder reasoning 
have guen us juster notions of human affairs, we retract our 
first sentiment, and adjust anew the boundanes of moral 
good and evil. 

Giving alms to common beggars is naturally praised J be- 
cause it seems to carry relief to the distressed and indigent: 
but when we observe the encouragement thence arising to 
idleness and debauchery, we regard that species of charity 
rather as a weakness than a virtue. 

Tyrannieide, or the assassination of usurpers and oppressive 
princes, isas highly extolled in ancient times; because it 
both freed mankind from many of these monsters, and 
seemed to keep the others in awe, whom the sword or 
poinard could not reach. But history and experience 
having since convinced us, that this practice increases the 
’ S«xt. Emp advenas JIilli lib. tui 
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jealously and cruelty of princes, a Timoleon and a Brutus, 
though treated with indulgence on account of the prejudices 
of their times, are now considered as very improper models 
for imitation. 

Liberality in princes is regarded as a mark of beneficence, 
but when it occurs, that the homely bread of the honest and 
industrious is often thereby converted into delicious cates for 
the idle and the prodigal, we soon retract our heedless 
praises. The regrets of a prince, for having lost a day, were 
noble and generous : but had he intended to have spent it in 
acts of generosity to his greedy courtiers, it was better lost 
than misemployed after that manner. 

Luxury, or a refinement on the pleasures and conveni- 
encies of life, had not long been supposed the source of 
every conuption in government, and the immediate cause of 
faction, sedition, civil wars, and the total loss of liberty. It 
was, therefore, universally regarded as a vice, and was an 
object of declamation to all satirists, and severe moralists. 
Those, who prove, or attempt to prove, that such refinements 
rather tend to the increase of industry, civility, and arts 
regulate anew our moral as well as political sentiments, and 
represent, as laudable or innocent, what had formerly been 
regarded as pernicious and blameable. 

144 Upon the whole, then, it seems undeniable, that nothing 
can bestow more merit on any human creature than the 
sentiment of benevolence in an eminent degree j and that a 
part, at least, of its merit arises from its tendency to promote 
the interests of our species, and bestow happiness on human 
society. We carry our view into the salutary consequences 
of such a character and disposition ; and whatever has so 
benign an influence, and forwards so desirable an end, is 
beheld with complacency and pleasure. The social virtues 
are never regarded without their beneficial tendencies, nor 
viewed as barren and unfruitful. The happiness of mankind, 
the order of society, the haimony of families, the mutual 
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support of friends, are always considered as the result of 
their gentle dominion over the breasts of men 
How considerable a part of their merit we ought to 
ascribe to their utility, will better appear from future dis 
quisitions ^ , as well as the reason, why this circumstance has 
such a command over our esteem and approbation *. 

’ Sect 111 ttid IV * Sect V. 



, SECTION III. 


OF JUSTICE. 

Part I, 

146 That Justice is useful to society, and consequently that 
part of its merit, at least, must arise from that consideration, 
it would be a superfluous undertaking to prove. That public 
utility is the soU origin of Justice, and that reflections on 
the beneficial consequences of this virtue are the soh founda- 
tion of its merit \ this proposition, being more curious and 
important, will better deserve our examination and enquiry. 

Let us suppose that nature has bestowed on the human 
race such profuse abundance of all external convenien- 
cies, that, without any uncertainty in the event, without 
any care or industry on our part, every individual finds 
himself fully prorided with whatever his most voracious 
appetites can want, or luxurious imagination wish or 
desire. His natural beauty, we shall suppose, surpasses 
all acquired ornaments: the perpetual clemency of the 
seasons renders useless all clothes or covering : the raw 
herbage affords him the most delicious fare; the clear 
fountain, the richest beverage. No laborious occupation 
required ; no tillage : no navigation. Music, poetry, and 
contemplation form his sole business ; conversation, mirth, 
and friendship his sole amusement. 

It seems evident that, in such a happy state, every other 
social virtue would flourish, and receive tenfold increase; 
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but the cautious, jealous virtue of justice would never once 
have been dreamed of. For what purpose make a partition 
of goods, where every one has already more than enough ? 
Why give rise to property, where there cannot possibly be 
any injury? Why call this object mw, when upon the 
seizing of it by another, I need but stretch out my hand to 
possess myself tc ^hat is equally valuable ? Justice, in that 
case, being totally useless, would be an idle ceremonial, 
and could never possibly have place in the catalogue of 
virtues. 

We see, even in the present necessitous condition of 
mankind, that, wherever any benefit is bestowed by nature 
in an unlimited abundance, we leave it always in common 
among the whole human race, and make no subdivisions 
of right and property. Water and air, though the most 
necessary of all objects, are not challenged as the property 
of indniduals j nor can any man commit injustice by the 
most lavish use and enjoyment of these blessings. In fertile 
extensive countries, with few inhabitants, land is regarded 
on the same footing. And no topic is so much insisted on 
by those, who defend the liberty of the seas, as the unex 
hausted use of them in navigation. Were the advantages, 
procured by navigation, as inexhaustible, these reasoners had 
never had any adversaries to refute j nor had any claims 
ever been advanced of a separate, exclusive dominion over 
the ocean. 

It may happen, in some countries, at some periods, that 
there be established a property in water, none in land* ; if 
the latter be in greater abundance than can be used by the 
inhabitants, and the former be found, with difficulty, and in 
very small quantities. 

140 Again ; suppose, that, though the necessities of human 
race continue the same as at present, yet the mind is so 
enlarged, and so replete with friendship and generosity, 
* Genesis, chips, xili and «i. 
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that every man has the utmost tenderness for ever)' man, 
and feels no more concern for his own interest than for 
that of his fellows j it seems evident, that the use of 
justice would, in this case, be suspended by such an 
extensive benevolence, nor would the divisions and barriers 
of property and obligation have ever been thought of. Why 
should I bind another, by a deed or promise, to do me any 
good office, when I know that he is already prompted, by 
the strongest inclination, to seek my happiness, and would, 
of himself, perform the desired service ; except the hurt, he 
thereby receives, be greater than the benefit accruing to me ? 
in which case, he knows, that, from my innate humanity 
and friendship, I should be the first to oppose myself to his 
imprudent generosity. Why raise land-marks between my 
neighbour’s field and mine, when my heart has made no 
division between our interests ; but shares all his joys and 
sorrows with the same force and vivacity as if originally my 
own ? Every man, upon this supposition, being a second 
self to another, would trust all his interests to the discretion 
of every man ; without jealousy, without partition, without 
distinction. And the whole human race would form only 
one family ; where all would He in common, and be used 
freely, without regard to property ; but cautiously too, with 
as entire regard to the necessities of each individual, as if 
our own interests were most intimately concerned. 

In the present disposition of the human heart, it would, 
perhaps, be difficult to find complete instances of such 
enlarged affections ; but still we may observe, that the case 
of families approaches towards it ; and the stronger the 
mutual benevolence is among the individuals, the nearer it 
approaches ; till all distinction of property be, in a great 
measure, lost and confounded among them. Between 
married persons, the cement of friendship is by the laws 
supposed so strong as to abolish all division of possessions ; 
and has often, in reality, the force ascribed to it. And it is 
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observable, that, during the ardour of new enthusiasms, 
when every principle is inflamed into extravagance, the 
community of goods has frequently been attempted ; and 
nothing but experience of its inconveniencies, from the 
returning or disguised selfishness of men, could make the 
imprudent fanatics adopt anew the ideas of justice and of 
separate property. So true is it, that this virtue derives its 
existence entirely from its necessary we to the intercourse 
and social state of mankind. 

147 To make this truth more evident, let us reverse the fore- 

. going suppositions ; and carrying everything to the opposite 
extreme, consider what would be the effect of these new 
situations. Suppose a society to fall into such want of all 
common necessaries, that the utmost frugality and industry 
cannot preserve the greater number from perishing, and the 
whole from extreme misery; it will readily, I believe, be 
admitted, that the strict laws of justice are suspended, in 
such a pressing emergence, and give place to the stronger 
motives of necessity and self preservation. Is it any crime, 
after a shipwreck, to seize whatever means or instrument of 
safety one can lay hold of, without regard to former limita- 
tions of property ? Or if a city besieged were perishing with 
hunger ; can we imagine, that men will see any means of 
preservation before them, and lose their lives, from a scrupu- 
lous regard to what, in other situations, would be the rules 
of equity and justice ? The use and tendency of that virtue 
is to procure happiness and security, by preserving order in 
society : but where the society is ready to perish from 
extreme necessity, no greater evil can be dreaded from 
violence and injustice ; and every man may now provide 
for himself by all the means, which prudence can dictate, 
or hu^nity permit. The public, even in less urgent 
necessities, opens granaries, without the consent of pro- 
pnetors j as justly supposing, that the authority of magistracy 
may, consistent with equity, extend so far ; but were any 
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number of men to assemble, without the tie of laws or civil 
jurisdiction ; would an equal partition of bread in a famine, 
though effected by power and even violence, be regarded as 
criminal or injurious ? 

•48 Suppose likewise, that it should be a virtuous man’s fate 
to fall into the society of ruffians, remote trom the protection 
of laws and government; what conduct must he embrace 
in that melancholy situation? He sees such a desperate 
rapadousness prevail ; such a disregard to equity, such con* 
tempt of order, such stupid blindness to future consequences, 
as must immediately have the most tragical conclusion, and 
must terminate in destruction to the greater number, and in 
a total dissolution of society to the rest. He, meanwhile, can 
have no other expedient than to arm himself, to whomever 
the sword he seizes, or the buckler, may belong : To make 
provision of all means of defence and security : And his 
particular regard to justice being no longer of use to his own 
safety or that of others, he must consult the dictates of 
self-preservation alon^ without concern for those who no 
longer merit his care and attention. 

When any man, even in political society, renders himself 
by his crimes, obnoxious to the public, he is punished by 
the laws in his goods and person ; that is, the ordinary rules 
of justice are, with regard to him, suspended for a moment, 
and it becomes equitable to inflict on him, for the benefit of 
society, what otherwise he could not suffer without wrong 
or injury. 

The rage and violence of public war; what is it but 
a suspension of justice among the warring parties, who 
perceive, that this virtue is now no longer of any use or 
advantage to them ? The laws of war, which then succeed 
to those of equity and justice are rules calculated for the 
advantage and uU’ltty of that particular state, in which men 
are now placed. And were a civilized nation engaged with 
barbarians, who observed no rules even of war, the former 
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must also suspend their observance of them, ^vhere they no 
longer serve to any purpose , and must render every action 
or rencounter as bloody and pernicious as possible to the 
first aggressors 

L49 Thus, the rules of equity or justice depend entirely on 
the particular state and condition in which men are placed, 
and owe their ongm and existence to that utility, which 
results to the public from their stnct and regular observance 
Reverse, in any considerable circumstance, the condition of 
men Produce extreme abundance or extreme necessity 
Implant in the human breast perfect moderation and 
humanity, or perfect rapaciousness and malice By render 
mg justice totally useless^ you thereby totally destroy its 
essence, and suspend its obligation upon mankind 
The common situation of soaety is a medium amidst all 
these extremes We are naturally partial to ourselves, and 
to our friends , but are capable of learning the advantage 
resulting from a more equitable conduct Few enjoyments 
are given us from the open and liberal hand of nature , but 
by art, labour, and industry, we can extract them in great 
abundance Hence the ideas of property become necessary 
in all civil society Hence justice derives its usefulness to 
the public And hence alone arises its merit and moral 
obligation 

IBO These conclusions are so natural and obvious, that they 
have not escaped even the poets, m their descriptions of the 
felicity attending the golden age or the reign of Saturn 
The seasons, m that first period of nature, were so tern 
perate, if we credit these agreeable fictions, that there was 
no necessity for men to provide themselves with clothes and 
houses as a security against the violence of heat and cold 
The nvers flowed with wine and milk The oaks yielded 
honey , and nature spontaneously produced her greatest 
delicacies Nor were these the chief advantages of that happy 
age Tempests were not alone removed from nature , but 
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those more furious tempests were unknown to human 
breasts, which now cause such uproar, and engender such 
confusion Avarice, ambition, cruelty, selfishness, were 
never heard of Cordial affection, compassion, sympathy, 
were the only movements with which the mind was yet 
acquainted Even the punctilious distinction of mine and 
thmt was banished from among that happy race of mortals, 
and carried with it the very notion of property and obhga 
tion, justice and injustice 

IBl This poetical fiction of golden age is, m some respects, 

of a piece w ith the philosophical fiction of the state of nature , 
only that the former is represented as the most charming 
and most peaceable condition, which can possibly be 
imagined , whereas the latter is painted out as a state of 
mutual war and violence, attended with the most extreme 
necessity On the first origin of mankind, we are told, 
their Ignorance and savage nature were so prevalent, that 
they could give no mutual trust, but must each depend upon 
himself and his own force or cunning for protection and 
security No law was heard of No rule of justice known 
No distinction of property regarded Power was the only 
measure of nght , and a perpetual war of all against all was 
the result of men’s untamed selfishness and barbarity * 

^ This fictioQ of a state of aalare, as a state of war, was rot first 
started by Mr Hobbes as is commonly imagined Plato endearonrs 
to refnte an hypothesis very like it in the second, third, and fourth books 
de repubhca Cicero, on the contrary, supposes it certain and 
nniversally acknou ledged lo the following passage:. * Qnis eoim vestmm, 
jodices, jgnorat, ita catnram renim tohsse ut qnodam tempore bommes 
nondtun Deque natnrali oeque cinli jnre dcscnpto fusi per agros ac 
disperst vagarentnr tantnmque haberent quantum mann ac Tinbus, per 
caedem ac Tulnera ant enpete ant retinere potnissent? Qni igitor 
pnmi iiirtnte &, consilio praestanti exlitemnt, 11 perspecto gcnere 
humanae dodlitatis atque ingeoii, dissipates nnnm m locum con 
gregarunt eosqse ex fentate rila ad ^nstitiam ac mansnetudmem trans 
doxemat Tcm res ad commuoem otilitatem, quas pnblicas appellamns 
turn con\enticuIa hominum, qnae postea emtates nomiaatae sunt, turn 
domtcilia conjoncta, quas urba dicamns, invento & dwino & bnma&o 
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Whether such a condition of human nature could ever 
exist, or if It did, could continue so long as to merit the 
appellation of a staU^ may justly be doubted Men are 
necessarily born in a family society, at least , and are 
trained up by their parents to some rule of conduct and 
behaviour But this must be admitted that, if such a state 
of mutual war and violence was ever real, the suspension of 
all laws of justice, from their absolute inutility, is a necessary 
and infallible consequence 

162 The more we vary our views of human life, and the 
newer and more unusual the lights are m which we 
survey it the more shall we be convinced, that the 
origin here assigned for the virtue of justice is real and 
satisfactory 

Were there a species of creatures intermingled with 
men, which, though rational, were possessed of such inferior 
strength, both of body and mind, that they were incapable 
of all resistance, and could never, upon the highest pro 
vocation, make us feel the effects of their resentment , the 
necessary consequence I think is that we should be bound 
by the laws of humanity to give gentle usage to these 
creatures, but should not properly speaking lie under anj 
restraint of justice with regard to them nor could they 
possess any right or properly, exclusive of such arbitrary 
lords Our intercourse with them could not be called 
society, which supposes a degree of equality , but absolute 
command on the one side and servile obedience on the 
other Whatever we covet, they must instantly resign 
Our permission is the only tenure, by which they hold their 
possessions Our compassion and kindness the only check 
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by which they curb our lawless will: And as no incon- 
venience ever results from the exercise of a power, so firmly 
established in nature, the restraints of justice and property, 
being totally useless, ^YOuld never have place in so unequal 
a confederacy. 

This is plainly the situation of men, with regard to 
animals ; and how far these may be said to possess reason, 
I leave it to others to determine. The great superiority of 
civilized Europeans above barbarous Indians, tempted us 
to imagine ourselves on the same footing with regard to 
them, and made us throw off all restraints of justice, and 
even of humanity, in our treatment of them. In many 
nations, the female sex are reduced to like slavery, and are 
rendered incapable of all property, in opposition to their 
lordly masters. But though the males, when united, have 
in all countries bodily force sufficient to maintain this 
severe tyranny, yet such are the insinuation, address, and 
charms of their fair companions, that women are commonly 
able to break the confederacy, and share with the other sex 
in all the rights and privileges of society. 

163 Were the human species so framed by nature as that 
each individual possessed within himself every faculty, re- 
quisite both for his own preservation and for the propagation 
of his kindc Were all society and intercourse cut off between 
man and man, by the primary intention of the supreme 
Creator : It seems evident, that so solitary a being would be 
as much incapable of justice, as of social discourse and con- 
versation. Where mutual regards and forbearance serve to 
no manner of purpose, they would never direct the conduct 
of any reasonable man. The headlong course of the 
passions would be checked by no reflection on future con- 
sequences. And as each man is here supposed to love him- 
self alone, and to depend only on himself and his own activity 
for safety and happiness, he would, on every occasion, to 
the utmost of his power, challenge the preference above 
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every other being, to none of which he is bound by any ties, 
either of nature or of interest. 

But suppose the conjunction of the sexes to be estab- 
lished in nature, a family immediately arises ; and parti- 
cular rules being found requisite for its subsistence, these 
are immediately embraced ; though without comprehending 
the rest of mankind within their prescriptions. Suppose 
that several families unite together into one society, which 
is totally disjoined from all others, the rules, which preserve 
peace and order, enlarge themselves to the utmost extent of 
that society; but becoming then entirely useless, lose their 
force when carried one step farther. But again suppose, 
that several distinct societies maintain a kind of intercourse 
for mutual convenience and advantage, the boundaries of 
justice still grow larger, in proportion to the largeness of 
men’s views, and the force of their mutual connexions. 
History, experience, reason sufficiently instruct us in this 
natural progress of human sentiments, and m the gradual 
enlargement of our regards to justice, in proportion as 
we become acquainted with the extensive utility of that 
virtue. 


Part II. 

164 If we examine the particular laws, by which justice is 
directed, and property determined; we shall still be pre- 
sented with the same conclusion. The good of mankind 
is the only object of all these laws and regulations. Not 
only It is requisite, for the peace and interest of society, 
that men’s possessions should be separated ; but the rules, 
which we follow, m making the separation, are such as 
can best be contrived to serve farther the interests oi 
society. 

We shall suppose that a creature, possessed of reason, 
but uriacquamted with human nature, deliberates with him- 
self what rules of justice or property would best promote 
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public interest, and establish peace and security among 
mankind : His most obvious thought would be, to assign 
the largest possessions to the most extensive virtue, and 
give every one the power of doing good, proportioned to his 
inclination. In a perfect theocracy, where a being, infinitely 
intelligent, governs by particular volitions, this rule would 
certainly have place, and might serve to the wisest purposes : 
But were mankind to execute such a law ; so great is the 
uncertainty of merit, both from its natural obscurity, and 
from the self-conceit of each individual, that no determinate 
rule of conduct would ever result from it ; and the total 
dissolution of society must be the immediate consequence. 
Fanatics may suppose, that dominion is founded on grace, and 
that saints alone inherit (he earth ; but the civil magistrate 
very justly puts these sublime theorists on the same footing 
with common robbers, and teaches them by the severest 
discipline, that a rule, w’hich, in speculation, may seem the 
most advantageous to society, may yet be found, in practice, 
totally pernicious and destructive. 

That there were religious fanatics of this kind in England, 
during the civil wars, we learn from history; though it is pro- 
bable, that the obvious tendency of these principles excited 
such horror in mankind, as soon obliged the dangerous 
enthusiasts to renounce, or at least conceal their tenets. 
Perhaps the levellers, who claimed an equal distribution of 
property, were a kind of political fanatics, hich arose from 
the religious species, and more openly avowed their preten- 
sions ; as carrying a more plausible appearance, of being 
practicable in themselves, as well as useful to human society. 

166 It must, indeed, be confessed, that nature is so liberal to 
mankind, that, were all her presents equally divided among 
the species, and improved by art and industry, every indi- 
vidual would enjoy all the necessaries, and even most of 
the comforts of life ; nor w’ould ever be liable to any ills, but 
such as might accidentally anse from the sickly frame and 
o 
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constitution of Ins body It must also be confessed, that, 
wherever we depart from this equality, rob the poor o 
more satisfaction than we add to the rich, and that the 
slight gratification of a frivolous vanity, m one individual, 
frequently costs more than bread to many families, and even 
provinces It may appear withal, that the rule of equality, 
as It would be highly useful^ is not altogether ttnpracUcable , 
but has taken place at least in an imperfect degree, in some 
republics , particularly that of Sparta , where it was attended, 
It IS said with the most beneficial consequences Not to 
mention that the Agrarian laws so frequently claimed m 
Rome, and carried into execution in many Greek cities, 
proceeded all of them, from a general idea of the utility of 
this principle 

But historians, and even common sense may inform us, 
that however specious these ideas of perfect equality may 
seem they are really, at bottom tmpraetteable , and were 
they not so would be extremely pernicious to human society 
Render possessions ever so equal mens different degrees of 
art, care and industry will immediately break that equality 
Or if you check these virtues you reduce society to the most 
extreme indigence , and instead of preventing want and 
beggary in a few, render it unavoidable to the whole com 
munity The most rigorous inquisition too is requisite to 
watch every inequality on its first appearance , and the most 
severe jurisdiction to punish and redress it But besides, 
that so much authority must soon degenerate into tyranny, 
and be exerted with great partialities , who can possibly be 
possessed of it, m such a situation as is here supposed? 
Perfect equality of possessions, destroying all subordination, 
weakens extremely the authority of magistracy, and must 
reduce all power neatly to a level as well as property 
1B0 We may conclude, therefore, that, m order to establish 
laws for the regulation of property, we must be acquainted 
with the nature and situation of man must reject 
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appearances, which may be false, though specious; and 
must search for those rules, which are, on the whole, most 
vsefuJ and beneficial. Vulgar sense and slight experience 
are sufficient for this purpose ; where men give not way to 
too selfish avidity, or too extensive enthusiasm. 

Who sees not, for instance, that whatever is produced or 
improved by a man’s art or industry ought, for ever, to be 
secured to him, in order to give encouragement to such 
uuful habits and accomplishments? That the property 
ought also to descend to children and relations, for the 
same useful purpose ? That it may be alienated by consent, 
in order to beget that commerce and intercourse, which is 
so beneficial to human society ? And that all contracts and 
promises ought carefully to be fulfilled, in order to secure 
mutual trust and confidence, by which the general interest 
of mankind is so much promoted ? 

Examine the writers on the laws of nature ; and you will 
always find, that, whatever principles they set out with, they 
are sure to terminate here at last, and to assign, as the 
ultimate reason for every rule which they establish, the 
convenience and necessities of mankind. A concession thus 
extorted, in opposition to systems, has more authority than 
if it had been made in prosecution of them. 

What other reason, indeed, could writers ever give, why 
this must be mine and that ^vurs ; since umnstructed nature 
surely never made any such distinction ? The objects which 
receive those appellations are, of themselves, foreign to us ; 
they are totally disjoined and separated from us; and 
nothing but the general interests of society can form the 
connexion. 

167 Sometimes the interests of society may require a rule of 
justice in a particular case ; but may not determine any par- 
ticular rule, among several, which are all equally beneficial. 
In that case, the slightest analoifes art laid hold of, m order 
to prevent that indifference and ambiguity, wHch would be 
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the source of perpetual dissension Thus possession alone, 
and first possession, is supposed to convey property, where 
no body else has any preceding claim and pretension 
Many of the reasonings of lawyers are of this analogical 
nature, and depend on very slight connexions of the 
imagination 

Does any one scruple, m extraordinary cases, to violate 
all regard to the private property of individuals, and sacrifice 
to public interest a distinction, which had been established 
for the sake of that interest? The safety of the people is the 
supreme law All other particular laws are subordinate to 
It, and dependent on it And if, m the common course of 
things, they be followed and regarded , it is only because 
the public safety and interest commonly demand so equal 
and impartial an administration 

Sometimes both uliltty and analogy fail, and leave the 
laws of justice in total uncerUmty Thus, it is highly 
requisite, that prescription or long possession should convey 
property , but what number of days or months or years 
should be sufficient for that purpose, it is impossible for 
reason alone to determine Ctvtl laws here supply the 
place of the natural eode^ and assign different terms for 
prescription, according to the different utilities, proposed by 
the legislator Bills of exchange and promissory notes by 
the laws of most countries, prescribe sooner than bonds and 
mortgages, and contracts of a more formal nature 
IB8 In general we may observe that all questions of property 
are subordinate to the authority of civil laws, which extend, 
restrain, modify, and alter the rules of natural justice, 
according to the particular convenience of each community 
The laws have, or ought to have, a constant reference to 
the constitution of government, the manners, the climate, 
the religion, the commerce, the situation of each societj 
A late author of genius, as well as learning, has prosecuted 
this subject at large, and has established, from these pnn 
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ciples, a system of pohtical knowledge, which abounds in 
ingenious and brilliant thoughts, and is not wanting in 
solidity^ 

W^a/ ts a Man's property f Anything which it is lawful 
for him, and for him alone, to use But xuhat ruk have we^ 
by which we can distinguish these objects'} Here we must 
have recourse to statutes, customs, precedents, analogies, 
and a hundred other circumstances , some of which are 
constant and inflexible, some variable and arbitrary But 

' The author of L Espnt des Lctx This jllnstnous writer, however, 
sets out with a different theoiy, and supposes all right to be fonnded on 
certain rapports or relations which is a system, that, in my opinion, 
never Mill be reconciled with true philosophy Father Malebranche 
as far as I can leam, was the first that started this abstract theory of 
morals, which was afterwards adopted by Cudwortb Clarke and others, 
and as it excludes all sentiment and pretends to found everything 
OQ reason, it bas not wanted followers in this philosophic age See 
Section I, Appendix I With regard to juuice, the virtue here treated 
of the inference against this theory seems short and conclusive 
Property is allowed to be dependent on anllaws avil lawsare allowed 
to have no other object, but the interest of society This therefore roust 
be allowed to be the sole foundation of property and justice Hot to 
mention that our obligation itself to obey the magistrate and his laws 
IS founded on nothing but the interests of society 

If the ideas of ju'tice, somet mes do not follow the dispositions of 
civil law, we shall find, that these cas"3 instead of objections are con 
firmations of the theory delivered above Where a civ I law is so 
perverse as to cross all the interests of society, it loses all its authority 
and men judge by the ideas of natural justice which are conformable to 
those interests Sometimes also civil laws, for useful purposes, require 
a ceremony or form to any deed, and where that is m anting their 
decrees run contrary to the usual tenour of justice , but one who takes 
advantage of such chicanes, is not commonly regarded as an honest 
man Thus, the interests of society require that contracts be folflled, 
and there is not a more material article cither of natural or cml justice 
But the omission of a trifimg circumstance Mill often by law, invalidate 
a contract, tn foro humano, but not in foro conscunhas, as divines 
express themselves In these cases the magistrate is supposed only to 
withdraw his power of enforcing the right, not to bale altered the nght, 
^\here his intention extends to the nght, and is conformable to the 
interests of society , it never finis to alter the right , a clear proof of the 
ongin of justice and of property, as assigned above 
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the ultimate point, m which they all professedly terminate, 
IS the interest and happiness of human society Where 
this enters not into consideration, nothing can appear more 
whimsical, unnatural, and even superstitious, than all or most 
of the laws of justice and of property 

Those who ridicule vulgar superstitions, and expose the 
folly of particular regards to meats, days, places, postures, 
apparel, have an easy task, while they consider all the 
qualities and relations of the objects, and discover no 
adequate cause for that affection or antipathy, veneration or 
horror, which have so mighty an influence over a consider 
able part of mankind A Syrian would have starved rather 
than taste pigeon , an Egyptian would not have approached 
bacon But if these species of food be examined by the 
senses of sigh smell, or taste, or scrutinued by the sciences 
of chemistry, medicine, or physics no difierence is ever 
found between them and any other species, nor can that 
precise circumstance be pitched on, which may afford a just 
foundation for the religious passion A fowl on Thursday 
is lawful food , on Friday abominable Eggs in this house 
and in this diocese, are permitted during Lent , a hundred 
paces farther, to eat them is a damnable sm This earth or 
building yesterday was profane , to day, by the muttering 
of certain words, it has become holy and sacred Such 
reflections as these, m the mouth of a philosopher, one 
may safely say, are too obvious to have any influence , 
because they must always, to every man, occur at first 
sight, and where they prevail not, of themselves, they are 
surely obstructed by education prejudice, and passion, not 
by Ignorance or mistake 

1B0 It may appear to a cardess view, or rather a too abstracted 
reflection, that there enters a like superstition into all the 
sentiments of justice , and that, if a man expose its object, 
or what we call property, to the same scrutiny of sense 
and science, he will not, by the most accurate enquiry, find 
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any foundation for the difference made by moral sentiment. 
I may lawfully nourish myself from this tree ; but the fruit 
of another of the same species, ten paces off, it is criminal 
for me to touch. Had I worn this apparel an hour ago, 
I had merited the severest punishment ; but a man, by pro* 
nouncing a few magical syllables, has now rendered it fit for 
my use and service. Were this house placed m the neigh* 
bouring territory, it had been immoral for me to dwell in it ; 
but being built on this side the river, it is subject to a different 
municipal law, and by its becoming mine I incur no blame 
or censure. The same species of reasoning it may be 
thought, which so successfully exposes superstition, is also 
applicable to justice ; nor is it possible, in the one case 
more than in the other, to point out, in the object, that 
precise quality or circumstance, which is the foundation of 
the sentiment. 

But thereisthis material differencebetween superstition and 
justice, ftisx the former is frivolous, useless, and burdensome; 
the latter is absolutely requisite to the well-being of man- 
kind and existence of sodety. When we abstract from this 
circumstance (for it is too apparent ever to be overlooked) it 
must be confessed, that all regards to right and property, 
seem entirely without foundation, as much as the grossest 
and most vulgar superstition. Were the interests of society 
nowise concerned, it is as unintelligible why another’s 
articulating certain sounds implying consent, should change 
the nature of my actions with regard to a particular object, 
as why the reciting of a liturgy by a priest, in a certain habit 
and posture, should dedicate a heap of brick and timber, and 
render it, thenceforth and for ever, sacred 

‘ It is evident, that the or consent alone ne>er transfers property, 
nnr causes the oblij^ation of z promise (for the same reasoning extends 
to both) but the wdl must be expressed by words or signs, in order to 
impose a tie npoti any man. The expression being once brought in 
as subservient to the wiil, sooo becomes the pnncipal part of the 
promise ; nor will a mao be less boood by his word, though he secretly 
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Ihese reflections are far from weakening the obligations 
of )ustice, or diminishing anything from the most sacred 


give a different direction to hi* intention, and tvithhold the assent of 
his mmd Bat though the expression makes, on most occasions, the 
whole of the promise, yet it does not atwajs so , and one who should 
make use of any expression, of which he knows not the meaning, and 
which he uses without any sense of the consequences, would not 
certainly be bound by it. Nay, though he know its meaning, yet if he 
use It in jest only, and with such signs as evidently show, that he has no 
serious intention of binding himself, be would not he under any obliga 
tion of performance hut it is necessary, that the words be a perfect 
expression of the will, without any contrary signs Nay, even this we 
must not carry so far as to imagine, that one, whom, by our quickness 
of understanding, we conjecture, from certain signs, to have an intention 
of deceiving us, is not bound by his expression or verlial promise, if 
accept of It , but must limit this conclusion to those cases where the 


signs are of a different nature from those of deceit All these contra 
dictions are easily accounted for, if justice arise entirely from its nsefal 
ness to society , bat will never be explained on any other hypothesis 
It 18 remarkable that the moral decisions of the Jeswtx and other 
relaxed casuists were commonly formed in prosecution of some such 
inbtilties of reasoning as are here pointed out and proceed as much 
from the habit of scholastic refinenient as from any cormptioa of the 
heart, if we may follow the authority of Mons Bayle See his Die 
tlonary, article Loyola And why has the indignation of mankind 
*if*"t*° against these casuists, hut because every one perceived, 
t at human society could not subsist were such practices anthonied, and 
that morals must always be handled with a view to public interest, 
more than philosophical rcgulanty? If the secret direction of the 
in ention, said every man of sense, could Invalidate a contract , where is 
our seen: ty? And yet a metaphysical schoolman might think that, 
wnere an intention was supposed to be requisite, if that intention really 
naa not plaw no consequence ought to follow, and no obligation be 
n * casuistical subtiltles may not be greater than the 
Bnri 1 ^**^ ^'^***’ above , but as the former are fenttaoux 

S IS the reason of the very 

d.iTercnt reception they meet with from the world 

dirltn If L?"' Pnest by a secret 
is clenvi..! f ‘“^*“**0"* invalidate any sacrament This position 
tha t eml! "'T Prosecution of the obvious truth, 

^ not ’adraitf7d" with any effect If the same conclusion 

Jn.ri, . "“““P Concm-E av.1 eo„t™t., ivh.r. th= 

i. .llowed to bo of loo, oonooqooboo th.o tho otora.l 
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attention to property. On the contrary, such sentiments 
must acquire new force from the present reasoning. For 
what stronger foundation can be desired or conceived for 
any duty, than to observe, that human society, or even 
human nature, could not subsist without the establishment 
of it; and will still arrive at greater degrees of happiness 
and perfection, the more inviolable the regard is, which 
is paid to that duty ? 

160 The dilemma seems obvious: As justice evidently tends 
to promote public utility and to support civil society, the 
sentiment of justice is either derived from our reflecting on 
that tendency, or like hunger, thirst, and other appetites, 
resentment, love of life, attachment to offspring, and other 
passions, arises from a simple original instinct in the 
human breast, which nature has implanted for like salutary 
purposes. If the latter be the case, it follows, that property, 
which is the object of justice, is also distinguished by 
a simple original instinct, and is not ascertained by any 
argument or reflection. But who is there that ever heard 
of such an instinct? Or is this a subject in which new 
discoveries can be made? IVe may as well expect to 
discover, in the body, new senses, which had before escaped 
the observation of all mankind. 

161 But farther, though it seems a very simple proposition to 
say, that nature, by an instinctive sentiment, distinguishes 
property, yet in reality we shall find, that there are required 
for that purpose ten thousand different instincts, and these 
employed about objects of the greatest intricacy and nicest 
discernment For when a definition of prc^erty is required, 

sahitioa of thoosand$, it proceeds entirely from men’s sense of the 
danger and incoarenience of the doctrine in the former case: And we 
may thence observe, that howe'er poslUve, arrogant, and dogmatical 
any repmution may appear. It never can convey any thorongh per- 
suasion of the reality of Its objects, or pnt them, in any degree, on 
a balance with the common inddents of life, which we leain from daily 
observation and expenmental reaiosing. 
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that relation is found to resolve itself into any possession 
acquired by occupation, by industry, by prescription, by 
inheritance, by contract, fiuC Can we think that nature, 
by an original instinct, instructs us in all these methods of 
acquisition? 

These words too, inheritance and contract, stand for ideas 
infinitely complicated, and to define them exactly, a hundred 
volumes of laws, and a thousand volumes of commentators, 
have not been found sufficient Does nature, whose instincts 
in men are all simple, embrace such complicated and artificial 
objects, and create a rational creature, without trusting any- 
thing to the operation of his reason ? 

But even though all this were admitted, it would not be 
satisfactory Positive laws can certainly transfer property 
It IS by another original instinct, that we recognize the 
authority of kings and senates, and mark all the boundaries 
of their jurisdiction ? Judges too even though their sentence 
be erroneous and illegal, roust be allowed, for the sake of 
peace and order, to have decisive authority, and ultimately 
to determine property Have we original innate ideas of 
praetors and chancellors and juries ? Who sees not, that all 
these institutions arise merely from the necessities of human 
society ? 

All birds of the same species in every age and country, 
built their nests alike In this we see the force of instinct 
Men, in different times and places, frame their houses differ 
ently Here we perceive the influence of reason and custom 
A like inference may be drawn from comparing the instinct 
of generation and the institution of property 

How great soever the vanety of municipal laws, it must be 
confessed, that their chief out lines pretty regularly concur , 
because the purposes, to which they tend, are everywhere 
exactly similar In like manner, all houses have a roof and 
walls, windows and chimneys, though diversified m their 
shape, figure, and malenals The purposes of the latter, 
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directed to the conveniendes of human life, discover not 
more plainly their origin from reason and reflection, than do 
those of the former, which point all to a like end. 

I need not mention the vanations, which all the rules of 
property receive from the finer turns and connexions of the 
imagination, and from the subtilties and abstractions of law- 
topics and reasonings. There is no possibility of reconciling 
this observation to the notion of original instincts 

162 What alone will beget a doubt concerning the theory, on 
which I insist, is the influence of education and acquired 
habits, by which w e are so accustomed to blame injustice, 
that we are not, in every instance, conscious of any imme- 
diate reflection on the pernicious consequences of it The 
views the most familiar to us are apt, for that very reason, to 
escape us; and what we have very frequently performed 
from certain motives, we are apt likewise to continue 
mechanically, without recalling, on every occasion, the refleC' 
tions, which first determined us. The convenience, or rather 
necessity, which leads to justice is so universal, and every- 
where points so much to the same rules, that the habit takes 
place in all societies ; and it is not without some scrutiny, 
that w e are able to ascertain its true origin. The matter, how- 
ever, is not so obscure, but that even in common life we 
have every moment recourse to the principle of public utility, 
and ask, JV^a/ must become of the worldy if such practices 
prevail 1 How could society subsist under such disorders t 
Were the distinction or separation of possessions entirely 
useless, can any one conceive, that it ever should have 
obtained in society? 

103 Thus we seem, upon the whole, to have attained a know- 
ledge of the force of that principle here insisted on, and can 
determine what degree of esteem or moral approbation may 
result from reflections on public interest and utilit}'. The 
necessity of justice to the support of sodety is the sole 
foundation of tint virtue; and since no moral excellence is 
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more highly esteemed, we may conclude that this circum 
stance of usefulness has, m general, the strongest energy, and 
most entire command over our sentiments It must, there 
fore, be the source of a considerable part of the merit ascribed 
to humanity, benevolence, friendship, public spirit, and other 
social virtues of that stamp , as it is the sole source of the 
moral approbation paid to fidelity, justice, veracity, integrity, 
and those other estimable and useful qualities and principles 
It IS entirely agreeable to the rules of philosophy, and even 
of common reason , where any principle has been found to 
have a great force and energy m one instance, to ascribe 
to It a like energy in all similar instances This indeed is 
Newton’s chief rule of philosophumg ' 

* Pnncipi^ Lib nl 



SECTION IV. 

OF POLITICAL SOCIETY. 

164 Had every man sufficient sagacity Xo perceive, at all times, 
the strong interest which binds him to the observance 
of justice and equity, and strength of mind sufficient to 
persevere in a steady adherence to a general and a distant 
interest, in opposition to the allurements of present pleasure 
and advantage ; there had never, m that case, been any such 
thing as government or political society, but each man, follow- 
ing his natural liberty, had lived in entire peace and harmony 
with all others. What need of positive law where natural 
justice is, of itself, a sufficient restraint ? Why create magis- 
trates, where there never arises any disorder or iniquity ? 
Why abridge our native freedom, when, in ever)’ instance, 
the utmost exertion of it is found innocent and beneficial ? 
It is evident, that, if government were totally useless, it never 
could have place, and that the sole foundation of the duty of 
allegiance is the advantage^ which it procures to society, by 
preserving peace and order among mankind. 

18B When a number of political societies are erected, and 
maintain a great intercourse together, a new set of rules are im- 
mediately discovered to be useful in that particular situation } 
and accordingly take place under the title of Laws of Nations. 
Of this kind are, the sacredness of the person of ambassadors, 
abstaining from poisoned arms, quarter m war, with others 
of that kind, which are plainly calculated for the advantage 
of states and kingdoms in their intercourse with each other. 
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The rules of justice, such as prevail among individuals, are 
not entirely suspended among political societies AH princes 
pretend a regard to the rights of other princes , and some, 
no doubt, without hypocrisy Alliances and treaties are 
every day made between independent states, which would 
only be so much v,aste of parchment, if they were not found 
by experience to have some influence and authority. But 
here is the difference between kingdoms and individuals 
Human nature cannot by any means subsist, without the 
association of individuals , and that association never could 
have place, were no regard paid to the Ians of equity and 
justice Disorder, confusion, the war of all against all, are the 
necessary consequences of such a licentious conduct But 
nations can subsist without intercourse They may even 
subsist, in some degree, under a general war The observance 
of justice, though useful among them, is not guarded by so 
strong a necessity as among individuals, and the moral 
obligation holds proportion with the usefulness All poh 
ticians will allow, and most philosophers, that reasons of state 
may, in particular emergencies, dispense with the rules of 
justice, and invalidate any treaty or alliance, where the strict 
observance of it would be prejudicial, in a considerable 
degree, to either of the contracting parties But nothing 
less than the most extreme necessity, it is confessed, can 
justify individuals m a breach of promise, or an invasion of 
the properties of others 

In a confederated commonwealth, such as the Achaean 
republic of old, or the Swiss Cantons and United Provinces 
in modern times , as the league has here a peculiar utility, 
the conditions of union have a peculiar sacredness and 
authority, and a violation of them Mould be regarded as 
no less, or even as more criminal, than any private injury 
or injustice 

lee The long and helpless infancy of man requires the com 

mation of parents for the subsistence of their young , and 
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that combination requires the virtue of chastity or fidelity to 
the marriage bed. Without such a ttiility, it will readily be 
owned, that such a virtue would never have been thought of*. 

An infidelity of this nature is much more pernicious in 
women than in men. Hence the laws of chastity are much 
stricter over the one sex than over the other. 

167 These rules have all a reference to generation ; and yet 
women past child-bearing are no more supposed to be 
exempted from them than those in the flower of their youth 
and beauty. General rules are often extended beyond the 
principle whence they first arise; and this in all matters of taste 
and sentiment. It is a vulgar stoiy* at Pans, that, during 
the rage of the Mississippi, a hump-backed fellow went every 
day into the Rue de Quincempoix, where the stock-jobbers 
met in great crowds, and was well paid for allowing them to 
make use of his hump as a desk, m order to sign their con- 
tracts upon it. Would the fortune, which he raised by this 
expedient, make him a handsome fellow ; though it be con- 
fessed, that personal beauty arises very much from ideas of 
utility? The imagination is influenced by associations of 
ideas ; which, though they arise at first from the judgement, 
are not easily altered by every particular exception that 
occurs to us. To which we may add, m the present case of 
chastity, that the example of the old would be pernicious 

* The only solotlon, which Plato gives to all the objections that 
might be raised against the commuai^ of women, established in bis 
imaginary commonnealth, is, KoAAiffTa rovra koI XtytTcu Kat 

on ff}*- i'tpiXtftoi' /axXir, m H ffXeffefldy Sr/Zif 

entm tUud et dicttur et dicetur. Id quod uUlt jiV honestum esse, qwd 
axitem imtttle sit turfe esse. De Rep. lib v. p. 457. ex edit Ser. And 
this maxim \mI1 admit of oo doubt, where public utility is concerned : 
which Js Plato's meaning And indeed to what other purpose do alJ 
the ideas of chastity and modesty serve 1 Nxst utth est quod/acimus, 
fntsira est gloria, says Fhaedrus. KoXir tBk pXaBtpiuy ouS«v, sajs 
Plutarch, de vittoso pudore Ktbil eomm quae damnosa sunt, pulchmm 
est. The same was the opinion of the Stoics, aZr cl Zrejricoi 

iyaOir xJrat uiplKtiav f/ ovx tTtpoy w^Xriar, ojpiXuav piv Xiyovrcr r^r 
seal r^v ffvovSaioi' vpofiv. Sept. £mp lib. ili. cap so. 
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to the young, and that women, continually foreseeing that 
a certain time would bring them the liberty of indulgence, 
would naturally advance that period, and think more lightly 
of this whole duty, so requisite to society 
168 Those who live in the same family have such frequent 
opportunities of licence of this kind, that nothing could pre- 
serve purity of manners, were marriage allowed, among the 
nearest relations, or any intercourse of love between them 
ratified by law and custom Incest, therefore, being ptmtciout 
m a superior degree, has also a superior turpitude and moral 
deformity annexed to it 

What IS the reason, why, by the Athenian laws, one might 
marry a half sister by the father, but not by the mother ? 
Plainly this* The manners of the Athenians were so 
reserved, that a man was never permitted to approach the 
women’s apartment, even in the same family, unless where 
he visited his own mother His step mother and her children 
were as much shut up from him as the women of any other 
family, and there was as little danger of any criminal corre- 
spondence between them Uncles and nieces, for a likfi 
reason, might marry at Athens , but neither these, nor half 
brothers and sisters, could contract that alliance at Rome, 
where the intercourse was more open between the sexes 
Public utility IS the cause of all these variations 
leo To repeat, to a man’s prejudice, anything that escaped 
him in private conversation, or to make any such use of his 
private letters, is highly blamed The free and social inter 
course of minds must be extremely checked, where no such 
rules of fidelity are established 

Even m repeating stones, whence we can foresee no ill 
consequences to result, the giving of one s author is regarded 
as a piece of indiscretion, if not of immorality 'Ihese 
stones, in passing from hand to hand, and receiving all the 
usual variations, frequently come about to the persons 
concerned, and produce animosities and quarrels among 
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people, whose intentions are the most innocent and in- 
offensive. 

To pry into secrets, to open or even read the letters of 
others, to play the spy upon their words and looks and 
actions; what habits more inconvenient in society? Whal 
habits, of consequence, more blameable? 

This principle is also the foundation of most of the laws 
of good manners ; a kind of lesser morality, calculated for 
the ease of company and conversation. Too much or too 
little ceremony are both blamed, and everything, which 
promotes ease, without an indecent familiarity, is useful and 
laudable. 

170 Constancy in friendships, attachments, and familiarities, 
is commendable, and is requisite to support trust and good 
correspondence in society. But in places of general, though 
casual concourse, where the pursuit of health and pleasure 
brings people promiscuously together, public conveniency 
has dispensed with this maxim; and custom there promotes 
an unreserved conversation for the lime, by indulging the 
privilege of dropping afterwards every indifferent acquaint- 
ance, without breach of civility or good manners. 

Even in societies, which are established on principles the 
most immoral, and the most destructive to the interests 
of the general society, there are required certain rules, 
which a species of false honour, as well as private interest, 
engages the members to obser\e. Robbers and pirates, 
it has often been remarked, could not maintain their 
pernicious confederacy, did they not establish a new 
distributive justice among themselves, and recall those 
laws of equity, which they have violated with the rest of 
mankind. 

1 hate a drinking companion, says the Greek proverb, 
who never forgets. The follies of the last debauch should 
be buried in eternal oblivion, in order to give full scope to 
the follies ot the next 
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171 Among nations, ^\here an immoral gallantry, if covered 
with a thm veil of mystery, is, in some degree, authorized 
by custom, there immediately arise a set of rules, calculated 
for the conveniency of that attachment. The famous court 
or parliament of love m Provence formerly decided all 
difficult cases of this nature. 

In societies for play, there are laws required for the 
conduct of the game, and these laws are different in each 
game The foundation, I own, of such societies is frivolous j 
and the laws are, in a great measure, though not altogether, 
capricious and arbitrary. So far is there a material difference 
between them and the rules of justice, fidelity, and loyalty. 
The general societies of men are absolutely requisite for the 
subsistence of the speaes, and the public conveniency, 
which regulates morals, is inviolably established in the nature 
of man, and of the world, m which he lives The com 
parison, therefore, m these respects, is very imperfect We 
may only learn from it the necessity of rules, wherever men 
have any intercourse with each other 
They cannot even pass each other on the road without 
rules Waggoners, coachmen, and postilions have principles, 
by which they give the way, and these are chiefly founded 
on mutual ease and convenience Sometimes also they are 
arbitrary, at least dependent on a kind of capricious analogy 
like many of the reasonings of lav?yers \ 

To carry the matter farther, we may observe, that it 
is impossible for men so much as to murder each other 
without statutes, and maxims, and an idea of justice and 


* That the lighter macHne yield to the heavier and, m machines of 
the same kind, that the empty yield to the loaded , this rule is founded 
on convenience That those who are going to the capital take place of 
those who are coming from it. this seems to be founded on some idea of 
the dignity of the great cUy. and of the preference of the future to the 
past l rom like reasons, among foot.«alkers, the nght hand entitles 
a man to the wall, and prevents jostling, which peaceable people fmd 
very disagreeable and tnconvemenl 
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honour. War has its laws as well as peace j and e\ en that 
sportive kind of war, earned on among wrestlers, boxers, 
cudgel plaj ers, gladiators, is regulated by fixed pnnciples 
Common interest and utility beget infallibly a standard of 
right and wTong among the parti^ concerned. 


F » 



SECTION V. 

WHY UTILITY PLEASES 

Part I 

17a It seems so natural a thought to ascribe to their utility 
the praise, which we bestow on the social virtues, that one 
would expect to meet with this principle everywhere m 
moral writers, as the chief foundation of their reasoning 
and enquiry In common life, we may observe, that the 
circumstance of utility is always appealed to , nor is it 
supposed, that a greater eulogy can be given to any man, 
than to display his usefulness to the public, and enumerate 
the services, which he has performed to mankind and 
society "What praise, even of an inanimate form, if the 
regularity and elegance of its parts destroy not its fitness for 
any useful purpose I And how satisfactory an apology fo*' 
any disproportion or seeming deformity, if we can show the 
necessity of that particular construction for the use intended! 
A ship appears more beautiful to an artist, or one moderately 
skilled m navigation, where its prow is wide and swelling 
beyond its poop, than if it were framed with a precise 
geometneal regularity, m contradiction to all the laws of 
mechanics A budding whose doors and windows were 
exact squares, would hurt the eye by that very proportion , 
as ill adapted to the figure of a human creature, for whose 
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semce the fabric w os intended wonder then, that 

a man, whose habits and conduct are hurtful to society, and 
dangerous or pernicious to every one who has an intercourse 
with him, should, on that account, be an object of dis- 
approbation, and communicate to every spectator the 
strongest sentiment of disgust and hatred* 

But perhaps the difficult) of accounting for these eficcts 
of usefulness, or its contrary, has kept philosophers from 
admitting them into their sjstems of ethics, and has induced 
them rather to employ any other principle, m explaining 
the ongm of moral good and evil But it is no just reason 
for rejecting any principle, confirmed by eiqjerience, that 
we cannot give a satisfactory account of its origin, nor are 
able to resolve it into other more general principles And 
if we would employ a little thought on the present subject, 
we need be at no loss to account for the influence of utility, 
and to deduce it from principles, the most known and 
avowed m human nature. 

' Wc ought coe to imagme, becanse «q uaoimate object may be 
osefol aa vTcll as a man, that therefore it oaght also, according to this 
sjstenj, to incnt the appellation of virtuous The sentiments, excited 
by utility, are, in the two cases, very different , and the one is mixed 
with affection esteem approbation, &a and not the other In like 
manner, an inanimate object may have good colour and proportions as 
well as a human figure But can we ever be in love with the former? 
Ihere arc a numerous set of passions and sentiments of which thinking 
rational beings are, by the original constitution of nature, the only 
proper objects and though the very same qualities be transferred to an 
insensible, inanimate being they will not crate the same sentiments. 
The beneficial qualities of herbs and minerals are, indeed, sometimes 
called their virtues , but this is an effect of the caprice of language 
which ought not to be regarded m reasoning For though there be 
a species of approbation attending even inanimate objerts, when bene 
ficial, yet this sentiment is so weak, and so different from that which is 
directed to beneficent magistrates or statesmen , that they ought not to 
be ranked under the same class or appellation 

A very small variation of the object, even where the «ame qualities 
are preserved, will destroy a sentiment Ihus, the same beauty, trans 
/erred to a different ^ex, excites so amorous passion, where nature is 
not extremely perverted 
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173 From the apparent usefulness of the social virtues, it has 
readily been inferred by sceptics, both ancient and modern, 
that all moral distinctions arise from education, and were, 
at first, invented, and afterwards encouraged, by the art of 
politicians, in order to render men tractable, and subdue 
their natural ferocity and selfishness, \shich incapacitated 
them for society. This principle, indeed, of precept and 
education, must so far be owned to have a powerful influence, 
that it may frequently increase or diminish, beyond their 
natural standard, the sentiments of approbation or dislike ; 
and may even, in particular instances, create, without any 
natural principle, a new sentiment of this kind ; as is 
evident in all superstitious practices and observances : But 
that aii moral affection or dislike arises from this origin, 
will never surely be allowed by any judicious enquirer. 
Had nature made no such distinction, founded on the 
original constitution of the mind, the words, hmourahh 
and shameful, lovely and odious^ noble and despicable, had 
never had place in any language ; nor could politicians, 
had they invented these terms, ever have been able to 
render them intelligible, or make them convey any idea 
to the audience. So that nothing can be more super- 
ficial than this paradox of the sceptics ; and it were well, 
if, m the abstruser studies of logic and metaphysics, we 
could as easily obviate the cavils of that sect, as in the 
practical and more intelligible sciences of politics and 
morals. 

The social virtues must, therefore, be allowed to have 
a natural beauty and amiableness, which, at first, antecedent 
to all precept or education, recommends them to the esteem 
of uninstructed mankind, and engages their affections. And 
as the public utility of these virtues is the chief circum- 
stance, whence they derive their merit, it follows, that the 
end, which they have a tendency to promote, must be some 
way agreeable to us, and take hold of some natural affection. 
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It must please, either from considerations of self-interest, or 
from more generous motives and regards. 

174 It has often been asserted, that, as every man has a 
strong connexion with society, and perceives the impos- 
sibility of his solitary subsistence, he becomes, on that 
account, favourable to all those habits or principles, which 
promote order in society, and insure to him the quiet 
possession of so inestimable a blessing. As much as 
we value our own happiness and welfare, as much must 
we applaud the practice of justice and humanity, by 
which alone the social confederacy can be maintained, 
and every man reap the fruits of mutual protection and 
assistance. 

This deduction of morals from self-love, or a regard to 
private interest, is an obvious thought, and has not arisen 
wholly from the wanton sallies and sportive assaults of 
the sceptics. To mention no others, Polybius, one of the 
gravest and most judicious, as well as most moral writers of 
antiquity, has assigned this seldsh origin to all our senti- 
ments of virtue *, But though the solid practical sense of 
that author, and his aversion to all vain subtilties, render 
his authority on the present subject very considerable ; yet 
is not this an affair to be decided by authority, and the 
voice of nature and experience seems plainly to oppose the 
selfish theory. 

175 We frequently bestow praise on virtuous actions, per- 
formed in very distant ages and remote countries; where 

^ UiidQtirulQess to parents is disapproved of by mankind, vpoopvftfvovt 
t4 ytWoy, Kai avWo^t^ottivovs on ri vapatf^^aiov tKaffrots avTuv ovy 
Kvprjtnt, IngratJtnde for a Jike reason (though he seems there to mix 
a more generous regard) avvaytvaxTOvyrai ry wAor, uvtt(ptpovTas S' 
tv awTovr ri vapaitX^aiov, S/v iiro'yiYy«Tat tjs Ivvoia vap' i^dory v^r 
TctJ /eaS^Koyros Svrafifav ical Sfo/pla^ Lib vi cap. 4 (cd, Groaovias). 
Perhaps the historian only meant, that oar sympathy and humanity was 
more enlivened, by onr considering the similarity of onr case with that of 
the person safTering ; which ts a jnst sentiment. 
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the utmost subtilty of iraagmation ^ould not discover any 
appearance of self interest, or find any connexion of our 
present happiness and security with events so widely 
separated from us 

A generous, a brave a noble deed, performed by an 
adversary, commands our approbation , while m its con 
sequences it may be acknowledged prejudicial to our 
particular interest 

Where private advantage concurs with general affection 
for virtue, we readily perceive and avow the mixture of 
these distinct sentiments, which have a very different feeling 
and influence on the mind We praise, perhaps, with more 
alacrity, where the generous humane action contnbutes to 
our particular interest But the topics of praise which 
we insist on, are very wide of this circumstance And we 
may attempt to bring over others to our sentiments, 
without endeavounng to convince them, that they reap any 
advantage from the actions which we recommend to their 
approbation and applause 

Frame the model of a praiseworthy character, consisting 
of all the most amiable moral virtues Give instances, m 
which these display themselves after an eminent and extra 
ordinary manner You readily engage the esteem and 
approbation of all your audience, who never so much as 
enquire in what age and country the person lived, who 
possessed these noble qualities A circumstance, however, 
of all others the most material to self love, or a concern for 
our own individual happiness 

Once on a time a statesman, in the shock and contest 
of parties prevailed so far as to procure by his eloquence, 
the banishment of an able ad>ersary, whom he secretly 
followed, offering him money for his support during his 
exile and soothing him with topics of consolation in his 
misfortunes Al ir / cries the banished statesman, with -what 
regret must / leaie myfrtends tn this city, where even enemies 
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are so generous ! Virtue, though in an enemy, here pleased 
him : And we also give it the just tribute of praise and 
approbation ; nor do we retract these sentiments, when we 
hear, that the action passed at Athens, about two thousand 
years ago, and that the persons names were Eschines and 
Demosthenes. 

WAai is ihai to me t There are few occasions, when this 
question is not pertinent: And had it that universal, in- 
fallible influence supposed, it would turn into ridicule every 
composition, and almost every conversation, which contain 
any praise or censure of men and manners. 

1 V 8 It is but a weak subterfuge when pressed by these facts 
and arguments, to say, tliat we transport ourselves, by the 
force of imagination, into distant ages and countries, and 
consider the advantage, which we should have reaped from 
these characters, had we been contemporaries, and had any 
commerce with the persons. It is not conceivable, how 
a real sentiment or passion can ever arise from a known 
imaginary interest ; especially when our real interest is still 
kept in view, and is often acknowledged to be entirely 
distinct from the imaginary, and even sometimes opposite 
to it. 

A man, brought to the brink of a precipice, cannot look 
down without trembling; and the sentiment of imaginary 
danger actuates him, in opposition to the opinion and 
belief of real safety. But the imagination is here assisted 
by the presence of a striking object ; and yet prevails no^ 
except ft be also aided by novefty, and the unusual appear- 
ance of the object. Custom soon reconciles us to heights 
and precipices, and wears off these false and delusive terrors. 
The reverse is observable in the estimates which we form 
of characters and manners; and the more we habituate 
ourselves to an accurate scrutiny of morals, the more 
delicate feeling do we acquire of the most minute distinc- 
tions between vice and virtue. Such frequent occasion. 
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indeed, have we, in common life, to pronounce all kinds of 
moral determinations, that no object of this kind can be 
new or unusual to us j nor could any faht views or pre- 
possessions maintain their ground against an experience, 
so common and familiar. Experience being chiefly what 
forms the associations of ideas, it is impossible that any 
association could establish and support itself, in direct 
opposition to that principle. 

177 Usefulness is agreeable, and engages our approbation. 
This is a matter of fact, confirmed by daily observation. 
But, For what? For somebody's interest, surely* 

Whose interest then ? Not our own only : For our appro- 
bation frequently extends farther. It must, therefore, be 
the interest of those, who are served by the character or 
action approved of; and these we may conclude, however 
remote, are not totally indifferent to us. By opening up 
this principle, we shall discover one great source of moral 
distinctions. 


Part II. 

178 Self-love is a principle m human nature of such extensive 
energy, and the interest of each individual is, m general, so 
closely connected with that of the community, that those 
philosophers were excusable, who fancied that all our 
concern for the public might be resolved into a concern 
for our own happiness and preservation. They saw every 
moment, instances of approbation or blame, satisfaction or 
displeasure towards characters and actions; they deno- 
minated the objects of these sentiments, virtues, or vices’, 
they observed, that the former liad a tendency to increase 
t e appmess, and the latter the misery of mankind ; they 
asked, whether it were possible that we could have any 
general concern for society, or any disinterested resentment 
ot the welfare or injury of others ; they found « simpler to 
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consider all these sentiments as modifications of self-love ; 
and they discovered a pretence, at least, for this unity of 
principle, in that close union of interest, vrhich is so 
observable between the public and each individual. 

But notwithstanding this frequent confusion of interests, 
it is easy to attain what natural philosophers, after Lord 
Bacon, have affected to call the exptrimtntum cruets^ or that 
experiment which points out the right way in any doubt or 
ambiguity. We have found instances, in which prirate 
interest was separate from public; in which it was even 
contrary; And yet we observed the moral sentiment to 
continue, notwithstanding this disjunction of interests. And 
wherever these distinct interests sensibly concurred, we 
always found a sensible increase of the sentiment, and 
a more warm affection to virtue, and detestation of vice, or 
what we properly call, gratitude and revenge. Compelled 
by these instances, we must renounce the theory, wliich 
accounts for every moral sentiment by the principle of 
self-love. We must adopt a more public affection, and 
allow, that the interests of society are not, even on their 
own account, entirely indifferent to us. Usefulness is only 
a tendency to a certain end; and it is a contradiction in 
terms, that anything pleases as means to an end, where the 
end itself no wise affects us. If usefulness, therefore, be 
a source of moral sentiment and if this usefulness be not 
always considered with a reference to self; it follows, that 
everything, which contributes to the happiness of society^ 
recommends ftseff dTrectfy to our approbation and goocf-wiiff. 
Here is a principle, which accounts, in great part, for the 
origin of morality : And what need we seek for abstruse 
and remote systems, when there occurs one so obvious and 
naturaU? 

* It is needless to posh oar researebes so far as to ask, why we have 
butnanity or a feUow-feeling with others. It is snIScieot, that this is 
expenenced to be a principle in bnmaji natore. ^Ve must stop some- 
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170 Have we any diflScul^ to comprehend the force of 
humanity and benevolence? Or to conceive, that the very 
aspect of happiness, joy, prospenty, gives pleasure ; that of 
pain, suffering, sonow, communicates uneasiness? The 
human countenance, says Horace *, borrows smiles or tears 
from the human countenance Reduce a person to solitude, 
and he loses all enjoyment, except either of the sensual or 
speculative kind j and that because the movements of his 
heart are not forwarded by correspondent movements m his 
fellow creatures The signs of sorrow and mourning, though 
arbitrary, affect us with melancholy , but the natural 
symptoms, tears and cnes and groans, never fail to infuse 
compassion and uneasiness And if the effects of misery 
touch us in so lively a manner, can we be supposed 
altogether insensible or indifferent towards its causes , 
when a malicious or treacherous character and behaviour 
are presented to us? 

We enter, I shall suppose, into a convenient, warm, well 
contrived apartment We necessarily receive a pleasure 
from Its very survey, because it presents us with the 
pleasing ideas of ease, satisfaction, and enjoyment The 
hospitable, good humoured, humane landlord appears This 
circumstance surely must embellish the whole, nor can we 
easily forbear reflecting, with pleasure, on the satisfaction 


where la onr exammatjon of canscs and there are, in every science, 
some general principles, beyond which we cannot hope to find any 
principle more general No man w absolutely indifferent to the happi 
ness and misery of others. The first has a natural tendency to give 
plcasme, the second, pain This every one may find m himself It 
IS not probable, that these principles can be resolved into principles 
more simple and universal, whatever attempte may have been made 
to that nnroose Unt ^ .. .»nt 


, •» tkviempis may nave •— 

*ub5e«,*2idwl belongs not to the preset 


haS’er^^""* V'«“Wy consider these principles as onginal 
wnDLlo" consequences sufficiently plain and 


‘ ‘Uti ndentibna anidenl, ita flentibns adflent 
Humani vultns.*— Hor 
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T?hich results to every one from his intercourse and good- 
offices. 

His whole family, by the freedom, ease, confidence, and 
calm enjoyment, diffused over their countenances, suffi- 
ciently express their happiness. I have a pleasing sympathy 
in the prospect of so much joy, and can never consider the 
source of it, without the most agreeable emotions. 

He tells me, that an oppressive and powerful neighbour 
had attempted to dispossess him of his inheritance, and had 
long disturbed all his innocent and social pleasures. I feel 
an immediate indignation arise in me against such violence 
and injury. 

But it is no wOnder, he adds, that a private wrong 
should proceed from a man, who had enslaved provinces, 
depopulated cities, and made the field and scaffold stream 
wth human blood. I am struck with horror at the prospect 
of so much misery, and am actuated by the strongest 
antipathy against its author. 

180 In general, it is certain, that, wherever we go, whatever 
we reflect on or converse about, everything still presents 
us with the view of human happiness or misery, and 
excites in our breast a sympathetic movement of pleasure 
or uneasiness. In our senous occupations, in our careless 
amusements, this principle still exerts its active energy. 

A man who enters the theatre, is immediately struck 
with the view of so great a multitude, participating of 
one common amusement j and experiences, from their 
very aspect, a superior sensibility or disposition of being 
affected with every sentiment, which he shares with his 
fellow creatures. 

He observes the actors to be animated by the appearance 
of a full audience, and raised to a degree of enthusiasm, 
which they cannot command in any solitary or calm 
moment. 

Every movement of the theatre, by a skilful poet, is 
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communicated, as it vrere by magic, to the spectators , vrho 
weep, tremble, resent, rejoice, and are inflamed with all the 
variety of passions, which actuate the several personages of 
the drama. 

Where any event crosses our wishes, and interrupts the 
happiness of the favourite characters, we feel a sensible 
anxiety and concern But where their sufferings proceed 
from the treachery, cruelty, or tyranny of an enemj, our 
breasts are affected with the liveliest resentment against the 
author of these calamities 


It is here esteemed contrary to the rules of art to represent 
anything cool and indifferent A distant friend, or a con 
fident, who has no immediate interest m the catastrophe, 
ought if possible, to be avoided by the poet , as communi 
eating a like indifference to the audience, and checking the 
progress of the passions 

Few species of poetry are more entertaining than pastoral , 
and every one is sensible, that the chief source of its pleasure 
anses from those images of a gentle and tender tranquillity, 
which It represents m its personages, and of which it com 
municates a like sentiment to the reader Sannazanus, 
who transferred the scene to the sea shore, though he pre- 
sented the most magnificent object in nature, is confessed to 
have erred m his choice The idea of toil labour, and danger, 
suffered by the fishermen, is painful , by an unavoidable 
sympathy, which attends every conception of human happi 
ness or misery f 


When I was twenty, says a Trench poet, Ovid was my 
a\ ounte Now I am forty, I declare for Horace We enter, 
^ readily mto sentiments, which resemble 

ee every day But no passion, when well repre 
sented, can be entirely indifferent to us , because there is 
J him, at least the 

hnnf 'J Pnnciples It ,s the business of poetry to 
g very affection near to us by lively imagery and repre- 
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sentation, and make it !ook like truth and reality : A certain 
proof, that, wherever that reality is found, our minds are dis- 
posed to be strongly aiTccted by it* 

181 Any recent event or piece of news, by which the fate of 
states, provinces, or many individuals is affected, is extremely 
interesting even to those whose welfare is not immediately 
engaged. Such intelligence is propagated with celerity, heard 
with avidity, and enquired into with attention and concern. 
The interest of society appears, on this occasion, to be in 
some degree the interest of each individual. The imagina- 
tion is sure to be affected ; though the passionsexcited may 
not ahvays be so strong and steady as to have great influence 
on the conduct and behaviour. 

The perusal of a history seems a calm entertainment ; but 
would be no entertainment at al), did not our hearts beat 
with correspondent movements to those which are descnbed 
by the historian. 

Thucydides and Guicciardm support with difficulty 
our attention ; while the former describes the trivial ren- 
counters of the small cities of Greece, and the latter the 
harmless wars of Pisa. The few persons interested and the 
small interest fill not the imagination, and engage not the 
affections. The deep distress of the numerous Athenian 
army before Syracuse ; the danger which so nearly threatens 
Venice; these excite compassion ; these move terror and 
anxiety. 

The indifferent, uninteresting style of Suetonius, equally 
with the masterly pencil of Taatus, may convince us of the 
cruel depravity of Nero or Tiberius : But what a difference 
of sentiment } While the former coldly relates the facts; 
md the latter sets before our eyes the venerable figures of 
a Soranus and a Thrasea, intrepid m their fate, and only 
moved by the melting sorrovra of their friends and 
kindred. What sympathy then touches every human 
heart 1 What indignation against the tyrant, whose cause- 
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less fear or unprovoked malice gave nse to such detestable 
barbarity 1 

182 If we bring these subjects nearer If we remove all 
suspicion of fiction and deceit What powerful concern 
IS excited, and how much superior, m many instances, to 
the narrow attachments of self love and private interest’ 
Popular sedition, party aeal, a devoted obedience to 
factious leaders , these are some of the most visible, 
though less laudable effects of this social sympathy in 
human nature 

The fnvolousness of the subject too, we may observe, is 
not able to detach us entirely from v\hat carries an image of 
human sentiment and affection 
When a person stutters, and pronounces with difficulty, 
we even sympathize with this trivial uneasiness, and suffer 
for him And it is a rule in criticism, that every combina 
tion of syllables or letters, which gives pain to the organs of 
speech in the recital, appears also from a species of sympathy 
harsh and disagreeable to the ear Nay, when we run over 
a book with our eye, we are sensible of such unharmonious 
composition , because we still imagine, that a person recites 
It to us, and suffers from the pronunciation of these jarnng 
sounds So delicate is our sympathy I 
Easy and unconstrained postures and motions are always 
^uti ul An air of health and vigour is agreeable Clothes 
which warm, without burthening the body , which cover, 
without imprisoning the limbs, are well fashioned In every 

judgement of beauty, the feelings of the person affected enter 
into consideration, and communicate to the spectator similar 
touches of pain or pleasure*. What wonder, then, if we 


Wem velocior Pulcber 

psratior Nnti ^ lacertos exercilatio expressit , idem certamin‘ 
3 tnodjci jnd c» ’—Quintilian, Imt lib vm 
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can pronounce no judgement concerning the character and 
conduct of men, without considering the tendencies of their 
actions, and the happiness or misery which thence arises to 
society? What association of ideas would ever operate, 
were that principle here totally unactive’ 

183 If any man from a cold insensibility, or narrow selfishness 
of temper, is unaffected with the images of human happiness 
or misery, he must be equally indifferent to the images of 
vice and virtue As, on the other hand, it is alwajs found, 
that a warm concern for the interests of our species is 
attended with a delicate feeling of all moral distinctions j 
a strong resentment of injury done to men , a lively appro 
bation of their welfare. In this particular, though great 
superiority is observable of one man above another , yet none 
are so entirely indifferent to the interest of their fellow 
creatures, as to perceive no distinctions of moral good and 
evil, in consequence of the different tendencies of actions 
and principles How, indeed, can we suppose it possible in 
any one, who wears a human heart, that if there be subjected 
to his censure, one character or system of conduct, which is 
beneficial, and another which is pernicious to his species or 

^ In proportion to th« staUoo wbicH a man possesses, according to 
the relations in which be is placed, we al«T\s expCLt from him 
a greater or less degree of good, and when disappointed, blame bis 
inutility , and much more do we blame him, if any ill or prejudice arise 
from his conduct and behavionr When the mtcresls of one country 
interfere with those of another, we estimate the ments of a sticesmon by 
the good or ill, which results to hts own country from bis measures and 
councils without regard to the prejudice which he brings on its enemies 
and jirals. llis ftlJow citizens are the ofajc-t*, whiuh lie nearest the 
eye, while we determine his character And as nalnrc has implantctl in 
every one a superior aflection to bis own country we never expect any 
regard to distant nations, where a compelilioi arises Not to mention, 
that, while every man consults the good of hii own cammtiattv'vte ate 
sensible, that the general interest of natiLmd is letter promoted, than 
by anj loose indeterminate views to the good of a species whence no 
beneficu) action could ever result, tor want of a duly lunited object, on 
which they could exert thcmselrcs 

Q 
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community, he will not so much as give a cool preference to 
the former, or ascribe to it the smallest ment or regard? 
Let us suppose such a person ever so selfish, let private 
interest have ingrossed ever so much his attention , yet m 
instances, where that is not concerned, he must unavoidably 
feel some propensity to the good of mankind, and make it an 
object of choice, if ever) thing else be equal Would any 
man, who is walking along, tread as willingly on another's 
gouty toes, whom he has no qu^el with, as on the hard 
flint and pavement? There is here surely a difference m 
the case We surely take into consideration the happiness 
and misery of others, in weighing the several motives of 
action, and incline to the former, where no private regards 
draw us to seek our own promotion or advantage by the 
injury of our fellow creatures And if the principles of 
humanity are capable, m many instances, of influencing our 
actions, they must, at all times, have some authority over 
our sentiments, and give us a general approbation of what 
IS useful to society, and blame of what is dangerous or 
pernicious The degrees of these sentiments may be the 
subject of controversy , but the reality of their existence, 
one should think, must be admitted in every theory or 
system 

184 A creature, absolutely malicious and spiteful, were there 
any such in nature, must be worse than indifferent to the 
images of vice and virtue All his sentiments must be 
inverted, and directly opposite to those, which prevail in the 
human species Whatever contributes to the good of man 
kind, as it crosses the constant bent of his wishes and desires 
must produce uneasiness and disapprobation , and on the 
contrarj, whatever is the source of disorder and misery m 
societj , must, for the same reason, be regarded with pleasure 
and complacenc) Timon, who probably from his affected 
spleen more than any inveterate malice, was denominated 
the manhater, embraced Alcibiades with great fondness. 
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Go on my boy / cried he, acquire the confidence of the people: 
You will one day, I foresee, be the cause of great calamities to 
tkem^. Could we admit the two principles of the Manicheans. 
it is an infallible consequence, that their sentiments of 
human actions, as well as of everything else, must be totally 
opposite, and that every instance of justice and humanity, 
from its necessary tendency, must please the one deity and 
displease the other. All mankind so far resemble the good 
principle, that, where interest or revenge or envy perverts not 
our disposition, we are always inclined, from our natural 
philanthropy, to give the preference to the happiness of 
society, and consequently to virtue above its opposite. 
Absolute, unprovoked, disinterested malice has never perhaps 
place in any human breast ; or if it had, must there pervert 
all the sentiments of morals, as well as the feelings of 
humanity. If the cruelty of Nero be allowed entirely 
voluntary, and not rather the effect of constant fear and 
resentment) it is evident that Tigellinus, preferably to 
Seneca or Burrhus, must have possessed his steady and 
uniform approbation. 

185 A statesman or patriot, who serves our own country in our 
own time, has always a more passionate regard paid to him. 
than one whose beneficial influence operated on distant 
ages or remote nations ; where the good, resulting from his 
generous humanity, being less connected with us, seems 
more obscure, and affects us with a less lively sympathy. 
We may own the merit to be equally great, though our 
sentiments are not raised to an equal height, in both cases 
The judgement here corrects the inequalities of our internal 
emotions and perceptions; in Uke manner, as it preser^'es 
us from error, in the se\eral variations of images, presented 
to our external senses. The same object, at a double 
distance, really throws on the eye a picture of but half the 
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bulk , yet we imagine that it appears of the same size in both 
situations ; because ne know that on our approach to it, its 
image would expand on the eye, and that the differonc® 
consists not in the object itself, but in our position with 
regard to it And, indeed, without such a correction of 
appearances, both in internal and external sentiment, men 
could never think or talk steadily on any subject ; while 
their fluctuating situations produce a continual vanatlon on 
objects, and throw them into such different and contrary 
lights and positions 

180 The more we converse with mankind, and the greater 
social intercourse we maintain, the more shall we be 
familiarized to these general preferences and distinctions, 
withoutwhich our conversation and discourse could scarcely 
be rendered intelligible to each other. Every man’s interest 
IS peculiar to himself, and the aversions and desires, which 
result from it, cannot be supposed to affect others in a like 
degree. General language, therefore, being formed for 
general use, must be moulded on some more general views, 
and must affix the epithets of praise or blame, in conformity 
to sentiments, which arise from the general interests of the 
community. And if these sentiments, in most men, be not 


* For a like reason, the tendencies of actions and characters not then 
real acadental consequences, are alone regarded in our moral determina* 
tions or general judgements , though in our real feeling or sentiment, we 
cannot help paying greater regard to one whose stalion, joined to virtne, 
renders him really useful to society, than to one, who exerts the social 
virtues only m good mtentions and benevolent affections Separating 
the character from the fortune, by an easy and necessary effort of 
thought, we pronounce these persons alike, and give them the same 
general praise The judgement corrects or endeavours to correct the 
appearance .But is not able entirely to prevail over sentiment. 

\\ hy u Ibis peach tree said to be better than that other ; bnt because 
U produMS more or better fruit? And would not the same praise be 
given It. though snails or vermin hid destroyed the peaches, beiore they 
° a"* ! In morals too, is not the tree known hy 

tv cannot we easily distinguish between nature and accident, 

la the one case as well as in the other? 
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so Strong as those, which have a reference to private good ; 
yet still they must make some distinction, even in persons 
the most depraved and selhsh ; and must attach the notion 
of good to a beneficent conduct and of evil to the contrary. 
Sympathy, we shall allow, is much fainter than our concern 
for ourselves, and sympathy with persons remote from us 
much fainter than that with persons near and contiguous ; 
but for this very reason it is necessary for us, in our calm 
judgements and discourse concerning the characters of men, 
to neglect all these differences, and render our sentiments 
more public and social. Besides, that we ourselves often 
change our situation in this particular, we every day meet 
with persons who are in a situation different from us, 
and who could never converse with us were we to remain 
constantly in that position and point of view, which is 
peculiar to ourselves. The intercourse of sentiments, there- 
fore, in society and conversation, makes us form some 
general unalterable standard, by which we may approve or 
disapprove of characters and manners. And though the 
heart takes not part entirely with those general notions, nor 
regulates all its love and hatred by the universal abstract 
differences of vice and virtue, without regard to self, or the 
persons with whom we are more intimately connected ; yet 
have these moral differences a considerable influence, and 
being sufficient, at least for discourse, serve all our purposes 
in company, in the pulpi^ on the theatre, and in the 
schools h 

‘ It is wisely ordained by natore, that private connexions should 
commonly prevail over universal sicws and considerations ; otherwise 
our aifectiODS and actions would be dissipated and lost, for want ot 
* proper limited object. Thus •» small benefit done to ourselves, or our 
near friends, excites more lively sentiments of love and approbation than 
a great tienefit done to a distant commooHealth : Hut still we know 
here, as In all the senses, to correct these inequalities by re/lectio.n, and 
retain a general standard of nee and virtue; founded chiefly on general 
usefulness. 
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187 Thus, in whatever light we take this subject, the merit, 
ascribed to the social virtues, appears still uniform, and 
arises chiefly from that regard, which the natural sentiment of 
benevolence engages us to pay to the interests of mankind 
and society. If we consider the principles of the human 
make, such as they appear to daily experience and obser^•a- 
tion, we must, a priori, conclude it impossible for such 
a creature as man to be totally indifferent to the well or 
ill-being of his fellow-creatures, and not readily, of himself, 
to pronounce, where nothing gives him any particular bias, 
that what promotes their happiness is good, what tends to 
their misery is evil, without any farther regard or considera- 
tion. Here then are the faint rudiments, at least, or out- 
lines, of aftf«fnr/distinction between actions ; and in propor- 
tion as the humanity of the person is supposed to encrease, 
his connexion with those who are injured or benefited, and 
his lively conception of their misery or happiness j his con- 
sequent censure or approbation acquires proportionable 
vigour. There is no necessity, that a generous action, 
barely mentioned in an old history or remote gazette, should 
communicate any strong feelings of applause and admiration. 
Virtue, placed at such a distance, is like a fixed star, which, 
though to the eye of reason it may appear as luminous as 
the sun m his meridian, is so infinitely removed as to 
affect the senses, neither with light nor heat. Bring this 
virtue nearer, by our acquaintance or connexion with the 
persons, or even by an eloquent recital of the case; our 
hearts are immediately caught, our sympathy enlivened, and 
our cool approbation converted into the warmest sentiments 
of friendship and regard. These seem necessary and 
infallible consequences of the general principles of human 
nature, as discovered in common life and practice. 

gam ; reverse these views and reasonings : Consider the 
matter a posteriori', and weighing the consequences, enquire 
u the merit of social virtue be not, in a great measure. 
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derived from the feelings of humanity, with which it affects 
the spectators. It appears to be matter of fact, that the 
circumstance of utility ^ in all subjects, is a source of praise 
and approbation : That it is constantly appealed to in all 
moral decisions concerning the merit and demerit of actions: 
That it is the sole source of that high regard paid to 
justice, fidelity, honour, allegiance, and chastity; That it is 
inseparable from all the other social virtues, humanity, 
generosity, charity, affability, lenity, mercy, and moderation: 
And, in a word, that it is a foundation of the chief part of 
morals, which has a reference to mankind and our fellow- 
creatures. 

180 It appears also, that, in our general approbation of char- 
acters and manners, the useful tendency of the social virtues 
moves us not by any regards to self-interest, but has an 
infiuence much more universal and ecstensive. It appears 
that a tendency to public good, and to the promoting of 
peace, harmony, and order in society, does always, by 
affecting the benevolent principles of our frame, engage us 
on the side of the social virtues. And it appears, as an 
additional confirmation, that these principles of humanity 
and sympathy enter so deeply into all our sentiments, and 
have so powerful an influence, as may enable them to excite 
the strongest censure and applause. The present theory is 
the simple result of all these inferences, each of which seems 
founded on uniform experience and observation. 

190 Were it doubtful, whether there were any such principle 
in our nature as humanity or a concern for others, yet when 
we see, in numberless instances, that whatever has a tendency 
to promote the interests of society, is so highly approved of, 
we ought thence to learn the force of the benevolent prin- 
ciple ; since it is impossible for anything to please as means 
to an end, where the end is totally indifferent. On the other 
hand, were it doubtful, whether there were, implanted 
in our nature, any general principle of moral blame and 
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approbation, jet vihcn we see, m numberless instances the 
influence of humanity, 'we ought thence to conclude, that 
It IS impossible, but that everything which promotes the 
interest of society must communicate pleasure, and what 
IS pernicious give uneasiness But when these different 
reflections and observations concur in establishing the same 
conclusion must they not bestow an undisputed evidence 
upon It? 

It IS however hoped, that the progress of this argument 
will bring a farther confirmation of the present theory, by 
showing the rise of other sentiments of esteem and regard 
from the same or like principles 



SECTION VI. 


OF QUALITIES USEFUL TO OURSELVES. 

Part I. 

101 It seems evident, that where a quality or habit is 
subjected to our examination, if it appear in any respect 
prejudicial to the person possessed of it, or such as in- 
capacitates him for business and action, it is instantly 
blamed, and ranked among his faults and imperfections. 
Indolence, negligence, want of order and method, obstinacy, 
fickleness, rashness, credulity; these qualities were never 
esteemed by any one indifferent to a character; much less, 
extolled as accomplishments or virtues. The prejudice, 
resulting from them, immediately strikes our eye, and gives 
us the sentiment of pain and disapprobation. 

No quality, it is allowed, is absolutely either blameable 
or praise worthy. It is all according to its degree. A due 
medium, says the Peripatetics, is the characteristic of virtue- 
But this medium is chiefly determined by utility. A proper 
celerity, for instance, and dispatch in business, is com- 
mendable. When defective, no progress is ever made in 
the execution of any purpose: When excessive, it engages 
us in precipitate and ill concerted measures and enterprises; 
By such reasonings, we fix the proper and commendable 
mediocrity in all moral and prudential disquisitions ; and 
never lose view of the advantages, which result from any 
character or habit. 
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Now as these advantages are enjoyed by the person 
possessed of the character, it can never be stlfloie which 
renders the prospect of them agreeable to us, the specta 
tors, and prompts our esteem and approbation No force 
of imagination can convert us into another person, and 
make us fancy, that we, being that person, reap benefit 
from those valuable qualities, which belong to him Or 
if it did, no celerity of imagination could immediately 
transport us back, into ourselves, and make us love and 
esteem the person, as different from us Views and senti 
ments, so opposite to known truth and to each other, could 
never have place, at the same time, in the same person. 
All suspicion, therefore, of selfish regards, is here totally 
excluded It is a quite different principle, which actuates 
our bosom, and interests us m the felicity of the person 
whom we contemplate Where his natural talents and 
acquired abilities give us the prospect of elevation, ad 
vancement, a figure in life, prosperous success, a steady 
command over fortune, and the execution of great or 
advantageous undertakings, we are struck with such 
agreeable images, and feel a complacency and regard 
immediately arise towards him The ideas of happiness, 
joy, triumph, prosperity, are connected with every circum 
stance of his character, and diffuse over our minds a pleasing 
sentiment of sympathy and humanity ’ 


to ftffinn that there is no hnm&n creature, to 
rin.. - ^ippearacce of happiness (where envy or revenge has no place) 
that of misery, nneasiness This seems insepar- 
constitution But they are only the more 
othew'^liSd'tl* to seek zealously the good of 

narrow passion for their welfare With men of 

Sw of sympathy goes not beyond a slight 

c?mpfa«„cv o ^ sentiments of 

hoSSle or /„r*"''uf'^ -PPly “tiject either 

praises extremelv oppellations A griping miser for instance, 

fn h« estima^o/ “"CT and/r„^„/,r, „ea In others, and sets them, 
ins estimauon. above all the other ymues He knows the good that 
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102 Let us suppose a person originally framed so as to have 
no manner of concern for bis felloiV'Creatures, but to regard 
the happiness and miser)’ cf all sensible beings with greater 
indifference than even two contiguous shades of the same 
colour. Let us suppose, if the prosperity of nations were 
laid on the one hand, and their ruin on the other, and he 
were desired to choose; that he would stand like the 
schoolman’s ass, irresolute and undetermined, between 
equal motives; or rather, like the same ass between two 
pieces of wood or marble, without any inclination or 
propensity to either side. The consequence, I believe, 
must be allowed just, that such a person, being absolutely 
unconcerned, either for the public good of a community or 
the private utility of others, would look on every quality, 
however pernicious, or however beneficial, to society, or to 
Us possessor, with the same indifference as on the most 
common and uninteresting object. 

But if, instead of this fancied monster, we suppose 
a man to form a judgement or determination in the case, 
there is to him a plain foundation of preference where 
everything else is equal; and however cool his choice 
may be, if his heart be selfish, or if the persons interested 
he remote from him ; there must still be a choice or 
distinction between what is useful, and what is pernicious. 
Now this distinction is the same in all its parts, with the 
moral distinction^ whose foundation has been so often, and 
50 much in vain, enquired after. The same endowments 
of the mind, in every circumstance, are agreeable to the 
sentiment of morals and to that of humanity ; the same 
temper is susceptible of high degrees of the one sentiment 
and of the other; and the same alteration in the objects, 

results from them, afl<J feels ihatspedes of bappinesswitb a more lirely 
sympathy, than any other you could represent to him ; though perhaps 
he would not part with a shilling to make the fortune of the industrious 
man, whom he praises so highly. 
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by their nearer approach or by connexions, enlivens the 
one and the other By all the rules of philosophy, there- 
fore, we must conclude, that these sentiments are originally 
the same , since, in each particular, even the most minute, 
they are governed by the same laws, and are mo\ed by the 
same objects 

Why do philosophers infer, with the greatest certaint), 
that the moon is kept m its orbit by the same force of 
gravity, that makes bodies fall near the surface of the 
earth, but because these effects are, upon computation 
found similar and equal? And must not this argument 
bring as strong conviction, m moral as in natural disqui 
sitions? 

103 To prove, by any long detail, that all the qualities, useful 
to the possessor, are approved of, and the contrary censured, 
would be superfluous The least reflection on what is every 
day experienced in life, will be sufficient We shall only 
mention a few instances, in order to remove, if possible, all 
doubt and hesitation 

The quality, the most necessary for the execution of any 
useful enterprise, is discretion , by which we carry on a safe 
intercourse with others, give due attention to our own and 
to their character, weigh each circumstance of the business 
which we undertake, and employ the surest and safest 
means for the attainment of any end or purpose To 
a Cromwell, perhaps or a De Retz, discretion may appear 
an alderman like virtue as Dr Swift calls it , and being 
incompatible with those vast designs, to which their 
courage and ambition prompted them, it might really, m 
them, be a fault or imperfection But m the conduct 
o or inary life, no virtue is more requisite, not only to 
obtain success, but to avoid the most fatal miscarriages 
and disappointments The greatest parts n.thout it 
as observed by an elegant writer, may be fatal to their 
owner, as Polyphemus, deprived of his eye, was only the 
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more exposed, on account of his enormous strength and 
stature. 

The best character, indeed, irere it not rather too perfect 
for human nature, is that which is not swayed by temper of 
any kind ; but alternately employs enterprise and caution, 
as each is usefiil to the particular purpose intended. Such 
is the excellence which St- Evremond ascribes to Mareschal 
Turenne, who displayed every campaign, as he grew older, 
more temerity in his military enterprises ; and being now, 
from long experience, perfectly acquainted with every’ 
incident in war, he advanced with greater firmness and 
security, in a road so well known to him. Fabius, says 
Machiavel, was cautious; Scipio enterprising: And both 
succeeded, because the situation of the Roman affairs, 
during the command of each, was peculiarly adapted to 
bis genius ; but both would have failed, bad these situations 
been reversed. He is happy, whose circumstances suit his 
temper ; but he is more excellent, who can suit his temper 
to any circumstances, 

194 What need is there to display the praises of industry, 
and to extol its advantages, in the acquisition of power and 
riches, or in raising what we call a foriunt in the world? 
The tortoise, according to the fable, by his perseverance, 
gained the race of the hare, though possessed of much 
superior swiftness. A man’s time, when well husbanded, 
is like a cultivated field, of which a few acres produce 
more of what is useful to life, than extensive provinces, 
even of the richest soil, when over-run with weeds and 
brambles. 

But all prospect of success in life, or even of tolerable 
subsistence, must fail, where a reasonable frugality is 
wanting. The heap, instead of encreasing, diminishes daily, 
and leaves its possessor so much more unhappy, as, not 
having been able to confine his expences to a large revenue, 
he will still less be able to live contentedly on a small one 
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The souls of men, according to Plato*, inflamed with impure 
appetites, and losing the bod>, which alone afforded means 
of satisfaction, ho\er about the earth, and haunt the places, 
\^he^e their bodies are deposited, possessed with a longing 
desire to reco\er the lost organs of sensation So may we 
see worthless prodigals, having consumed their fortune m 
wild debauches, thrusting themselves into every plentiful 
table, and every party of pleasure, hated even by the vicious, 
and despised even by fools 

The one extreme of frugality is avarice^ which, as it 
both deprives a man of all use of his riches, and checks 
hospitality and every social enjoyment, is justly censured 
on a double account J^rodtgahty, the other extreme, is 


commonly more hurtful to a man himself, and each of 
these extremes is blamed above the other, according to the 
temper of the person who censures, and according to hts 
greater or less sensibility to pleasure, either social or sensual 
196 Qualities often derive their merit from complicated 
sources Honesty, fidelity, truth, are praised for their im 
mediate tendency to promote the interests of society, but 
after those virtues ire once established upon this founda 
tion, they are also considered as advantageous to the 
person himself, and as the source of that trust and confi 
dence which can alone give a man any consideration m 
life One becomes contemptible, no less than odious, 
w en he forgets the duty which, in this particular, he owes 
to himself as well as to societj 

Perhaps this consideraUon is one chief source of the 
high blame which is thrown on any instance of failure 
among women in point of chastity The greatest regard 
Which can be acquired by that sex is derived from their 
^ 1 "Oman becomes cheap and vulgar, loses 

ran , and is exposed to every insult, who is deficient 


* Pkatiia 
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in this particular. The smallest failure is here sufficient 
to blast her character. A female has so many opportunities 
of secretly indulging these appetites, that nothing can give 
us security but her absolute modesty and reserve; and 
where a breach is once made, it can scarcely ever be fully 
repaired. If a man behave with cowardice on one occasion, 
a contrary conduct reinstates him in his character. But by 
what action can a woman, whose behaviour has once been 
dissolute, be able to assure us, that she has formed better 
resolutions, and has self-command enough to carry them 
into execution ? 

196 All men, it is allowed, are equally desirous of happiness; 
but few are successful in the pursuit j One considerable 
cause is the want of strength of mind, which might enable 
them to resist the temptation of present ease or pleasure, 
and carry them forward in the search of more distant profit 
and enjoyment. Our affections, on a general prospect of 
their objects, form certain rules of conduct, and certain 
measures of preference of one above another; and these 
decisions, though really the result of our calm passions and 
propensities, (for what else can pronounce any object eligible 
or the contrary?) are yet said, by a natural abuse of terms, 
to foe the determinations of pure reason and reflection. But 
when some of these objects approach nearer to us, or acquire 
the advantages of favourable lights and positions, which 
catch the heart or imagination ; our general resolutions are 
frequently confounded, a small enjoyment preferred, and 
lasting shame and sorrow entailed upon us. And however 
poets may employ their wit and eloquence, in celebrating 
present pleasure, and rejecting all distant views to fame, 
health, or fortune; it is obvious, that this practice is the 
Source of all dissoluteness and disorder, repentance and 
miserj’. A man of a strong and determined temper adheres 
tenaciously to his general resolutions, and is neither seduced 
by the allurements of pleasure, nor terrified by the menaces 
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of pam , but keeps still in view those distant pursuits, by 
which he, at once, ensures his happiness and his honour 
197 Self satisfaction, at least in some degree, is an advantage, 
which equally attends the fool and the wise man But it 
IS the only one, nor is there any other circumstance m the 
conduct of life where they are upon an equal footing 
Business, books, conversation, for all of these, a fool is 
totally incapacitated, and-except condemned by his station 
to the coarsest drudgery, remains a useless burthen upon 
the earth Accordingly, it is found, that men are extremely 
jealous of their character in this particular, and many 
instances are seen of profligacy and treachery, the most 
avowed and unreserved, none of bearing patiently the 
imputation of ignorance and stupidity Dicaearchus, the 
Macedonian general, who, as Polybius tells us*, openly 
erected one altar to impiety, another to injustice, in order 
to bid defiance to mankind , even he, I am well assured, 
would have started at the epithet of fooly and have meditated 
revenge for so injurious an appellation Except the affection 
of parents, the strongest and most indissoluble bond m 
nature, no connexion has strength sufficient to support the 
disgust arising from this character Love itself, which can 
subsist under treachery ingratitude, malice, and infidelity, 
IS immediately extinguished by it, when perceived and 
acknowledged, nor are deformity and old age more fatal 
to the dominion of that passion So dreadful are the ideas 
of an utter incapacity for any purpose or undertaking, and 
of continued error and misconduct m life 1 
108 When It is asked, whether a quick or a slow apprehension 
be most valuable? Whether one, that, at first view, pene 
trates far into a subject, but can perform nothing upon 
study or a contrarj character, which must work out every 
thing by dmt of application? Whether a clear head or 

‘ 14b xjA. cap 35 
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a copious invention ? Whether a profound genius or a sure 
judgement? In short, tvhat eharaete^ or Pecuhar ‘u „ o 
understanding, is more excellent than another? It ts 
ev" that ive can ansner none of these quest.ons 

without considering which of those “^n any 

a man best for the world, and earnes h.m farthest tn any 

“t mnned sense and exalted sense be -t - - 

common sense, their rarity, their novelty, ^ "“blene^ 
of their objects make some compensat.on, and *e” 

the admiration of mankmd : As gold, 
able than iron, acquires from rts scarc.ty a value wh.ch 

“The defers of judgement can be supplied by no art or 

invenUon t but those^f memo^ ^^d b^ 

business and in study, by method and mdustry . and ^y 
diligence in committing everything to wrili g , d 
scarcely ever heat a short memory given as a «=son o 
Tman’I failure in any undertaking. Bu..n »aen tunes 
when no man could make a dgure "''* 0 “' 
speaking, and when the audience were „ojjtors 

such crude, undigested harangues as our =;'™P°”YvaTtLn 
offer to public assemblies; much more 

of the utmost consequence ^d was ac™^ g^ius is men- 

valued than at present. Scarce any g B 

tioned in antiquity, who is not ” sublime qualities 
and Cicero enumerates it among the other suDl.m q 

of Caesar himself'. alter the usefulness of 

10D Particular customs and manners a situations 

qualities: they also alter tlmir ment_^ P— 

and accidents have, m some <■ g . possesses those 
He will always be more esteemed, who possesses 

. tail ia mo inceniaauralk.. “fftafo, d.l.- 

genua. &c. Philip, a- 
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talents and accomplishments, ivhlch suit his station and 
profession, than he whom fortune has misplaced in the part 
which she has assigned him. The private or selfish virtues 
are, in this respect, more arbitrary than the public and 
social. In other respects they are, perhaps, less liable to 
doubt and controversy. 

In this kingdom, such continued ostentation, of late 
years, has prevailed among men in aciive life with regard to 
public spirit^ and among those in speculative with regard to 
benevolence \ and so many false pretensions to each have 
been, no doubt, detected, that men of the world are apt, 
without any bad intention, to discover a sullen incredulity 
on the head of those moral endowments, and even some* 
times absolutely to deny their existence and reality. I*’ 
like manner I find, that, of old, the perpetual cant of the 
Stoics and Cynics concerning virtue, their magnificent pro- 
fessions and slender performances, bred a disgust in man- 
kind ; and Lucian, who, though licentious with regard to 
pleasure, is yet in other respects a very moral writer, 
cannot sometimes talk of virtue, so much boasted, without 
betraying symptoms of spleen and irony But surely this 
peevish delicacy, whence-ever it arises, can never be carried 
so far as to make us deny the existence of every species of 
merit, and all distinction of manners and behaviour. Besides 
discretion, caution, enterprise, industry, assiduity, frugality, 
economy, good-sense, prudence, discernment’, besides these 
endowments, 1 say, whose very names force an avowal of 
their merit, there are many others, to which the most deter- 
mined scepticism cannot for a moment refuse the tribute of 

* Tiwi, «ra2 Lainioia, ko) k^povt rp fwapirf*^’ 

Lnc. Timon 9. Ag-iln, KoI (ol tpi\ 6 ao<pot) 

ftupiiM TTiv Tf rpay^tovou Icaro-mcn 

anolher place, '11 woZ leru> 4 woXtiOptjKijrot iptrii, fiair, 
ilpapittnj, Tvxp. ayveiaTaTB ml vpa-juiToiy tvipara \ Deor. 

Condi. 13, 
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praise and approbation. Temperance, sobriety, patience, 
constancy, perseverance, forethought, considerateness, secrecy, 
order, insinuation, address, presence of mind, quickness of 
conception, facility of expression; these, and a thousand 
more of the same kind, no man will ever deny to be 
excellencies and perfections. As their merit consists in 
their tendency to serve the person, possessed of them, 
without any magnificent claim to public and social desert, 
we are the less jealous of their pretensions, and readily 
admit them into the catalogue of laudable qualities. We 
are not sensible that, by this concession, we have paved the 
way for all the other moral excellencies, and cannot con 
sistently hesitate any longer, with regard to disinterested 
benevolence, patriotism, and humanity. 

It seems, indeed, certain, that first appearances are here, 
as usual, extremely deceitful, and that it is more difficult, m 
a speculative Way, to resolve into self-love the merit which 
we ascribe to the selfish virtues above mentioned, than that 
even of the social virtues, justice and beneficence. For 
this latter purpose, we need but say, that whatever conduct 
promotes the good of the community is loved, praised, and 
esteemed by the community, on account of that utility and 
interest, of which every one partakes; and though this 
affection and regard be, in reality, gratitude, not self-love, 
yet a distinction, even of this obvious nature, may not 
readily be made by superficial reasoners ; and there is room, 
at least, to support the cavil and dispute for a moment. 
But as qualities, which tend only to the utility of their 
possessor, without any reference to us, or to the community, 
are yet esteemed and valued ; by what theory or system can 
we account for this sentiment from self-love, or deduce it 
from that favourite origin? There seems here a necessity 
for confessing that the happiness and misery of ot ers are 
not spectacles entirely indifferent to us; but that the ^_ew 
of the former, whether in its causes or effects, like sunshine 

R 3 
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or the prospect of welUcultivated plains (to carry our pre- 
tensions no higher), communicates a secret joy and satis- 
faction ; the appearance of the latter, like a lowering cloud 
or barren landscape, throws a melancholy damp over the 
imagination. And this concession being once made, the 
difficulty is over; and a natural unforced interpretation of 
the phenomena of human life will afterwards, we may 
hope, prevail among all speculative enquirers. 


Part II. 

200 It may not be improper, in this place, to examine the 
influence of bodily endowments, and of the goods of fortune, 
over our sentiments of regard and esteem, and to consider 
whether these phenomena fortify or weaken the present 
theory. It will naturally be expected, that the beauty of 
the body, as is supposed by all ancient moralists, will be 
similar, in some respects, to that of the mind ; and that 
every kind of esteem, which is paid to a man, will have 
something similar in its origin, whether it arise from his 
mental endowments, or from the situation of his exterior 
circumstances. 

It is evident, that one considerable source of heauty in 
all animals is the advantage which they reap from the 
particular structure of their limbs and members, suitably to 
the particular manner of life, to which they are by nature 
destined. The just proportions of a horse, described by 
Xenophon and Virgil, are the same that are received at 
this day by our modern jockeys ; because the foundation of 
them is the same, namely, experience of what is detrimental 
or useful in the animal. 

Broad shoulders, a lank belly, firm joints, taper legs j all 
these are beautiful in our spedes, because signs of force and 
vigour. Ideas of utility and its contrary, though they do 
not entirely determine what is handsome or deformed, are 
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or the prospect of \YeU cultivated plains (to carry our pre 
tensions no higher), communicates a secret joy and satis- 
faction , the appearance of the latter, like a lowering cloud 
or barren landscape, throws a melancholy damp over the 
imagination And this concession being once made, the 
difficulty IS o\er, and a natural unforced interpretation of 
the phenomena of human life will aftenvards, we may 
hope, pre'vail among all speculative enquirers 


Part II 

200 It may not be improper, in this place to examine the 
influence of bodily endowments, and of the goods of fortune, 
over our sentiments of regard and esteem, and to consider 
whether these phenomena fortify or weaken the present 
theory It will naturally be expected, that the beauty of 
the body, as is supposed by all ancient moralists, will be 
similar, m some respects, to that of the mind, and that 
every kind of esteem, which is paid to a man, will h^''® 
something similar in its origin, whether it anse from his 
mental endoiTments, or from the situation of his exterior 
circumstances 

It IS evident, that one considerable source of htauty m 
all animals is the advantage which they reap from the 
particular structure of their limbs and members, suitably to 
the particular manner of life, to which they are by nature 
destined The just proportions of a horse, described by 
Xenophon and Virgil, are the same that are received at 
this day by our modern jockeys , because the foundation of 
them IS the same, namely, expenence of what is detrimental 
or useful m the animal 

Broad shoulders, a lank belly, firm joints taper legs, all 
these are beautiful m our spcaes, because signs of force and 
vigour Ideas of utility and its contrary, though they do 
not entirely determine what is handsome or deformed, are 
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of biith, but one who is descended from a long snccession 
of rich and powerful ancestors, and who acquires our esteem 
by his connexion with persons whom we esteein 
ancestors, therefore, though dead, are respected, m some 
measure, on account of their riches; and consequent y, 

Without any kind of expectation. 

But not to go so far as pnsoners of war or the dead, 
to find instances of this disinterested regard for riches 
we may only observe, with a little attention, those phe- 
nomena which occur in common life “d conversa on 
A man, who is himself, we shall suppose of a 
fortune, and of no profession, being '"trodticed to a com- 
pany of strangers, naturally treats them with different degree 

TrLpeft, as®he'is informed of their different fortunes and 

condirions ; though it is impossible that he 
propose, and perhaps he would not accept of, 
advantage from them. A traveller is always admitted m o 
company, and meets with civility m 
and equW speak him a man of greater 
In short, the different ranks of men are, mag ^ 

regulated by riches; and that with regard to superiors as 
well as inferiors, strangers as well as acquaintance 
202 What remains, therefore, but to 
are desired for ourselves only as the 

appetites, either at present or in some ^ 

penod they beget esteem in others merely from their 

- "SSe 

conveniences, and pleasures of lif nihenvise be 

who is broke, or gold in a desert island, “““'d mi« be 
full as valuable. When we approach a roan who , 
ty, at his ease, we are presented with the 
plenty, satisfaction, clcanhness, j .v. 

Lgam furniture, ready service, and "hntever is des^ble m 
mL. drink, or apparel. On diecontrary, when a poor man 
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appears, the disagreeable images of want, penury, bard 
labour, dirty furniture, coarse or ragged clothes, nauseous 
meat and distasteful liquor, immediately strike our fancy. 
What else do we mean by saying that one is rich, the other 
poor? And as regard or contempt is the natural consequence 
of those different situations in life, it is easily seen what 
additional light and evidence this throws on our preceding 
theory, with regard to all moral distinctions K 

A man who has cured himself of all ridiculous preposses- 
sions, and is fully, sincerely, and steadily convinced, from 
experience as well as philosophy, that the difference of 
fortune makes less difference in happiness than is vulgarly 
imagined} such a one does not measure out degrees of 
esteem according to the rent-rolls of his acquaintance. He 
may, indeed, externally pay a superior deference to the great 
lord above the vassal; because riches are the most con- 
venient, being the most fixed and determinate, source of 
distinction. But his internal sentiments are more regulated 
by the personal characters of men, than by the accidental 
and capricious favours of fortune. 

In most countries of Europe, family, that is, hereditary 
riches, marked with titles and symbols from the sovereign, 
is the chief source of distinction. In England, more regard 


Theic is something estraorduuiry, aod seemingly unftccountahle m 
tte operation of our passions, when we consider the fortnne and situHion 
of others. Very often another s adsoncement and prospenty produces 
envy, which has a strong miature of hatred, and arises chiefly from the 
wmpniison of onrseUes wiih the person At the very same ume, or at 
least in very short intervals, we may feel the passion of respect, which i» 
a species of affection or good-will, with a mixture of humility On the 
other hand, the misfortunes of onr fellows often cause pity, which has in 
It a strong mUtme of good will. This sentiment of pity is nearly ailieJ 
I ‘ dislike, with a mixture of pndc. 

only point out these phenomena, as a subject of speculation to such as 
^ cunous with iegar.1 to moral enquiries. It is sufiicient for the 
prerat pur^se to observe in general, that power and riches commonly 
povrtty and meanness coutcropt, Uiough particular view* 
ana iccjocnu may sometimes nix the ;«sioas of envy and of pUy. 
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OF QUALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEABLE TO 
OURSELVES 

203 Whoever has passed an e\emng with serious melancholy 
people, and has observed how suddenly the conversation 
^\as animated, and what sprightlmess diffused itself over 
the countenance, discourse, and behaviour of every one, on 
the accession of a good humoured, lively companion , such 
a one will easily allow that cheerfulness carries great merit 
with It, and naturally conciliates the good will of mankind 
No quality, indeed, more readily communicates itself to all 
around , because no one has a greater propensity to display 
Itself, m jovial talk and pleasant entertainment The flame 
spreads through the whole circle , and the most sullen and 
morose are often caught by it That the melancholy bate 
the merry even though Horace says it I have some difficulty 
to allow, because I have always observed that, where the 
jollity IS moderate and decent, serious people are so much 
the more delighted, as it dissipates the gloom with which 
they are commonly oppressed, and gives them an unusual 
CDjoymenL 

From this influence of cheerfulness both to communicate 
i^e and to engage approbation, we may perceive 
t cre IS another set of mental qualities, which, without any 
uu ity or any tendency to farther good, either of the 
immunity or of the possessor, diffuse a satisfaction on the 
enoldcrs, and procure friendship and regard. 1 heir ininic- 
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diate sensation, to the person possessed of them is 
Others enter into the same humour, and catch the sen im . 
by a contagion or natural sympathy; and as we canno 
forbear loving whatever pleases, a kindly ^ 

towards the person who communicates M much ' 

He is a more animating spectacle; h.s presence diffuses 
over us more serene complacency and 
imagination, entering into his feelings and d'spo^ hon. is 
affeLd in a more agreeable manner than if a 
dejected, sullen, anxious temper were t° 

hLcc the affection and probation which attend the foime . 

the aversion and disgust, with which we regard the lat . 
Few men would envy the character which Caesar gives 

ofCassius: He loves no play, _ 

As thou do’st, Anthony: he hears no music: 

Seldom he smiles; and smiles m such a sort 
As if he mock'd himself, and scorn d his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 

Not only such men, as Caesar adds, are ^o-nmonly 

but also, having little enjoyment within “'emselves, hey ^n 

never become agreeable to others, or 1° ^ 

entertainment. In aU polite nations and ages a r h^ fo 
pleasure, if accompanied with temperance 
esteemed a consideiable merit, even f I'rior rank and 
and becomes sUll more requisite in those of 

character. Itis - agreeable representauon vvhieh a^^^^^^^ 

writer gives of the situation of his own mind in this particular, 
‘ Tbcic is oo man. who, on melancholy, 

all Ibc disagreeable passion*. ’ aiural, and BniTcrsal, malne 

anxiety. Lz. But these, so Tar “ gaa nerer be the object 

no dillcrcncc between one man and an ' ^ fref^ntttjf to any of 

of blame. It U only when the the c.haractcf, and by 

these disagreeable passions, tl^t ^ ^ disappto^^*®® l® 

glTing uneasiness, coatey the senumeat of cisspp 

(pectator. 
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Virtue I love^ says he, without austerity: Pleasure without 
effeminacy : And life, without fearing its end^. 

204 Who IS not struck with any signal instance of greatness 
of mind or dignity of character ; svith elevation of sentiment, 
disdain of slavery, and with that noble pride and spint, 
which arises from conscious virtue? The sublime, says 
Longinus, is often nothing but the echo or image of magna- 
nimity ; and where this quality appears in any one, even 
though a syllable be not uttered, it excites our applause and 
admiration j as may be observed of the famous silence of 
Ajax in the Odyssey, which expresses more noble disdain 
and resolute indignation than any language can convey** 
IVere 1 Alexander, said Parmenio, / would accept of these 
offers made hy Darius. So would I too, replied Alexander, 
/ Parmenio. This saying is admirable, says Longinus, 
from a hke principle 

Col cnes the same hero to his soldiers, when they 
refused to follow him to the Indies, go tell your countryuitn, 
that you left Alexander cotnpleting the conquest of the world. 
Alexander,’ said the Pnnee of Cond€, who always admire<J 
this passage, ‘abandoned by his soldiers, among barbanans, 
not yet fully subdued, felt m himself such a dignity and 
right of empire, that he could not believe it possible that 
any one would refuse to obey him. Whether in Europe or 
m Asia, among Greeks or Persians, all was indifferent to 
itn . wherever he found men, he fancied he should find 
subjects.’ 

The confident of Medea in the tragedy recommends 
caution and submission ; and enumerating all the distresses 
01 that unfortunate herome, asks her, what she has to support 
her against her numerous and implacable enemies. Myself, 

* * san»rad«sse, 

Psumc le plaisir, sans molesse ; 

-r*'”' « n’a enuos pomt u -—SI. Evnm.nl 

‘=*P-9- .Idem. 
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replies she ; MysNf Uay, and It is snough. 
recommends this passage as an instance ottrae subl ^ . 

When Phoeion, the modest, the gentle Phocon. rvas led 
to execution, he turned to one of his 
was lamenting his own hard fate. Is it not glory enough for 
you, says he, that you die with Phocion’? , , 

' pJe in opposition the p.cture f ich Tac.tus tows of 
Vitellius, fallen from empire, prolonging ^ 
from a wretched love of life, delivered over to the merciless 

alble ; tossed, buffeted, and kicked about ; constrained by 

their holding a poinard under his c^m. o ra.e his h-d 
and expose himself to every contumely, ^at f ject 
infamy! What low humilationi Yet even he , ^ 

historian, he discovered some symptoms of a mind n thy 

degenerate. To a tribune, who insulted him, he replied, 

of character, or a proper sense of what is 

self, in society and the common intercourse of hfe. ims 

vice constituL what we properly call 

man can submit to the basest slavery, m 

ends ; fawn upon those who abuse him i “ jr 

selfby intimacies and familiarities wit un “ . jjjte 

Acerlin degree of generous pndeorsef-vtoeissore^ 

that the absence of it in the mind d-^Plcaaca, after the s 
manner as the want of a nose, eye, “"7 °f 
material feature of the face or member of the bo y . 

» Plutarch in Phoc. 

‘ Reflexion lo sur Longin. nanaUon, says, 

■ TaciL hist. hb. hi. The ““thor '"‘""S P i„,„paiUihi!. 

LanlaU veUe, f.idum absluiaiat. To 

nullo inlacrimantt: must make allowance 

enter thoroughly into this method of thu^wS, tU life after it 

for the ancient maxims, no alright to dispose of it, it 

became dishonourable ; but, as he bad always an,, 
then became a duty to part K,. o vice* and that of the highest 

* The absence of virtue ""iVaa meanness. Where we 

kind ; as in the instance of iogratit°“*» 
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SOS The utility of courage, both to the public and to the 
person possessed of it, is an obvious foundation of ment 
But to any one who duly considers of the matter, it wdl 
appear that this quality has a peculiar lustre, which it derives 
wholly from itself, and from that noble elevation inseparable 
from It Its figure, drawn by painters and by poets displays, 
in each feature, a sublimity and daring confidence , which 
catches the eye, engages the affections, and diffuses, by 
sympathy, a like sublimity of sentiment over every spectator 
Underwhat shining colours does Demosthenes* represent 
Philip, where the orator apologizes for his own administra 
tion, and justifies that pertinacious love of liberty, with which 
he had inspired the Athenians ‘ I beheld Philip,' says he, 
he with whom was your contest, resolutely while in pursuit 
of empire and dominion, exposing himself to every wound, 
his eye gored, his neck wrested, his arm, his thigh pierced, 
what ever part of his body fortune should seize on, that 
cheerfully relinquishing , provided that, with what remained, 
he might live m honour and renown And shall it be said 
that he, born in Pella, a place heretofore mean and ignoble, 
should be inspired with so high an ambition and thirst of 
fame while you, Athenians, &c ' These praises excite 
t e most lively admiration , but tiie views presented by the 
orator, carry us not, we see, beyond the hero himself, nor 
ever regard the future advantageous consequences of his 

The rnattial temper of the Romans, inflamed by continual 
vars, a raised their esteem of courage so high, that, m 


pt^owi a teal defo * gives an nneisjr sensation and 

An abjectness of character, likewise is dis 
lvalue m ^ «noiher view Where a man has no sense 

And if the same person *who°i ^ ^ ut 

inferiors (as \ to his supenors is insolent to 1 

correcting the former contrariety of behaviour instead oi 

vice suit more odious, bte addition of » 

*^®®**t VIII I De Corona 
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their language, it was called virtue, by way of 
of distinction from all other moral qualities. The Suevi, in 
the opinion of Tacitus dreesed their ha,r mth a laudaMe 
intent: not for the purfoee of loving or bemg i ^ 
adorned tlumselvet only for their ene, met, and ^ " 
appear more terrible. A sentiment of the historian which 
would sound a little oddly in other nations f 

The Scythians, according to Herodotus , “ P ^ 

their enemies, dressed the skin like leather, an , 

a towel; and whoever had the most of f 7“ 

most esteemed among them. Somuc a ^ 

in that nation, as well as in many others, *e 

sentiments of humanity; a virtue surely much more 

“ItTfndtd observable, that, among 

nations, who have not as yet 

advantages attending beneficence, justice, 

virtues, courage is the P-domi^nt excellent ,^wjia^- 

most celebrated by poets, recommet^ded ^ P 

instructors, and admired by the public m B ^ ^ 

ethics of Homer are. in this particular, very different from 

those of Fta51on, his elegant imitator, a ^ ^ 

well suited to an age, when he™. “ J 

Thucydides >, could ask another, without o e , 

were a robber or not. Such also very lately ^‘7, 

of ethics which prevailed in ”“"^^"'^^002 /^ 0 . 

Ireland ; if we may credit Spenser, in his judicious account 

of the state of that kingdom . 

, , b IT. * L'*’- ^ 

^ De monbns Germ. * fulsr fr^ntlemcn’s sons, tbit, 

* It IS a common nse, sa>s be, amongs gather to 

as soon as they arc able to ^th whom \^andcring 

tbemseWes three or four stia^ taking only meat, be at last 

a vfhile up and down idly be offered ; which being once 

fallelh into some bad occasion, that nf worth, m whom there 

made known, he is thenceforth counted a man ofwoitn, 

is courage. 
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SOS The utility of courage, both to the public and to the 
person possessed of it, is an obvious foundation of ment 
But to any one who duly considers of the matter, it will 
appear that this quality has a peculiar lustre, which it derives 
wholly from itself, and from that noble elevation inseparable 
from It Its figure, drawn by painters and by poets, displays, 
in each feature, a sublimity and daring confidence , which 
catches the eye, engages the affections, and diffuses, by 
sympathy, a like sublimity of sentiment over every spectator 
Underwhat shining colours does Demosthenes* represent 
Philip; where the orator apologizes for his own administra- 
tion, and justifies that pertinacious love of liberty, with which 
he had inspired the Athenians ‘ I beheld Philip,’ says he, 
‘ he with whom was your contest, resolutely, while in pursuit 
of empire and dominion, exposing himself to every wound, 
his eye gored, his neck wrested, his arm, his thigh pierced, 
what ever part of his body fortune should seize on, that 
cheerfully relinquishing , provided that, with what remained, 
be might live m honour and renown And shall it be said 
that he, bom m Pella, a place heretofore mean and ignoble, 
should be inspired with so high an ambition and thirst of 
fame while you, Athenians, Ac' These praises excite 
the most lively admiration , but tlie views presented by the 
orator, carry us not, we see, beyond the hero himself, nor 
ever regard the future advantageous consequences of his 

I he marual temper of the Romans, mfiamed by continual 
wars, lud raised ihcir esteem of courage so high, that, m 


ptSncf« •i'Mppolnlmcal ritm an nnewy aensallon, 

CCUftJ tad c£.n?' An aljccUicM of character, likcwinr. U 

'VHcre a ^aan ha. no 

And U the ume ** “ot 1 kely lo have any higher eUcem of h m 
conecii." • iK» f 1 1 Jt tbi. contrariety of hehaviour, huteau o 
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their language, it was called virtue, by way of eMellence a 
of distinction from all other moral qualities Th S“ev., m 
the opinion of Tacitus', dreesed the,r ha,r 
intent: not for the purpose of loving or ^ 

adorned themeehes only for their enemies, and in order to 
appear more terrible. A sentiment of the h-tonan. which 
would sound a little oddly m other nations “"'1 f 

The Scythians, according to Herodotus , af er s p g 
their enemies, dressed the skin like leather, an use 
a towel; and whoever had the most of 
most esteemed among them So much had 
in that nation, as well as m many others, es r y 
sentiments of humanity . a virtue surely much more usef 

“it^sTdeed observable, thah among all uncultivated 
nations, who have not as yet had full 
advantages attending benehcence, justice, an 
virtues, courage is the predominant excellence, what is 
nlost celebrated by poets, recommerided by plants and 
instructors, and admired by die public in gene al The 
ethics of Homer arc. in this particular, very differen from 
those of Findlon, his elegant imitator, and such ^ w^e 
well suited to an age, when one hero as ^ 

Thucydides', could ask another, without oftence. whether he 

inucyoiaes , q„rh also very lately was the system 

were a robber or not. Such also very un , , 

of ethics which prevailed m many barbarous parts of 

of the state of that kingdom *. 

* Lib !▼ * Lib i» 

^ De monbns Germ -mowcst their gentlemen s sons, that, 

. It n acouiwoa “u -i.po»W 'h.y malt gather lo 

as soon as they are able „,U. *hom waaderug 

themselves .^^.aaHy, taUag ealy meat, he at last 

a while up and doTO idly be offered , which being once 

SfliTw“he' “ereeronh’com..ed a uiaa of woUb, u. whom there 
u courage. 
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contagion and sympathy; nor can we remain indifferent 
spectators, even though certain that no pernicious conse 
quences would ever follow from such angry passions 
208 As a certain proof that the whole merit of benevolence is 
not derived from its usefulness, we may observe, that m 
a kmd way of blame, we say, a person is too good , when he 
exceeds his part m society, and carries his attention for 
others beyond the proper bounds In like manner, we say 
a man is too high-spinted^ too intrepid, too indifferent about 
fortune . reproaches, which really, at bottom, imply more 
esteem than many panegyrics Being accustomed to rate 
the ment and dement of characters chiefly by their useful 
or pernicious tendencies, we cannot forbear applying the 
epithet of blame, when we discover a sentiment, which rises 
to a degree, that is hurtful, but it may happen, at the same 
time, that its noble elevation, or its engaging tenderness so 
seizes the heart, as rather to increase our fnendship and 
concern for the person* 

The amours and attachments of Harry the IVth of 
France, during the civil wars of the league, frequently hurt 
his interest and his cause , but all the young, at least, and 
amorous, who can sympathize with the tender passions, will 
allow that this very weakness, for they will readily call it 
such, chiefly endears that hero, and interests them m his 
fortunes. 

The excessive bravery and resolute inflexibility of 
Charles the Xllth ruined his own country, and infested all 
his neighbours , but have such splendour and greatness m 
their appearance, as strikes us with admiration, and they 
TOight, m some degree, be even approved of, if they 
betrayed not sometimes too evident symptoms of madness 
and disorder. 


not scarce admit of blame from its excess, were»‘ 

symptom and ^ wiihoot a proper cause or snbjcci, is a siu 

cbaracUrutic of folly, and on that account disgustful. 
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209 The Athenians pretended to the first invention of agricul- 
ture and of laws ; and always valued themselves extremely 
on the benefit thereby procured to the whole race of nian- 
kind. They also boasted, and with reason, of their warlike 
enterprises ; particularly against those innumerable fleets and 
armies of Persians, which invaded Greece dunng the reigns 
of Darius and Xerxes. But though there be no comparison 
in point of utility, between these peaceful and military 
honours; yet we find, that the orators, who have writ su^ 
elaborate panegyrics on that famous city, ave d le y 
triumphed in displaying the warUke achievemen^. Ljsim, 
Thucydides. Plato, and Isocrates discover, all of them, the 
same partiality; which, though condemned by calm reason 
and reflection, appears so natural in the mind of man. 

It is observable, that the great charm of poetry consists in 
Uvely pictures of the sublime passions, magnanimity, courage, 
disdain of fortune; or those of the tender affections, love and 
friendship; which warm the heart, and diffuse over it sittiil 
sentiments and emotions. And though all kinds of passion, 
even the most disagreeable, such as grief and anger are 
observed, when excited by poetry, to convey a satis ac i , 
from a mechanism of nature, not easy to be exp aine . 
those more elevated or softer affections have a peculmr 
influence, and please from more than one cause or pmciple. 
Not to mention that they alone interest us m the fortune ol 
the persons represented, or communicate any esteem and 
affection for their character. 

And can it possibly be doubted, that this talent itself of 
poets, to move the passions, this pathetic su ° 
sentiment, is a very considerable merit ; and bemg en^^ced 
by its extreme ranty, may exalt the person possesse , 
above every character of the age in which he lives? T 
prudence, address, steadiness, and f 

Augustus, adorned with aU the splendour of his noble birth 
and imperial crown, render him but an unequal compeutor 
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for fame with Virgil, who lays nothing into the opposite scale 
but the divine beauties of his poetical genius 
The very sensibility to these beauties, or a delicacy 
of taste, IS Itself a beauty m any character , as conveying 
the purest, the most durable, and most innocent of all 
enjoyments 

210 These are some instances of the several species of merit, 
that are valued for the immediate pleasure which they 
communicate to the person possessed of them No views 
of utility or of future beneficial consequences enter into this 
sentiment of approbation , yet is it of a kind similar to that 
other sentiment, which arises from views of a public or 
private utility The same social sympathy, we may observe, 
or fellow feeling with human happiness or misery, gives rise 
to both , and this analogy, m all the parts of the present 
theory, may justly be regarded as a confirmation of it 
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211 As the mutual shocks, in a>dcti>, and the oppositions oi 
interest and self-love have constrained mankin to es 
Ush the laws of juitice^ in order to preserve t e a van 
tages of mutual assistance and protection : in like manne^ 
the eternal contrarieties, in company, of mens pnde ana 
self-conceit, have introduced the rules of Good 
or Politeness, in order to facilitate the intercourse o mm s, 
and an undisturbed commerce and conversation. mong 
well-bred people, a mutual deference is affected, contemp 
of others disguised ; authority concealed j attention giv 
to each in his turn ; and an easy stream of conversati^ 
maintmned, without vehemence, without interruption, wi 
out eagerness for victory, and without any airs of supenon y- 
These attentions and regards are immediately agreca e 
others, abstracted from any consideration of utility or ene- 
ficial tendencies : they conciliate affection, promote esteem, 
and extremely enhance the merit of the person who regu ates 
his behaviour by them. 


‘ It is the nature and, indeed, the definition of virtue, ' 

a <iuaUty of the mind asreeabU or approved of by every o 
eonsiders or contemplates it. But some qnaliUes 
because they are usefnl to society, or useful or agreeable to 
himself; others produce it more immediately, which is * 
the class of virtues here considered. 
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that all instances of mutual deference are to be 
in earnest, and that a man would be more <=steemable for 
being ignorant of his own merits and accomphshmen^. 
A small bias towards modesty, even in the internal senti- 
ment. is favoumbly regarded, especially m 
and a strong bias is required in the outward b*a™m 
but this excludes not a noble pride and spin , w 
openly display itself in its fuU extent, when one 
calumny or oppression of any kind. The ^ 

tumacy of Socles, as Cicero calls it, been h^hly 
celebrated in all ages; and when joined to the usual 
modesty of his behaviour, forms a f '"'"S "bamcter^ 
Iphicrates, the Athenian, being accused betmymg the 
interests of his country,^ asked his accuser, w ^ ^ 
he, have, on a like occasion, been guilty of . • ^ cried 

«««, replied the other. And can you then 
the hero; that Iphicrates would f ‘ 
a generous spirit and self value, we oun 
disguised, and courageously supported und 
calLny, is a great excellency, and seems to ^ 

from the noblf elevation of its sentiment. 
agreeableness to its possessor. In or '"“y nuality 

approve of a bias towards modesty, ."b-* j; “ ^ 
immediately agreeable to others: the vicious excess of the 
former virtue, namely, insolence or au^ 
mediately disagreeable t^otors ; the exc- 
IS so to the possessor. Inus arc 

duties adjusted. ,v,„rter with others, is 

211 A desire of fame, reputation, or a ch’^cte « 
so far from being blameable. that it seems 
virtue, genius, capacity. -d a ^-ousor^nohledis^;.^^^^ 
An attention even to ; and no one is 

also expected and demanded b> s y crcatcf 

surprise^ if he find a man in company to obsen e a greater 

■ Qamctll. lib. X. ■»!>.»• 
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the appearance of a docile pupil, who receives, with proper 
attention and respect, every word they utter. 

Men have, m general, a much greater propensity to over 
value than undervalue themselves , notwithstanding the 
opinion of Aristotle *. This makes us more jealous of the 
excess on the former side, and causes us to regard, with 
a peculiar indulgence, all tendency to modesty and self 
diffidence, as esteeming the danger less of falling into any 
vicious extreme of that nature It is thus m countnes 
ishere men’s bodies are apt to exceed m corpulency, per* 
sonal beauty is placed in a much greater degree of slender 
ness, than in countries where that is the most usual defect 
Being so often struck with instances of one species of 
deformity, men think they can never keep at too great 
a distance from it, and wish always to have a leaning to 
the opposite side In like manner, were the door opened 
to self praise, and were Montaigne’s maxim observed, that 
one should say as frankly, 1 have sense, I have learning, 
I have courage, beauty, or wit, as it is sure we often think 
so , were this the case, I say, et cry one is sensible that 
such a flood of impertinence would break in upon us, as 
would render society wholly intolerable For this reason 
custom has established it as a rule, m common societies, 
that men should not indulge themselves in self-praise, or 
even speak much of themselves, and it is only among 
intimate friends or people of very manly behaviour, that 
one is allowed to do himself justice Nobody finds fault 
with Maurice, Pnnce of Orange, for his reply to one who 
asked him, whom he esteemed the first general of the age. 
The marquts of Sfinola, said he, ts the second Though it is 
observable, that the self praise implied is here better implied, 
than if It had been directly expressed, without any cover or 
disguise 

He must be a very superficial thinker, who imagines 
^ Etldc. ad Nicomachnm 
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the appearance of a docile pupil, who receives, with proper 
attention and respect, every word they utter 

Men have, in general, a much greater propensity to over 
value than undervalue themselves , notwithstanding the 
opinion of Anstotle This makes us more jealous of the 
excess on the former side, and causes us to regard, with 
a peculiar indulgence, all tendency to modesty and self 
diffidence, as esteeming the danger less of falling into any 
vicious extreme of that nature It is thus in countries 
where men’s bodies are apt to exceed m corpulency, per 
sonal beauty is placed in a much greater degree of slender 
ness, than in countries where that is the most usual defect. 
Being so often struck with instances of one species of 
deformity, men think they can never keep at too great 
a distance from it, and wish always to have a leaning to 
the opposite side In like manner, were the door opened 
to self praise, and were Montaigne’s maxim observed, that 
one should say as frankly, 1 have unse, 1 have learnings 
I have courage, beauty, or ivtt, as it is sure we often think 
so , were this the case, I say, ei ery one is sensible that 
such a flood of impertinence w’ould break m upon us, as 
would render society wholly intolerable For this reason 
custom has established it as a rule, in common societies, 
that men should not indulge themselves m self praise, or 
even speak much of themselves, and it is only among 
intimate friends or people of very manly behaviour, that 
one IS allowed to do himself justice. Nobody finds fault 
with Maurice, Prince of Orange, for his reply to one who 
asked him, whom he esteemed the first general of the age, 
TIu marquis of Spinola, said he, is the second Though it is 
o servable, that the self praise implied is here better implied, 
than if It had been directly expressed, without any cover or 
disguise 

He must be a very supcifictal thinker, who imagines 
* Ethic. 4d yicctntehnTn 
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that all instances of mutual deference are to be understood 
in earnest, and that a man would be more esteemable for 
being ignorant of his own merits and accomplishments. 
A small bias towards modesty, even in the internal senti- 
ment, is favourably regarded, especially in young people; 
and a strong bias is required in the outward behaviour; 
but this excludes not a noble pride and spirit, which may 
openly display itself in its full extent, when one lies under 
calumny or oppression of any kind. The generous con- 
tumacy of Socrates, as Cicero calls it, has been highly 
celebrated in all ages; and when joined to the usual 
modesty of his behaviour, forms a shining character. 
Iphicrates, the Athenian, being accused of betraying the 
interests of his country, asked his accuser, Would jou, says 
he, Aave, on a hke occasion^ bun guilty of that crime f By no 
means, replied the other. j4nd can you then imagine, cried 
the hero, that Iphicrates -would be guilty In short, 
a generous spirit and self-value, well founded, decently 
disguised, and courageously supported under distress and 
calumny, is a great excellency, and seems to derive its merit 
from the noble elevation of its senbment, or its immediate 
agreeableness to its possessor. In ordinary characters, we 
approve of a bias towards modesty, which is a quality 
immediately agreeable to others ; the vicious excess of the 
former virtue, namely, insolence or haughtiness, is im- 
mediately disagreeable to others ; the excess of the latter 
is so to the possessor. Thus are the boundaries of these 
duties adjusted- 

A desire of fame, reputation, or a character with others, is 
so far from being blameable, that it seems inseparable from 
virtue, genius, capacity, and a generous or noble disposition. 

An attention even to trivial matters, in order to please, is 
also expected and demanded by society^ and no one is 
surprised, if be hnd a man in company to observe a greater 

' QnmeUl. Ub. T. cap. 13. 
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elegance of dress and more pleasant flow of conversation, 
than when he passes his time at home, and with his own 
family. Wherein, then, consists Vanity, which is so justly 
regarded as a fault or imperfection. It seems to consist 
chiefly in such an intemperate display of our advantages, 
honours, and accomplishments; in such an importunate 
and open demand of praise and admiration, as is offensive 
to others, and encroaches too far on their secret vanity and 
ambition. It is besides a sure symptom of the want of true 
dignity and elevation of mind, which is so great an orna* 
ment in any character. For why that impatient desire of 
applause ; as if you were not justly entitled to it, and might 
not reasonably expect that it would for ever attend you? 
Why so anxious to inform us of the great company which 
you have kept; the obliging things which were said to you; 
the honours, the distinctions which you met with; as if 
these were not things of course, and what we could readily* 
of ourselves, have imagined, without being told of them ? 

215 Decency, or a proper regard to age, sex, character, and 
station in the world, may be ranked among the qualities 
which are immediately agreeable to others, and which, 
by that means, acquire praise and approbation. An effemi- 
nate behaviour in a man, a rough manner in a woman ; 
these are ugly because unsuitable to each character, and 
different from the qualities which we expect in the sexes. 
It IS as if a tragedy abounded in comic beauties, or a comedy 
m tragic. The disproportions hurt the eye, and convey 
a disagreeable sentiment to the spectators, the source of 
blame and disapprobation. This is that indecorum, which 
IS flamed so much at large by Cicero in his Offices. 

Among the other virtues, we may also give Cleanliness 
a p ce; since it naturally renders us agreeable to others, 
and IS no inconsiderable source of love and affection. No 
one will deny, that a negligence in this particular is a fault; 
and as faulu ate nothing but smaller vices, and this fault 
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have no other origin than the nneaay 
it excites in others; tve may, in this instance J 

trivial, dearly discover tl.e origin of moral 
ahout\vhich\he learned have involved themselves m such 

mazes of perplexity and error. •tr.^fwhnse 

aa But besides all the qualit.es, the 

heauty we can. in some degree, exp a.n and ’ 

there still remains something mys.er.ous 

which conveys an immediate satisfaction o ^ 

but how, or why, or for what reason, he 

determine. There is a manner, a grace, an ^ 

ness, an I-know-not-what, which some me p 

others, which is very different from ^,tion 

comeliness, and which, however, ca c .hough this 

almost as suddenly and powerfully. And 

manner be chiefly talked of in the t 

sexes, where the concealed magic is easi y ^ . 

surely much of it prevails in all our f 

and forms no inconsiderable part of pers entirely 

cUssofaccompUshments..herefore.mustbe^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to the blind, but sure testimo y , . i f, nature 

and must be considered as a part o , sensible 

to baffle all the pride of philosophy, and m^e her 
of her narrow boundaries and slen politeness. 

We approve of another, because of Ins PO - 

modesty, decency, or any agreeable ™ or has 

sesses; although he be not of our 
ever given us any entertainment, by mea j 
plishSents. The idea, which we form of their effec 
LquainUnce, has an agreeable ™ Ms principle 

and gives us the sentiment “f^PP™^ U form concerning 
enters into aU the judgements which we lo 
manners and characters. 
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217 It may justly appear surprising that any man in so late 
an age, should find it requisite to prove, by elaborate 
reasoning, that Personal Merit consists altogether in the 
possession of mental qualities, useful or agreeable to the 
person himself or to others^ It might be expected that 
this principle would have occurred even to the first rude, 
unpractised enquirers concerning morals, and been received 
from its own evidence, without any argument or disputauon. 
Whatever is valuable m any kind, so naturally classes itself 
under the division of useful or agreeable, the utile or the 
dulce, that it is not easy to imagine why we should ever 
seek further, or consider the question as a matter of nice 
research or inquiry. And as every thing useful or agreeable 
must possess these qualities with regard either to the person 
imselfQT to others, the complete delineation or description 
of merit seems to be performed as naturally as a shadow is 
^st y the sun, or an image is reflected upon water. If 
the ground, on which the shadow is cast, be not broken 
and uneven ; nor the surface from which the image is re- 
flected, disturbed and confused ; a just figure is immediately 
presented, without any art or attention. And it seems 
a reasonable presumption, that systems and hypotheses 
'e perverted our natural understanding, when a theory, 
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SO Simple and obvious, could so long have escaped the 

most elaborate examination. , 

But however the case may have wtth ph dosopl^ 
in common life these principles are st.ll 
tained; nor is any other topic of pra.se or b ^ 
recurred to, when we employ any panegyric °y ^ 

applause or censure of human action an e avi ’j 
obLrve men. in every intercourse of 
in every discourse and conversation, we shall them n 
where, except in the schools, at any loss “P™ ' 

What so natural, for instance, as the f°' “"-‘"g ' 

You are very happy, we shall suppose one o sa ^ 
himself to another, that you have ^ Every 

Cleanthes. He is a man of honour and human, y. Eve^^ 
one, who has any intercourse with him, su f / 
and iM treatment'. I congratulate you too, says anortie 

on the Promising expectations of this^som^ 

assiduous application to the study > , • ggg 

penetration and early knowledge both of men 
prognosticate the greatest honours and “f 
Lr^rise me. replies a third, when J'™ 

a man of business and application ™ jjfe and 

a circle of the gayest company and be -s to 

soul of our conversation : so m Tnnch ingenious 

so much gallantry without aBectation^; before 

knowledge so genteelly deliver , jjj 

obserr-ed in any one’. You would “bmire mm 

says a fourth, if you knew him more family. ^ 

cheerfulness, which you might remar tlirough the 

sudden flash struck out by company . nerpetual serenity 

whole tenor of his life, and P'ey“' jja has 

on his countenance, and tranquillity 

» Qualities uscfol to others. 

Q^Scs otiiers. 
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met with severe trials, misfortunes as well as dangers j and 
by his greatness of mind, was still superior to all of them 
The image, gentlemen, which you have here delineated of 
Cleanthes, cried 1, is that of accomplished merit. Each of 
you has given a stroke of the pencil to his figure ; and 
you have unawares exceeded all the pictures drawn by 
Gratian or Castiglione. A philosopher might select this 
character as a model of perfect virtue. 

219 And as every quality which is useful or agreeable to our- 
selves or others is, in common life, allowed to be a part of 
personal merit; so no other will ever be received, where 
men judge of things by their natural, unprejudiced reason, 
without the delusive glosses of superstition and false religion, 
Celibacy, fasting, penance, mortification, self-denial, humility, 
silence, solitude, and the whole train of monkish virtues j 


for what reason are they everywhere rejected by men of 
sense, but because they serve to no manner of purpose; 
neither advance a man's fortune in the world, nor render 
him a more valuable member of society ; neither qualify 
him for the entertainment of company, nor increase his 
power of self-enjoyment? We observe, on the contrary, 
that they cross all these desirable ends ; stupify the under- 
standing and harden the heart, obscure the fancy and sour 
the temper. We justly, therefore, transfer them to the 
opposite column, and place them in the catalogue of vices j 
nor has any superstition force sufficient among men of the 
wor , to pervert entirely these natural sentiments. A 
g oomy, hair-bramed enthusiast, after his death, may have 
a p ce m t e calendar ; but will scarcely ever be admitted, 
w en a ive, into intimacy and society, except by those who 
are as dchnous and dismal as himself. 

It seems a happiness in the present theory, that it enters 
® ^ vulgar dispute concerning the degrees of 

\oence or selMov^ which prevail in human nature; 

Qcaluie* unmedi«ety .ctecable to the person himself 
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a dispute which is never likely to have any issue both 
because men, who have taken part, are no e y 
vinced, and because the phenomena, w ic can 
duced on either side, are so dispersed, so uncej . 
subject to so many interpretations, 
possible accurately to compare them, or raw r 
Ly determinate inference or conclusion It is sufficient 

for our present purpose, if it be * that there 

without the greatest absurdity cannot be disputed, hat toe 
IS some benevolence, however small, mfusedmto bosom 
some spark of fnendship for human kind, some P^toe “J 
the dove kneaded into our frame, along with the elements 
of ffie wolf and serpent to these generous ^ontiments 
supposed ever so weak, let them be insu “en , j 
even a hand or finger of our body, they f 

the determinations of our mind, and w ere ev ^ ^ 

IS equal, produce a cool preference of what is useful and 
ser^Sl! to mankind, above what is P^-mus nd 
dangerous A moral duHnclwn. therefore, 
arises, a general sentiment of blame and W°bation^ 
a tendency, however faint, to the objects o . 

a proportionable aversion to those of the w.l 

thLe reasoners, who so earnestly maintain the Pt"an 
selfishness of human kind, be any wise = 
hearing of the weak senuments of virtue 
nature On the contrary, they are 

maintain the one tenet as the other, an ^j^ption) 

satire Ifor such it appears, rather than <>f 
naturally gives rise to both opinions, which b - 
a great LI almost an '"dissoluble conneinontogeto^^^^^^ 
221 Avarice, ambition, vamty^ an P j^^„,„,„,,tion of 

though improperly, “”P“^““"heoiy concerning the 
,,1/lovo, are here excluded from ou ry 

ongin of morals, not because they ^ ^ 

because they have not a proper direction P 
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The notion of morals implies some sentiment common to 
all mankind, which recommends the same object to general 
approbation, and makes every man, or most men, agree m 
the same opinion or decision concerning it It also implies 
some sentiment, so universal and comprehensive as to 
extend to all mankind, and render the actions and conduct, 
even of the persons the most remote, an object of applause 
or censure, according as they agree or disagree with that 
rule of right which is estabbshed These two requisite 
circumstances belong alone to the sentiment of humanity 
here insisted on The other passions produce in every 
breast, many strong sentiments of desire and aversion, 
affection and hatred , but these neither are felt so much m 
common, nor are so comprehensive, as to be the foundation 
of any general system and established theory of blame or 
approbation 

222 When a man denominates another his enemy, his riva/, 
hts antagomet, his adversary, he is understood to speak the 
language of self love, and to express sentiments, peculiar to 
himself, and ansing from his particular circumstances and 
situation But when he bestows on any man the epithets 
of vtcicus or odious or depraved, he then speaks another 
language, and expresses sentiments, in which he expects 
all his audience are to concur wuh him He must here, 
therefore, depart from his private and particular situation, 
and must choose a point of view, common to him with 
others, he must move some universal principle of the 
human frame, and touch a string to which all mankind 
have an accord and symphony If he mean, therefore, to 
express that this man possesses qualities, whose tendency 
IS pernicious to society, he has chosen this common point 
° i, touched the principle of humanity, m 

which every man, m some degree, concurs While the 
human heart is compounded of the same elements as at 
present, it will never be wholly indifferent to public good, 
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nor entirely unafTectcd with the tendency of characters and 
manners. And though this affection of humanity may no 
generally be esteemed so strong as vanity or am ition, ye , 
being cLmon to all men, it can alone be the 
of morals, or of any general system of ame or p 
One man’s ambition is not another's ambition, nor wi 
same event or object satisfy both; but the 
one man is the humanity of every one, an e 
object touches this passion in all human creatures. 

223 But the sentiments, which arise from human.ty are not 
only the same in all human creatures, an pro . , 

same approbation or censure; but they a so 
all human creatures ; nor is there any one w ose con 
character is not, by their means, an object to ^«ry one of 
censure or approbation. On the contrary ^ 

passions, commonly denominated selfis , ° ^ 

different sentiments in each individua , ® , 

particular situation ; and also contemplate e g 

of mankind with the utmost indifference and 

Whoever has a high regard and esteem forme 

vanity ; whoever expresses contempt mor i es 

pleases me; but as my name is known bu to a ^ 

of mankind there are few who come wrthm the sphere o 

this passion, or excite, on its account, ^'^^er n^y affec 

tion or disgust But if you represent a 

or barbarous behaviour, in any country or m any g 

world. I soon carry my eye to the pern.aous 

such a conduct, and feel the sentiment °f 

displeasure towards it No character can be so remote 

to be. in this light, wholly indifferent » 

beneficial to society or to the person im human 

preferred. And every quality or acUon, of 

Ling, must, by this means, be ranked -nder ^“me d^s 

denomination, expressive of general jsh the 

What more, therefore, can we ask to d g 
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sentiments, dependent on humanity, from those connected 
with any other passion, or to satisfy us, why the former are 
the origin of morals, not the latter? Whatever conduct 
gams my approbation, by touching my humanity, procures 
also the applause of all mankind, by affecting the same 
principle in them , but what serves my avarice or ambition 
pleases these passions in me alone, and affects not the 
avarice and ambition of the rest of mankind There is no 
circumstance of conduct m any man, provided it have 
a beneficial tendency, that is not agreeable to my 
humanity, however remote the person , but every man, so 
far removed as neither to cross nor serve my avarice 
and ambition, is regarded as wholly indifferent by those 
passions The distinction, therefore, between these species 
of sentiment being so great and evident, language must 
soon be moulded upon it, and must invent a peculiar set of 
terms, m order to express those universal sentiments of 
censure or approbation, which arise from humanity, or from 
views of general usefulness and its contrary Virtue and 
Vice become then known , morals are recognized , certain 
general ideas are framed of human conduct and behaviour , 
such measures are expected from men in such situations 
This action is determined to be conformable to our ab 
stract rule , that other, contrary And by such universal 
pnnciples are the particular sentiments of self love frequently 
controlled and limited * 


It seems certain, both from reason and experience, that » nide, 
untanght savage regulates chicflj bis love and hatred br the ideas of 
private utility and injury , and hat but faint conceptions of a general role 
or 8>stem of behaviour The man who stands opposite to him in battle 
«n ^ **** P«sent moment, which u almost 

^avoidable, but for ever after nor is he satisfied without the most 
to^r P“isl»ment and vengeance Bntwe accustomed to society, and 
reflections consider, that this man is serving his oiro 

that any man m the same situation, would do 

oureelves, in like orcumstances, observe a like con 
net , tnat, In general, human society » best supported on such maxuns 
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224 From instances of popular tumults, seditions, factions, 
panics, and of all passions, which arc shared with a multi 
tude, we may learn the influence of society m exciting 
and supporting any emotion, while the most ungovernable 
disorders are raised, we find, by that means, from the 
slightest and most fn\ olous occasions Solon was no very 
cruel, though, perhaps, an unjust legislator, who punished 
neuters in civil wars, and few, I believe, would, in sue 
cases, incur the penalty, were their affection and discourse 
allowed sufficient to absolve them No selfishness, an 
scarce any philosophy, have there force sufficient to support 
a total coolness and indifference , and he must be more or 
less than man, who kindles not m the common blaze What 
wonder then, that moral sentiments are found of sue 
influence in life, though spnnging from pnnciples w ic 
may appear, at first sight, somewhat small and delicate r 
But these principles, we must remark, are social and 
universal , they form, m a manner, the ^ar/y of uman 
kind against vice or disorder, its common enemy And as 
the benevolent concern for others is diffused, m a greater or 
less degree, over all men, and is the same in all, it occure 
more frequently in discourse, is cherished by society an 
conversation, and the blame and approbation, consequen 
on It, are thereby roused from that lethargy into w ic 
they are probably lulled, m solitary and uncultivated nature 
Other passions, though perhaps originally stronger, ye 


and by these sappositions and \icws we 

mder and narrower passions. And though much of our 

enmity be still regulated by private consideraUons of “ 

we pay. at least this homage to general rules which ^ by 

to respect that we commonly pervert our 

imputing malice or mjnslice to bun in order to g When the 

hratt IS Ml of rage it never wants pMraco ^ Ms ^ 
someUmes as frivolous as those from which Ho ^ 

ertBhed by the fall of a tree, affects to accuse of pame.de the hist 
planter of it. 


T 3 
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being selfish and pnvate, are often overpowered by its force, 
and yield the dominion of our breast to those social and 
public pnnciples 

226 Another spring of our constitution, that bnngs a great 
addition of force to moral sentiments, is the love of fame, 
which rules, with such uncontrolled authority, in all generous 
minds, and is often the grand object of all their designs and 
undertakings By our continual and earnest pursuit of a 
character, a name, a reputation m the world, we bring our own 
deportment and conduct frequently m review, and consider 
how they appear m the eyes of those who approach and 
regard us This constant habit of surveying ourselves, as 
It were, m reflection, keeps alive all the sentiments of right 
and wrong, and begets, in noble natures, a certain reverence 
for themselves as well as others, which is the surest guardian 
of every virtue The animal conveniencies and pleasures 
sink gradually in their value , while every inward beauty 
and moral grace is studiously acquired, and the mind is 
accomplished m every perfection, which can adorn or 
embellish a rational creature 

Here is the most perfect morality with which we are 
acquainted here is displayed the force of many sympathies 
Our moral sentiment is itself a feeling chiefly of that nature, 
and our regard to a character with others seems to arise 
only from a care of preserving a character with ourselves , 
and in order to attain this end, we find it necessary to prop 
our tottenng judgement on the correspondent approbation 
of mankind 

223 But, that we may accommodate matters, and remove if 
possible every difficulty, let us allow all these reasonings to 
be false. Let us allow that, when we resolve the pleasure, 
v^hlch arises from views of utility, into the sentiments of 
humanity and sympathy, we have embraced a wrong 
hypothesis Let us confess it necessary to find some other 
explication of that applause which is paid to objects, whether 
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inanimate, animate, or rational, if they have a tendency to 
promote the welfare and advantage of mankind. Hon ever 
difficult it be to conceive that an object is approved of on 
account of its tendency to a certain end, while the end 
itself is totally indifferent: let us swallow this absurdity, 
and consider what are the consequences. The^ prece mg 
delineation or definition of Personal Merit must still retain its 
evidence and authority: it must still be allowed that every 
quality of the mind, which is useful or agreeable to tVe person 
himself QI to others, communicates a pleasure to the spectator, 
engages his esteem, and is admitted under the honoura e 
denomination of virtue or merit. Are not justice, fidelity, 
honour, veracity, allegiance, chastity, esteemed solely on 
account of their tendency to promote the good of society ? Is 
not that tendency inseparable from humanity, benevolence, 
lenity, generosity, gratitude, moderation, tenderness, toend- 
ship, and all the other social virtues? Can it possibly be 
. doubted that industry, discretion, frugality, secrecy, order, 
perseverance, forethought, judgement, and this whole class o 
virtues and accomplishments, of which many pages wou 
not contain the catalogue ; can it be doubted, I say, t at t e 
tendency of these qualities to promote the interest and hap- 
piness of their possessor, is the sole foundation of their ment 
Who can dispute that a mind, which supports a Petpetual 
serenity and cheerfulness, a noble dignity and undaunted 
spirit, a tender affection and good-will to all around 
as it has more enjoyment within ‘“'f- 
animating and rejoicing spectacle, than i eje 
melancholy, tormented with anxiety, ^ ^ 

or sunk into the most abject baseness ^eg™ ? 
And as to the qualities, immediately 

they speak sufficiently for themselves; and >>= must l^e 
untoppy, indeed, either in his own temper, or m his 
situaSn and company, who has 
charms of a facetious wit or flowing aflab.hty. of 
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delicate modesty or decent genteelness of address and 
manner. 

227 I am sensible, that nothing can be more unphilosophical 
than to be positive or dogmatical on any subject; and that, 
even if excessive scepticism could be maintained, it would not 
be more destructive to all just reasoning and inquiry. lam 
convinced that, where men are the most sure and arrogant, 
they are commonly the most mistaken, and have there 
given reins to passion, without that proper deliberation and 
suspense, which can alone secure them from the grossest 
absurdities Yet, I must confess, that this enumeration 
puts the matter in so strong a light, that I cannot, at present, 
be more assured of any truth, which 1 learn from reasoning 
and argument, than that personal merit consists entirely in 
the usefulness or agreeableness of qualities to the person 
himself possessed of them, or to others, who have any 
intercourse with him. But when I reflect that, though the 
bulk and figure of the earth have been measured and 
delineated, though the motions of the tides have been 
accounted for, theorderand economy of the heavenly bodies 
subjected to their proper laws, and Infinite itself reduced to 
calculation ; yet men still dispute concerning the foundation 
of their moral duties. When I reflect on this, I say, I fall 
back into diffidence and scepticism, and suspect that an 
hypothesis, so obvious, had it been a true one, would, long 
ere now, have been received by the unanimous suffrage and 
consent of mankind. 


Part II. 

228 Having explained the moral approbation attending merit 
or virtue, there remains nothing but bnefly to consider our 
interested to jq inquire whether every man, 

^ ^ regard to his own happiness and welfare, will 

not best find his account m the practice of every moral 
nty. If this can be clearly ascertained from the foregoing 
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theory, we shall have the satisfaction to reflect, that we have 
advanced principles, which not only, it is hoped, will stand 
the test of reasoning and inquiry, but may contribute to the 
amendment of men’s lives, and their improvement in 
morality and social virtue. And though the philosophical 
truth of any proposition by no means depends on its ten- 
dency to promote the interests of society ; yet a man has but 
a bad grace, who delivers a theory, however true, which, he 
must confess, leads to a practice dangerous and pernicious. 
Why rake into those cornersof naturewhich spread a nuisance 
all around ? Why dig up the pestilence from the pit in 
which it is buried? The ingenuity of your researches may 
be admired, hut your systems will be detested ; and man- 
kind will agree, if they cannot refute them, to sink them, at 
least, in eternal silence and oblivion. Truths which are 
ptrnicious to society, if any such there be, will yield to 
errors which are salutary and advantageous. 

But what philosophical truths can be more advantageous 
to society, than those here delivered, which represent virtue 
m all her genuine and most engaging charms, and makes 
us approach her with ease, familiarity, and affection ? The 
dismal dress falls off, with which many divines, and some 
philosophers, have covered herj and nothing appears but 
gentleness, humanity beneficence, affability; nay, even at 
proper intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks not of 
useless austerities and ngours, suflenng and self-denial. She 
declares that her sole purpose is to make her votaries and 
all mankind, during every instant of their existence, if 
possible, cheerful and happy; nor does she ever willingly 
part with any pleasure but in hopes of ample compensation 
m some other period of their lives. The sole trouble 
which she demands, is that of just calculation, and a steady 
preference of the greater happiness. And if any austere 
pretenders approach her, enemies to joy and pleasure, she 
either rejects them as hypocrites and deceivers ; or, if she 
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admit them in her train, they are ranked, however, among 
the least favoured of her votanes. 

And, indeed, to drop all figurative expression, what hopes 
can we ever have of engaging mankind to a practice which 
we confess full of austerity and rigour ? Or what theory of 
morals can ever serve any useful purpose, unless it can show, 
by a particular detail, that all the duties which it recom- 
mends, are also the true interest of each individual ? The 
peculiar advantage of the foregoing system seems to be, 
that It furnishes proper mediums for that purpose. 

229 That the virtues which are immediately ustfulox agreeable 
to the person possessed of them, are desirable in a view 
to self-interest, it would surely be superfluous to prove. 
Moralists, indeed, may spare themselves all the pains which 
they often take in recommending these duties. To what 
purpose collect arguments to evince that temperance is 
advantageous, and the excesses of pleasure hurtful, when 
it appears that these excesses are only denominated such, 
because they are hurtful; and that, if the unlimited use of 
strong liquors, for instance, no more impaired health or the 
faculties of mind and body than the use of air or water, it 
would not be a whit more vicious or blameable ? 

It seems equally superfluous to prove, that the com' 
pamonable virtues of good manners and wit, decency and 
genteelness, are more desirable than the contrary qualities. 
Vanity alone, without any other consideration, is a sufficient 
motive to make us wish for the possession of these accom- 
plishments. No man was ever willingly deficient in this 
particular. All our failures here proceed from bad education, 
^nt of capacity, or a perverse and unphable disposition. 
Would you have your company coveted, admired, followed; 
rather than hated, despised, avoided ? Can any one seriously 
e erateinthecase? As no enjoyment is sincere, without 
some reference to company and society ; so no society can 
be agreeable, or even tolerable, where a man feels bis 
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presence unwelcome, and discovers allaround him symptoms 
of disgust and aversion. 

230 But why, in the greater society or confederacy ° ™ ' 

should not the case be the same as in partmu ar clubs and 
companies? Why is it more doubtful, that 
virtues of humanity, generosity, beneficence, “'e 
with a view of happmess and self-interest, th^ the InnUed 
endowments of ingenuity and politeness? Are we appre- 
hensive lest those social affections inter ere, 
and more immediate degree than 

private utiUty, and cannot be gratified, - “ 

portant sacrifice of honour and advantage? ” s and 
L lU-instructed in the nature of the human passions, a^d 
are more influenced by verbal distinctions than by 

"1“er contradiction may vulgarly be sup^ 

the ulfiih and 1 ^eSand 

really no more opposite than selfish an am > 

revengeful, selfish andvain. It to 

original p^pensity of some kind, in 
selLve.^y'^ giving a relish to 
and none more fit for this purp 

humanity. The goods of fortune axe 

fication or another ; the miser w o really spent it in 

income, and lends it out at^ be difficult 

the gratification of his " ' V °e„erous action, 

to show why a man is more a y utmost 

than by any other method <>f [ selfishness, is the 

which he can attain by the most elaborate seins 

indulgence of some affecUon. altogether insipid 

231 Now if life, without passion, mus S 

and tiresome ; let a man suppose tta „hat 

modelling his own ,he foundation of 

appetite or would ehoose for 

his happiness and enjoyment, liseiy 
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observe, when gratified by success, gives a satisfaction pro 
portioned to its force and violence , but besides this advan 
tage, common to all, the immediate feeling of benevolence 
and friendship, humanity and kmdness, is sweet, smooth, 
tender, and agreeable mdependent of all fortune and acci 
dents These virtues are besides attended with a pleasing 
consaousness or remembrance, and keep us in humour with 
ourselves as well as others , while we retain the agreeable 
reflection of having done our part towards mankind and 
society And though all men show a jealousy of our success m 
the pursuits of avarice and ambition , y et are w e almost sure 
of their good will and good wishes, so long as we persevere 
in the paths of virtue, and employ ourselve* in the execution 
of generous plans and purposes What other passion is 
there where we shall find so many advantages united, an 
agreeable sentiment, a pleasing consaousness, a good repu 
tation? But of these truths we may observe, men are, of 
themsehes, pretty much convinced , nor are they deficient 
in their duty to society, because they would not wish to be 
generous, fncndly, and humane , but because they do not 
feel themselves such 


233 Treating vice with the greatest candour, and making it all 
possible concessions, we must acknowledge that there is 
not, m any instance, the smallest pretext for giving it the 
preference above virtue, with a view of self interest , except, 
perhaps, in the case of justice, where a man, taking things in 
a certain light, may oflen seem to be a loser by his integnty 
And thoughit is allowed that, without a regard to property, 
no society could subsist, >ct according to the imperfect 
way m which human affairs arc conducted, a sensible knave, 
m particular incidents, may think that an act of iniquity or 
inudcht) will make a considerable addition to his fortune, 
wii out aiding any considerable breach in the social union 
and confederacy That W/y u the beet pehey, may be 
a good general rule, but >s liable to many exceptions . and 
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he. It may perhaps be thought, conducts himself most 

wisdom, who observes the general rule, and ta es a va 

of all the exceptions , 

233 I must confess that, if a man think that this 
much requires an answer, it would be a 
to find any which will to him appear 
convincing If his heart rehel not against sue p 
maxims, if he feel no reluctance to the t ““S ^ motive to 
or baseness, he has mdeed lost a considera e 
virtue , and we may expect that this practice wi 
able to his speculation But in all ingenuous na ’ ^ 

antipathy to treachery and roguery IS too strong o 

balanced by any views of profit or 
Inward peace of mind, consciousness o in eg ’ 
factory review of our own conduct , these are 
very^uisite to happiness, and wil be chenshed J^d 
cultivated by every honest roan, who feels th P 

stL one has. besides, the frequent satisfaction o« 

knaves, with all their pretended “"“"8 to 

betrayed by their own maxims , and while they P 
chea" with moderation and secrecy, a tempting inciden^ 
occurs, nature is frail, and they give in 

they can never extricate themselves -‘"out a total loss o 
reputation, and the forfeiture of all future trust and 

fidence with mankind successful, the honest 

But were they ever so secret and ■ mon 

man, if he has any tincture of philosophy, . 

observauon and rencction.w.U '‘““''“,®at they *ems 
are, m the end. the greatest dupes, “f have 

invaluable enjoyment of a character, wi ^^ws. How 

for the acquisition of worthless “ nature? And in 
htUe IS requisite to supply the ,he unbought 

a view to tUasurc, what ° rhe^lth and 

satisfaction of conversation, socie ), >* 
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the common beauties of nature, but above all the peaceful 
reflection on one’s own conduct, what comparison, I saj, 
between these and the fevensh, empty amusements of 
luxury and expense? These natural pleasures, indeed, are 
really without price , both because they are below all price 
in tbeirattamment and above it in their enjoyment 
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CONCERNING MORAL SENTIMENT. 

If the foregoing hypothesis be 
asy for us to determine the ques ion ^ though we 
:ermng the general principles of 5j,ould then 

postponed the decision of that for moral 

involve us in intricate and eicamine how 

discourses, we may resume it at p > jpnisions of 
far either or sentiment enters into all decisio 

«•" c”.ra:r‘rf. 

to lie in the usefulness onsiderable share in 

evident that reason must ente aan 

all decisions of this kind ; since n g actions, and 

instruct us in the tendency of qualities andjeuo ^ 
point out their beneficial consequences liable to 

their possessor. In many cases t is is ^ interests 

great controversy : doubts may i ^jde, 

may occur; and a overbalance of utility, 

from very nice views, and a ^^^^^ns with regard to 

This is particularly remarkable i T species 

justice ; as is, indeed, natural to supp oteiy single 

of utility which attends useful to society: 

instance of justice, like that of bene > ^ seldom 

this would be a more simple state of the ease, a 

» Sec App. lii* 


* Sect. L 
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liable to great controversy But as single instants o' 
justice are often pernicious m their first and immediate ten 
dency, and as the advantage to society results only from the 
observance of the general rule, and from the concurrence 
and combination of several persons in the same equitable con 
duct, the case here becomes more intricate and involved. 
The various circumstances of society, the various conse 
quences of any practice, the various interests which may 
be proposed, these, on many occasions, are doubtful, and 
subject to great discussion and inquiry The object of 
municipal laws is to fix all the questions with regard to 
justice the debates of civilians, the reflections of pohti 
Clans , the precedents of history and public records, are all 
directed to the same purpose And a very accurate reason 
or judgement is often requisite, to give the true determma 
tion, amidst such intricate doubts arising from obscure or 
opposite utUiUes 


236 But though reason, when fully assisted and improved, be 
su cient to instruct us m the pernicious or useful tendency 
of qualities and acuons , « ,s not alone sufficient to produce 
any moral blame or approbation. Utility is only a tendency 
o a end, and were the end totally indifferent to us 

we s ou feel the same indifference towards the means 
It IS requisite a sentiment should here display itself, m 
or er to give a preference to the useful above the pernicious 
fnr sentiment can be no other than a feeling 

or the happiness of mankind and a resentment of their 
vir<» t ese are the different ends which virtue and 

mstnirtr.^ tendency to promote. Here therefore reason 
humantiM ^ ^ several tendencies of actions, and 

useful La berelk.S"“‘’“°“ 

seu^menrr^n''""''? unde,stund.ug and 

precedmP hvn ti decisions seems clear from the 

S ypothesis. But I shall suppose that hypothesis 
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false: it will then be requisite to look out for some other 
theory that may be satisfactory; and I dare venture to 
affirm that none such will ever be found, so long as we sup- 
pose reason to be the sole source of morals. To prove is, 
it will be proper to weigh the five following considerations. 

I. It is easy for a false hypothesis to maintain some appear- 
ance of truth, while it keeps wholly in generals, makes use 
of undefined terms, and employs comparisons, ^”Stea 0 
instances. This is particularly remarkable in that p 1 osop ^ 
which ascribes the discernment of all moral distinction 
reason alone, without the concurrence of sentiment, 
impossible that, in any particular instance, this ypo ^ 
can so much as be rendered intelligible, whatever specie 
figure it may make in general declamations an 
Examine the crime of ingratitude, for instance , w 
place, wherever we observe good-will, expresse an 
together with good-offices performed, on t ® j 

a return of ill-will or indifference, with lU-offices or g 
on the other: anatomize all these 
examine, by your reason alone, in what consists . 
or blame. You never will come to any issue or . 

237 Reason judges either of matter of fact or o 

Enquire then.yfrr/, where is that matter o ^ ‘ existence • 
call crime ; point it out ; determine the time o i , 

describe its essence or nature ; explmn the sense o 
which it discovers itself. It resides in the mm o 
who is ungrateful. He must, therefore, e 1 , 

Sdousofit Butnothingisthere,exceptthep^s.ono^^^^^^ 

or absolute indifference. You cannot say t a ’ 

seUes, always, and in all circumstances, are * 

they arc only crimes when directed towards 

before expressed and displayed good-wiU towiu 

quently. we may infer, that the crime of *ng^^^de isjot 

any particular individual fact; but arises ^ 

plication of circumstance^ which, bemg p 
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spectator, excites the sentiment of blame, by the particular 
structure and fabric of his mind. 


238 This representation, you say, is false. Crime, indeed, 
consists not in a particular fact^ of whose reality we are 
assured by reason) but it consists in certain moral relationSy 
discovered by reason, in the same manner as we dis- 
cover by reason the truths of geometry or algebra. 
But what are the relations, I ask, of which you here talk? 
In the case stated above, I see first good-will and good- 
offices in one person; then ill-will and ill-offices in the 
other. Between these, there is a relation of contrariety. 
Does the crime consist in that relation? But suppose 
a person bore rae ill-will or did me Ul-offices ; and I, i*t 
return, were indifferent towards him, or did him good offices. 
Here is the same relation of contrariety) and yet my con- 
duct is often highly laudable. Twist and turn this matter as 
much as you will, you can never rest the morality on relation; 
but must have recourse to the decisions of sentiment. 

When it is affirmed that two and three are equal to the 
half of ten, this relation of equality I understand perfectly. 
I conceive, that if ten be divided into two parts, of which 
one has as many units as the other ; and if any of these 
parts be compared to two added to three, it will contain as 
many units as that compound number. But when you draw 
thence a comparison to moral relations, I own that I am 
altogether at a loss to understand you. A moral action, 
a crime, such as ingratitude, is a complicated object. Does the 
morality consist m the relation of its parts to each other? 
How? After what manner? Specify the relation : be more 
par icu ar and explicit in your propositions, and you will 

easily see their falsehood. 


^ action’., morality consists in the relation of 

Bood o °n of right; and they are denominated 

or disagree with it. 

What then .s this rule of right? In what does. tcList? How 
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is it determined ? By reason, you say, which examines the 
moral relations of actions. So that moral relations are 
determined by the comparison of action to a rule. An 
that rule is determined by considering the moral relations of 
objects. Is not this fine reasoning ? 

All this is metaphysics, you cr>'. That is enough , there 
needs nothing more to give a strong presumption of false- 
hood. Yes, reply I, here are metaphysics surely; but they 
are all on your side, who advance an abstruse hypothesis, 
which can never be made intelligible, nor quadrate wit any 
particular instance or illustration. The hypothesis w ic 
we embrace is plain. It maintains that morality is eter 
mined by sentiment. It defines virtue to be "W a « 
mtntal action or quality gives to a spectator the p 
sentiment of approbation ; and vice the contrary. e 
proceed to examine a plain matter of fact, to wit, w a 
actions have this influence. We consider all t ® 
stances in which these actions agree, and thence en 
to extract some general observations with ^ * 1 , cr 

sentiments. If you call this metaphysics, and find anyuiing 
abstruse here, you need only conclude that your turn 


mind is not suited to the moral sciences. 

240 II. When a man, at any time, deliberates 

his own conduct (as, whether he had better, in a par i 
emergence, assist a brother or a benefactor), he must 
sider these separate relations, with all the circumstances 
situations of the persons, in order to determine 
superior duty and obligation; and in order to . 

proportion of lines in any triangle, it is .,.veral 

the nature of that figure, and the relation « ic ‘ 
parts bear to each other. But notwithstan mg is 
ing similarity in the two cases, there is, at bottom, an “ 
difference betw ecn them. A spcculati\ e rt^ncr con 
triangles or circles considers the several ^ Inf.-rs 

rclauons of the parts of these figures, and thence infers 
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some unknown relation, which is dependent on the former. 
But in moral deliberations we must be acquainted before- 
hand with all the objects, and all their relations to each 
other j and from a comparison of the whole, fix our choice 
or approbation. No new fact to be ascertained ; no new 
relation to be discovered. All the circumstances of the 
case are supposed to be laid before us, ere we can fix any 
sentence of blame or approbation. If any material circum- 
stance be yet unknown or doubtful, we must first employ our 
inquiry or intellectual faculties to assure us of it ; and must 
suspend for a time all moral decision or sentiment. While 
we are ignorant whether a man were aggressor or not, how 
can we determine whether the person who killed him be 
criminal or innocent? But after every circumstance, every 
relation is known, the understanding has no further room to 
operate, nor any object on which it could employ itself. 
The approbation or blame which then ensues, cannot be 
the work of the judgement, but of the heart j and is not a 
speculative proposition or affirmation, but an active feeling or 
sentiment. In the disquisitions of the understanding, from 
known circumstances and relations, we inter some new and 
unknown. In moral decisions, all the circumstances and 
relations must be previously known ; and the mind, from 
the contemplation of the whole, feels some new impression 
of affection or disgust, esteem or contempt, approbation 
or blame. 

241 Hence the great difference between a mistake of 
and one of right’, and hence the reason why the one is 
commonly criminal and not the other. When Oedipus 
killed Laius, he was ignorant of the relation, and from 
circumstances, innocent and involuntary, formed erroneous 
opinions concerning the action which he committed. 
But when Nero killed Agrippina, all the relations between 
himself and the person, and all the circumstances of the 
fact, were previously known to him; but the motive of 
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revenge, or fear, or interest, prevailed in his savage heart 
over the sentiments of duty and humanity. 
we express that detestation against him to which e im 
self, in a little time, became insensible, it is not that we 
see any relations, of which he was ignorant > ^ » 

for the rectitude of our disposition, we feel sentiments 
against which he was hardened from flattery an a ong 
perseverance in the most enormous crimes. n t ese 
sentiments then, not in a discovery of relations o a y 
kind, do all moral determinations consist. Before we 
pretend to form any decision of this kind, everyt mg mus 
be known and ascertained on the side of the o jec or 
action. Nothing remains but to feel, on our part, som 
sentiment of blame or approbation ; whence we pronoun 


the action criminal or virtuous. .. 

243 III. This doctrine will become still more evident, h 
we compare moral beauty with natural, to whic ^ m 
particulars it bears so near a resemblance, t is 
proportion, rebtion, and position of parts, that a n 
beauty depends j but it would be absurd t ^ ’ 

that the perception of beauty, like that of truth m g * 
metrical problems, consists wholly in the ,. 

lions, and was performed entirely by the un ers n 
intellectual faculties. In all the sciences, our mma 
the known relations investigates the un '^°'vn. 
all decisions of taste or external beauty, a e . 

are beforehand obvious to the eye; and we 
to feel a sentiment of complacency or is^s , 
to the nature of the object, and disposition ^ 

Euclid has fully explained all the 
circle; but has not in any proposition sai 
its beauty. The reason is evident. 1 e J^nfthe line 
a quality of the circle. It lies not in any part 
whose parts are equally disunt from a comni 
It is on^ic cfre« whicli that figure produces ui>on 
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mind, whose peculiar fabric of structure renders it sus 
ceptible of such sentiments In vain would you look for 
It in the circle, or seek it, either by your senses or by 
mathematical reasoning, m all the properties of that figure 
Attend to Palladio and Pcrrault, while they explain 
all the parts and proportions of a pillar They talk of the 
comice, and frieze, and base, and entablature, and shaft 
and architrave, and give the description and position 
of each of these members But should you ask the de- 
scnption and position of its beauty, they would readily 
reply, that the beauty is not in any of the parts or members 
of a pillar, but results from the whole, when that com 
plicated figure is presented to an intelligent mind, suscep- 
tible to those finer sensations Till such a spectator 
appear, there is nothing but a figure of such particular 
dimensions and proportions from his sentiments alone 
arise its elegance and beauty 

Again, attend to Cicero, while he paints the crimes 
of a Verres or a Catiline You must acknowledge that 
the moral turpitude results, in the same manner, from 
the contemplation of the whole, when presented to a being 
whose organs have such a particular structure and formation 
The orator my paint rage, insolence, barbarity on the one 
side, meekness, suffering, sorrow, innocence on the other 
But if you feel no indignation or compassion arise in you 
from this complication of circumstances, you would in vain 
ask him, m what consists the cnme or villainy, which he so 
vehemently exclaims against? At what time, or on what 
subject it first began to exist ? And what has a few months 
afterwards become of it, when every disposition and thought 
of all the actors is totally altered or annihilated? No 
satisfactory answer can be given to any of these questions, 
upon the abstract hypothesis of morals, and we must 
at last acknowledge, that the crime or immorality is no 
particular fact or relaUon, which can be the object of the 
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understanding, but arises entirely from the sentiment of 
disapprobation, which, by the structure of humari nature, 
we unavoidably feel on the apprehension of barbarity or 

treachery. , 

243 IV. Inanimate objects may bear to each other all e 
same relations which we observe in moral agents; though 
the former can never be the object of love or atre 
are consequently susceptible of merit or iniquity. A young 
tree, which over-tops and destroys its parent, stands in a 
the same relations with Nero, when he murdered Agnppma , 
and if morality consisted merely in rebtions, would no 
doubt be equally criminal. 

244 V. It appears evident that the ultimate ends of huma 
actions can never, in any case, be accounted or ^ * 

but recommend themselves entirely to t e sen im 
affections of mankind, without any • 

intellectual faculties. Ask a man why ^ e uses # 

he will answer, because he desires to keep is ea . . 

then enquire, why he desires health, he wiU readily re^y. 
because sickness is painful If you push your enqui nes 
farther, and desire a reason why he hates ' . 

possible he can ever give any. This is an ultimate end* 

and is never referred to any other object. hpalih 

Perhaps to your second question, he desires health 

he may Lo reply, that ,V A M 

calliZ If you ask, -.vhy he is f "' 

m\\m%v;fis,iteause he desires 10 get money. y 

Whyt It is the instrumett of pleasure, says he. itad 
beyond this it is an absurdity to ask ^ 

impossible there can be a progress m "’■f"'';'; ^ 
one thing can always be a reason why ^ 

Something must be desirable on its 

because of its immediate accord or agreement with human 

sentiment and affection. nn its own 

245 Now as virtue is an end, and is desirable on us own 
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account, without fee and reward, merely for the immediate 
satisfaction which it conveys, it is requisite that there 
should be some sentiment which it touches, some internal 
tasie or feeling, or whatever you may please to call it, which 
distinguishes moral good and evil, and which embraces the 
one and rejects the other 

240 Thus the distinct boundaries and offices of reason and 
of taste are easily ascertained The former conveys the 
knowledge of truth and falsehood the latter gives the 
sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue The 
one discovers objects as they really stand m nature, with- 
out addition or diminution the other has a productive 
faculty, and gilding or staining all natural objects with 
the colours, borrowed from internal sentiment, raises in 
a manner a new creation Reason being cool and dis- 
engaged, IS no motive to action, and directs only the impulse 
received from appetite or inclination, by showing us the 
means of attaining happiness or avoiding misery Taste, 
as It gives pleasure or pain, and thereby constitutes happi 
ness or misery, becomes a motive to action, and is the 
first spring or impulse to desire and volition From cir- 
cumstances and relations known or supposed, the former 
leads us to the discovery of the concealed and unknown 
after all circumstances and relations are laid before us, 
the latter makes us feel from the whole a new sentiment 
of blame or approbation The standard of the one, being 
founded on the nature of things, is eternal and inflexible, 
even by the will of the Supreme Being the standard 
of the other, arising from the eternal frame and con 
sutution of animals, is ultimately derived from that Supreme 
Will, which bestowed on each being its peculiar nature, 
and arranged the several classes and orders of existence 
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OF SELF-LOVn. 

There is a principle, virtuTof morli 

which is utterly incompatible wit -.juinc but the 

sentiment; and as it can ptocee from^^ ^^.,1 

most depraved disposition, so in principle is, 

further to encourage that , , pdship a cheat, 

that all bcnmitnce is mete hypocrisy, ^ 

public spirit a farce, fidelity a snme to P;»“ 
confident; and that while all of us, botm™^ 
only our p’rivate interest we wear these 
order to put others off their gua , 
more to our wiles and •"^"''.nations Wha^ 

must be possessed of who belies^ so pernicious 

who feels no internal sentiment degree 

a theory, it is easy to imagine: dso what ^ 

of affection and benevolence he can supposes so 

he represents under such odious “ of affection, 

little susceptible of gratitude .„oiples wholly to 

Or if we should not ascribe JL„nt for them from 

a corrupted heart, we must at cas Superficial 

the most careless and P”=“P'“ ® ' f^,50 pretences among 
reasoners, indeed, observing 1 otrons restraint in 
mankind, and feehng, ''a general and a hasty 

their own disposition, might men, 

conclusion that all is equally corrupted, and tha 
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different from all other animals, and indeed from all other 
species of existence, admit of no degrees of good or bad, 
but are, in every instance, the same creatures under 
different disguises and appearances. 

248 There is another principle, somewhat resembling the 
former ; which has been much insisted on by philosophers, 
and has been the foundation of many a system ; that, 
whatever affection one may feel, or imagine he feels 
for others, no passion is, or can be disinterested; that 
the most generous friendship, however sincere, is a modi- 
fication of self-love ; and that, even unknown to ourselves, 
we seek only our own gratification, while we appear the 
most deeply engaged in schemes for the liberty and 
happiness of mankind. By a turn of imagination, by 
a refinement of reflection, by an enthusiasm of passion, 
we seem to take part in the interests of others, and imagine 
ourselves divested of all selfish considerations : but, at 
bottom, the most generous patriot and most niggardly 
miser, the bravest hero and most abject coward, have, m 
every action, an equal regard to their own happiness and 
welfare. 


Whoever concludes from the seeming tendency of this 
opinion, that those, who make profession of it, cannot 
possibly feel the true sentiments of benevolence, or have 
any regard for genuine virtue, will often find himself, in 
practice, lery much mistaken. Probity and honour were 
no strangers to Epicurus and his sect. Atticus and Horace 
seem 10 have enjoyed from nature, and cultivated by 
re cction, as generous and friendly dispositions as any 
SlkK aysterer schools. And among the modem, 

mn Locke, who maintained the selfish system of 

morals lived irrcproachatle lives; though the former lay 

of religion which might supply the 
defects of his philosophy. i, 

340 An epicurean or a HobbUt read.ly allows, that there is 
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such a thing as a friendship in the world, without hypocnsy 
or disguise; though he may attempt, by a phiosop ica 
chymistry, to resolve the elements of this passion, 1 rnay so 
speak, into those of another, and explain every a ectio 
be self-love, twisted and moulded, by a particu 
imagination, into a variety of appearances. But as t e 
turn of imagination prevails not in every man, nor 
same direction to the original passion ; this is su 
according to the selfish system to make the wi * 
in human characters, and denominate one 
humane, another vicious and meanly mtereste . e 
the man whose self-love, by whatever means, is so dir^ted 
as to give him a concern for others, and ren er im 
able to society : as I hate or despise h.m, who has no regard 
to any thing beyond his own gratifications an enj 
In vlin would you suggest that these 
seemingly opposite, are at bottom the same, an _ 
inconsiderable turn of thought forms = 

between them. Each chamcter, " 

considerable differences, appears to me, m p > 
durable and untransmutable. And I find not in this more 
than in other subjects, that the natural “ '"f 

from the general appearances of things are eas y 

by subtile reflections concerning the 

appearances. Does not the «'ely. cheerful colou^of a 
coLtenance inspire me with cot>P>c«ncy and p e^u 
even though I learn from philosophy that all 
complesio^n arises from the 

ness, in the most minute parts ' J . colours 

a superficies is qualified to reflect one of the ongmal 

of light, and absorb the others ? universal or parthil 

250 Butthoughthequestionconcernmgtheun^^^ 

selfishness of man be not so matcniU as ^ 

to momhtyand praetiec. it Pbicc' 

speculative science of human nature, and is a proper oo. 
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of cunosity and enquiry It may not, therefore, be unsuit 
able, in this place, to bestow a few reflections upon it ‘ 

The most obvious objection to the selfish hypothesis is, 
that, as It is contrary to common feeling and our most unpre 
judiced notions, there is required the highest stretch ot phi 
losophy to establish so extraordinary a paradox To the 
most careless observer there appear to be such dispositions 
as benevolence and generosity, such affections as love, fnend 
ship, compassion, gratitude These sentiments have their 
causes, effects, objects, and operations, marked by common 
language and observation, and plainly distinguished from 
those of the selfish passions And as this is the obvious 
appearance of things, it must be admitted, till some hypo- 
thesis be discovered, which by penetrating deeper into 
human nature, may prove the former affections to be nothing 
but modifications of the latter All attempts of this kind 
have hitherto proved fruitless, and seem to have proceeded 
entirely from that love of simphaty which has been the 
source of much false reasoning in philosophy I shall not 
here enter into any detail on the present subject Many able 
philosophers have shown the insufficiency of these systems 
And I shall take for granted what, I believe, the smallest 
reflection will make evident to every impartial enquirer 
251 But the nature of the subject furnishes the strongest 
presumption, that no better system will ever, for the future, 


divides iQto two kinds the gtueral and the 
Sm tr th. ‘ “o fr«ndsh.pfr connexion or 

a » General sympathy with him or 

The other iDeaes * coat,ratulatioa with bis pleasures 

services done ns n w founded on an op nion of virl e on 

nients must K. ’«ii^ j Particular connexions Both these senti 
«soWe iSo *“ ^l^^ther they will 

benevolence, or ^ Conner senument, to wit, that of general 

qnently to Ucat of m tK* ^ *7“pathy, we shall have occasion fre 
from genera “d I 

Kcoem expeneace wuhout any other proof 
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be invented, in order to account for 3 

volent fron. the selfish affections, and reduce =>« 

emotions of the human mind to a perfect simp ic 

case is not the same in this species of philosophy as m physic. 

Many an hypothesis in nature, contrary to ‘‘PP ’ 

has been found, on more accurate scrutiny, so i 

factory. Instances of this kind are so 

cious, as well as witty philosopher \ has ven ur 

if there be more than one way in which any p 

may be produced, that Sen^al presu>np^^._^^^ 

arising from the causes which are tne ic 

familiar. But the presumption always liM on 

in all enquiries concerning the origin o ou ^ ^’plest 

of the intLaloperationsofthehuman mind_ The^P'"^, 

and most obvious cause which can t ere ^ philo- 

any phenomenon, is probably the true one. 
sopher, in the explication of his system is d". “ 

recourse to some very intricate ~^’o„or 

to suppose them essential to the pro “ ^ against 

emotion, w e have reason to susceptible 

so fallacious an hypothesis. The a ec i irnagina- 

of anyimpression rigoroiTrertion oTthe 

tion : and it is always found narrow capacity of 

latter faculties, necessanly, , fnnner. Our 

the human mind, destroys aU j frequently con- 

predomin^t motive or “strand confounded 

cealed from ourselves when i sanity or self- 

with other motives which the ’ |,,nt: but there is 

conceit, IS desirous of supposing . P ^ has e\ er arisen 

no insunce that a of the moliic. A man 

from the abstruseness and mtneacy 

lliat has lost a friend and patron / without any 

an his grief arises from 6“'™“ but a man that 

mixture of narrowor interested conside.ations 
» Moc^ tcaleoeUc. 
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grieves for a valuable fnend, who needed his patronage and 
protection j how can we suppose, that his passionate tender- 
ness arises from some metaphysical regards to a self-interest, 
which has no foundation or reality? We may as well imagine 
that minute wheels and springs, like those of a watch, gi'O 
motion to a loaded waggon, as account for the ongm of 
passion from such abstruse reflections. 

262 Animals are found susceptible of kindness, both to their 
own species and to ours ; nor is there, m this case, the 
least suspicion of disguise or artifice. Shall we account 
for all tktir sentiments, too, from refined deductions of self- 
interest ? Or if we admit a disinterested benevolence in the 
inferior species, by what rule of analogy can we refuse it m 
the superior? 

Love between the sexes begets a complacency and 
good will, very distinct from the gratification of an appetite 
Tenderness to their offspring, m all sensible beings, is com- 
monly able alone to counter balance the strongest motives of 
self love, and has no manner of dependance on that affection 
What interest can a fond mother have in view, who loses 
her health by assiduous attendance on her sick child, and 
afterwards languishes and dies of grief, when freed, by its 
death, from the slavery of that attendance ? 

Is gratitude no affection of the human breast, or is that 
a word merely, without any meaning or reality? Have 
no satisfaction m one man’s company above another’s, and 
no desire of the welfare of our fnend, even though absence 
or death should prevent us from all participation m it ? 0^ 
w^t IS It commonly, that gives us any participation in it, even 
whde alive and present, but our affection and regard to him ? 

These and a thousand other instances are marks of a 
general benevolence m human nature, where no real interest 
binds us to the object And how an imaginary interest 
known and avowed for such, can be the origin of any passion 
or emotion, seems difficult to explain No satisfactory 
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hypothesis of this kind has yet been discovered, no ' 
there the smallest probability that the future mdustry 
men will ever be attended with mote favoura e su 
263 But farther, if we consider tightly of the mat e , 
find that the hypothesis which allows of a dism ere 
volence, distinct from self-love, has really more 
it, and is more conformable to the ° 

that which pretends to resolve all frien^hip 
into this latter principle. ^ precede all 

acknowledged by every one, which ^ Jj.'^ossession 

sensual enjoyment, and carry us ^ and 

of the object. Thus, hunger these 

drinking for their end ; and from 1''^ become the 

primary appetites J , innlJation that is 

object of another species of desire there are 

secondary and interested. In the diately to seek 

mental passions by whichwe are ™P;“;””tgeance with- 
particular objects, such as fame or p ’ , , , attained 
out any regard to interest; “nsequence of our in- 

a pleasing enjoyment ensues, as internal frame and 

dulged affections. Nature mus , y propensity to 

constitution of the mind, gi acquisition, or 

fame, ere we can r«ip any plenum r^^ happiness, 

pursue it from motives of sel ’ . . , proise : if I be 

It I have no vanity, I take no J pot 

void of ambition, power gives me j ;„d,fferent 

angry, the f “";;ra"^pLss^ PO-ts 

to me. In all these ^nnstitutes it our good or 

immediately to the secondary passions which 

happiness; as there are ^ ^ happiness, 

afterwards arise and pursu original affections 

when once it is „rtod antecedent to 

Were there no .j ,„roely eier exert itself; 

self-love, that P™P““^t case, haie felt few and slender 
because we should, m that case. 
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pains or pleasures, and have little misery or happiness to 
avoid or to pursue 

264 Now where is the difficulty in conceiving, that this may 
likewise be the case with benevolence and friendship, and 
that, from the original frame of our temper, we may feel 
a desire of another’s happiness or good, which, by means of 
that affection, becomes our own good, and is afterwards 
pursued, from the combined motives of benevolence and 
self enjoyments? Who sees not that vengeance, from the 
force alone of passion, may be so eagerly pursued, as to 
make us knoiiingly neglect every consideration of ease, 
interest, or safety , and, like some vindictive animals, infuse 
our very souls into the wounds we give an enemy*, and 
what a malignant philosophy must it be, that will notallow 
to humanity and friendship the same privileges which are 
undispuiably granted to the darker passions of enmity and 
resentment, such a philosophy is more like a satyr than 
a true delineation or description of human nature , and may 
be a good foundation for paradoxical wit and raillery, but is 
a very bad one for any senous argument or reasoning 

* Animasqne ixj Tulnere ponunt Vine Dnm aiten aoceat, sui 
BegUgeos, says Seneca of Anger De Ira, I i 
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SOME EAETHEE CONS.OERAT.ONS WITH HHHAED 
TO JUSTICE. 

The intention of this justice, 

•articular explication of the ongm 
ind to mark some differences between H and the 

The social virtues of humanity oHnsdKt. 

:heir influence immediately by a direc moving the 

.hich chiefly keeps in view the nor 

affections, and comprehends not any sc imitation, 

the consequences resulting from relief of his 

or example of others. A parent actuates 

child ; transported by that natural sy p senti- 

him, and which affords no leisure to re circum- 

ments or conduct of the rest ^gs an oppor- 

stances. A generous man cheerfu y himself 

tunity of serving his friend; because „or is he 

under the dominion of the beneficen ^ universe I'cre 

concerned whether any other per^n ever 

ever before actuated by such no e ^ese cases the 
afterwards prove their influence ” , object, and 

social passions have in view a sing person loved 

pursue the safety or happiness a one jjjjj ibey 

and esteemed. With this they are sa 
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acquiesce. And as the good, resulting from their benign 
influence, is in itself complete and entire, it also excites the 
moral sentiment of approbation, without any reflection on 
farther consequences and without any more enlarged views 
of the concurrence or imitation of the other members of 
society On the contrary, were the generous friend or 
disinterested patnot to stand alone in the practice of 
beneficence, this would rather inhance his value m our eyes, 
and join the praise of ranly and novelty to his other more 
exalted merits 

266 The case is not the same with the social virtues of justice 
and fidelity They are highly useful, or indeed absolutely 
necessary to the well being of mankind but the benefit 
resulting from them is not the consequence of every 
individual single act, but arises from the whole scheme or 
system concurred m by the whole or the greater part of 
the society General peace and order are the attendants 
Oi justice or a general abstinence from the possessions of 
others but a particular regard to the particular right of one 
individual citizen may frequently, considered in itself, be 
productive of pernicious consequences The result of the 
individual acts is here in many instances, directly opposite 
to that of the whole system of actions , and the former may 
be extremely hurtful while the latter is to the highest 
degree, advantageous Riches inherited from a parent, are 
in a bad man s hand, the instrument of mischief The right 
of succession may, m one instance be hurtful Its benefit 
arises only from the observance of the general rule , and it is 
sufficient, if compensation be thereby made for all the ills 
and inconveniences which flow from particular characters 
and situations 

Cyrus, young and unexperienced, considered only the 
individual case before him, and reflected on a limited fitness 
and convenience when he assigned the long coat to the tall 
boy, and the short coat to the other of smaller size. His 
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governor instructed him better, while he pointed o 
enlarged views and consequences, and in orme ] 

of the general, infles.hle rules, necessary to support general 

peace and order in society. . r-on, 

The happiness and prosperity of mankind, g 
the social virtue of benevolence and its su iv ^ 
he compared to a wall, built by many f " 

rises by each stone that is heaped upon ih 
increase%roportional to “rL sotal 

workman. The same happiness, r -nmnared to 

virtue of justice and its subdivisions, ^ would, 

the building of a vault, where eac m i 

is i ;; ““““ 

“srisri -.b .it'rtc “.S 

all civil laws, are general, and ‘'*2“’’ ^ consideration 

circumstances of the case, without taking person 

the characters, situations, and may result 

concerned, or any particular consequence particular 

from the determination of these aw , bene- 

case which offers. They niistake, 

ficent man of all his possessions, ^ selfish 

without a good title; in order to es stores of 

miser, who has already heaped up i property 

superfluous riches. Public utility though 

should be regulated by general innexi of public 

such rules are adopted as best serve t e ® particular 

utility, it is impossible for them to result from 

hardships, or make beneficial co^cQU whole plan 

every individual case. It is sufficient, society, 

or scheme be necessary to the suppo^ thereby pre* 

and if the balance of good, in the jjie general 

ponderate much above that of evi {-gnjte wisdom, 
laws of the universe, though planned y 
X 
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cannot exclude all evil or inconvenience in every particular 
operation. 

267 It has been asserted by some, that justice arises from 
Human Conventions, and proceeds from the voluntary choice, 
consent, or combination of mankind. If by convention be 
here meant a promise (which is the most usual sense of the 
word) nothing can be more absurd than this position. The 
observance of promises is itself one of the most considerable 
parts of justice, and we are not surely bound to keep our 
word because we have given our word to keep it. But if by 
convention be meant a sense of common interest; which 
sense each man feels in his own breast, which he remarks m 
his fellows, and which carries him, in concurrence with 
others, into a general plan or system of actions, which tends 
to public utility j it must be owned, that, in this sense, 
justice arises from human conventions. For if it be allowed 
(what is, indeed, evident) that the particular consequence 
of a particular act of justice may be hurtful to the public 
as well as to individuals ; it follows that every man, in em- 
bracing that virtue, must have an eye to the whole plan or 
system, and must expect the concurrence of his fellows m 
the same conduct and behaviour. Did all his views termi- 
nate in the consequences of each act of his own, his 
benevolence and humanity, as well as his self-love, might 
often prescribe to him measures of conduct very differ®^^ 
from those which are agreeable to the strict rules of right 
and justice. 

Thus, two men pull the oars of a boat by common 
convention for common interest, without any promise or 
contract : thus gold and silver are made the measures of 
exchange ; thus speech and words and language are fixed 
by human convention and agreement. Whatever is advan- 
^eous to two or mote persons, if all perform their part; 
but what loses all advantage if only one perform, can arise 
from no oUicr principle. There would otherwise be nO 
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motive for any one of them to enter into that scheme of 
conduct'. 

268 The word natural is commonly taken in so many sens 
and IS of so loose a sigmfication, that it seems vmn 
dispute whether justice be natural or not 
if benevolence be natural to man , if reason an ore 
be also natural , then may the same epithet e app e 
justice, order, fidelity, property, society Mens me ’ 

their necessities, lead them to combine , their un ers 

andexpenence tell them that this combination is , 

where each governs himself by no rule, and pays no r 
to the possessions of others and from these 
reflections conjoined as soon as vre observe i e 
and reflections in others, the sentiment o justice, 
out all ages, has infallibly and certainly had p _ 

degree or other in every individual of the human sp 
so sagacious an animal, what necessarily ...eemed 

exertion of his intellectual faculties may justly 
natural* 

'■ Tills theory concerning the ongin of proper^ adopted by 

justice, IS, in the mam, a pnmaeva 

GroUus ‘Hmc discimus, quae facrit cansa, disccssnm 

commonionc tenim piuno mobihom, dcinde e gponle natis, antra 
est mmimm quod cum non contenU bomines « ^borum ferammve 
habitare, Wore nudo -E'"- “-I;'' " Xtn. opus f-t 

pcUibus vestrto, vitae genus eaqursitius delegiss frnctus m 

(luam siDgnli rebus smgolis adhiberent Qn® homines 

commune confenentur, pnmom obstrtit defectus, pef qnc® 

discesseniat, distantia, dcinde jusUtiae ct amo ^ debebat, 

fiebat nt nec in labore, nec m coosnmUonc ro propneutem 

acqualitas servaretur Simol discimos quom poterant, quid alii 
iveriat , non antmi acta solo, ncqoc *^**^*lle nlures poterant , sed 

sttum esse vellent, ut eo abstmerent. et idem vei 
pacts quodam aut expresso, ut per dmsionem, ^ ^ ^ g 
tioncm £>ejure btlh tt pacts Lib w mtratulcus, or 

* Natural may be opposed, either to wha orooerty ore undoubt* 
In the two former senses, josUce an p ^ . design, and 
'dly natural But as they suppose ^ that epithet cannot 

a social union and confederal among men, per r* 
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Among all civilized nations it has been the constant 
endeavour to remove everything arbitrary and partial from 
the decision of property, and to fix the sentence of judges 
by such general views and considerations as may be equal to 
every member of society For besides, that nothing could 
be more dangerous than to accustom the bench, even in the 
smallest instance, to regard private fnendship or enmity , 
It IS certain, that men, where they imagine that there was 
no other reason for the preference of their adversary but 
personal favour, are apt to entertain the strongest ill will 
against the magistrates and judges When natural reason, 
therefore, points out no fixed view of public utility by which 
a controversy of property can be decided, positive laws are 
often framed to supply its place, and direct the procedure 
of all courts of judicature Where these too fail, as often 
happens, precedents are called for , and a former decision, 
though given itself without any sufficient reason, justly 
becomes a sufficient reason for a new decision If direct 
laws and precedents be wanting, imperfect and indirect ones 
are brought in aid , and the controverted case is ranged 
under them by analogical reasonings and comparisons, and 
similitudes, and correspondencies, which are often more 
fanciful than real In general, it may safely be affirmed 
that jurisprudence is, m this respect, different from all the 
sciences , and that in many of its nicer questions, there 
cannot properly be said to be truth or falsehood on either 
side If one pleader bring tlie case under any former law 
or precedent, by a refined analogy or comparison, the 
opposite pleader is not at a loss to find an opposite analogy 
or comparison and the preference given by the judge is 


Sv “ ^ Had men lived without 

sible society amoDg hamaa creatores had been imp®* 

Infenor animals that unite are 

“pp'“ p>- of -.00. E.. .11 
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often founded more on taste and imagination than on any 
solid argument Public utility is the general o ject o a 
courts of judicature, and this utility too requires as 
rule m ail controversies : but where several ru es, 
equal and indifferent, present themselves, it is a very s 
turn of thought which fixes the decision in favour o 
party 

‘ Thit there be i separation or distinction “J' the 
separation be steady and constant . this ts .'L What 

interests of society, and hence the ongm of jus ice penerally speak 
possessions are assigned to particolar persons , » - 

pretty indifferent , and is often 

and considerations. We shall mention a few p members the most 
Were a society formed among several ^ 

obvious rale, which could be agreed on, present 

prtstni possession, and leave every one a ng between the 

enjoys. The relation of possesion, property 

petson and the object naturally becornes the found* 

For a like reason, occupation or first poss 
tiOQ of property , , anr object, which 

Where a man beatow, labour Spmg a ’tree, m 

before belonged to no body , as m cutting produces, causes 

cultivating a field, &c., the alleraUons ns W annex 

a relation between him and the object, an ° cause here concurs with 
it to him by the new relation of property ^-ment eiven to mdustry 
the public itihty, which consists ,o the encouragement given 

and labour , , -n-sessor concurs, m this 

Perhaps too, private humanity towar s P igj^yg-with him what 
mstance, with the other motives and wgag ,ybat be has flattered 
be has acquired by his sweat and la uy jv-g-b private humanity 
himself in the constant enjoyment ol latter virtue 

can by no means, be the ongm of jus i separate and 

so often contradicts the former , ' indispensable necessities 

constant po session is once formed y doing a hardship 

of society, private humanity, and an ave ^ particular rule 

to nnother, may. m * port.cnUr intunoo p*' 

of property . .. _f mccessioo of inherit 

I am much inclined to think, that e ng ,j„aguiation and that 
ance much depends on those conncMO relation to the object, 

the rcUUon to a former 1. J a man after the death 

IS the cause why the property is encouraged by the 

of hu kinsman It is true, relations but thu con 

transference of possession to children or near rei 
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200 We may just observcj before we conclude this subject, 
that after the laws of justice are fixed by views of general 
utility, the injury, the hardship, the harm, which result to 
any individual from a violation of them, enter very much 
into consideration, and are a great source of that universal 
blame which attends every wrong or iniquity. By the laws 
of society, this coat, this horse is mine, and ought to remain 
perpetually in my possession : I reckon on the secure 
enjoyment of it : by depriving me of it, you disappoint my 
expectations, and doubly displease me, and offend every 
bystander. It is a public wrong, so far as the rules of equity 
are violated ; it is a private harm, so far as an individual is 
injured. And though the second consideration could have 


»ideratioB will only have plice lo a ctihivated society ; whereas the 
right of succession is regarded even among the greatest Barbarians. 

Acquisition of propeity by atcettten can be explained no way but by 
having recourse to the relations and connexions of the imagination 
The property of nvers, by the laws of most nations, and by the 
natural turn of our thoughts, U attribnted to the propnetors of tbeir 
banks, excepting such vast nvers as the Rhine or tbe Danube, which 
seem too large to follow as an accession to the property of the neigh- 
bouring fields. Yet even these rivers are considered as the property of 
that nation, through who»e dominions they inn , the idea of a nation 
being of a suitable bulk lo correspond with them, and bear them such 
a relation in the fancy. 

The accessions, which are made to land, bordering upon rivers, 
follow tbe land, say the civilians, provided it be made by what they 
call alluvion, that is, insensibly and imperceptibly ; which are areata* 
^ im^ination in the conjunction. 

where there is any considerable porUon tom at once from one 
and added to anoUier, it becomes not Au property, whose land it fal** 
on. UU It unite with the laud, and tUl the trees and plants have spread 
mcir rooU into both. Before that, the thought does not snfEcicntly Jo*" 


In short, we must ever distinguish between the necessity of a separa- 
tion and constancy la men’s possession, and the rules, which assign 
particular objects to particular persons. The first necessity is obvious, 
s rong, and Invinable . the Utter may depend on a public nUhty more 
f sentiment of private humanity and aversion 
to private hardship, on posiilve laws, on precedents, analogies, and very 
fine connexions and turns of the ImagmaUon 
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no place were not the former prev.ously for 

otherwise the distmotion of «i»« M 
unknown m society . yet there ^ respect to particular 
to general good is much ^r^urting any individual, 

What injures the community. wi t^h^ 

IS often more lightly thought eonsiderable private 


iniquitous a behaviour. 
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OT SOME VERBAL DISPUTES 

201 Nothing is more usual than for philosophers to encroach 
upon the province of grammarians , and to engage m disputes 
of words, while they imagine that they are handling contro 
versies of the deepest importance and concern It was in 
order to avoid altercations, so frivolous and endless, that 
I endeavoured to state with the utmost caution the object 
of our present enquiry , and proposed simply to collect, on 
the one hand, a list of those mental qualities which are the 
object of love or esteem, and form a part of personal merit, 
and on the other hand a catalogue of those qualities which 
are the object of censure or reproach, and which detract 
from the character of the person possessed of them , sub- 
joining some reflections concerning the origin of these 
senuments of praise or blame. On all occasions, where 
there might arise the least hesitation, I avoided the terms 
virtue and vice, because some of those qualities, which 
I classed among the objects of praise, receive, m the 
English language, the appellation of talents^ rather than of 
virtues , as some of the blameable or censurable qualities 
are often called defeets^ rather than vices It may now, 
perhaps, be expected that before we conclude this moral 
enquiry we should exactly separate the one from the other, 
should mark the precise boundaries of virtues and talents, 
vices, and defects , and should explain the reason and ongio 
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of that distinction. But in order to 

undertaking, which would, at last, prove on y a gr y j, 
enquiry. I shall subjoin the four follow.ng 
sh^ll contain aU that I intend to say on the "t ^ct 
.2 Fir.t, I do not find that in the Enghsh, or 
modem tongue, the boundaries are exact y ^ precise 
virtues and talents, vices and defects, ,j jj -pighed 
definition can be given of the one “ ,he 

from the other. Were we to say, fo entitled 

esteemable qualities alone, which are vo un * the 

to the appeLon of virtues ; - ’ 

qualities of courage, equanimity. ^ ’ passes under 
with many others, which almost every g 
this appellation, though they depen npaPties alone, 

our choice. Should we ;p‘;i‘’“f:“titled to 

which prompt us t immediately occur 

that honourable distinction, it nn-^lites and are 

that these are indeed the most this 

commonly denominated the .',tues of another 

very epithet supposes distinction between 

species. Should we lay hold o the last alone 

intellectual and moral endowments, . ^l^ne lead 

to be the real and genuine virtues, e aUQse qualities, 

to action; we should find that “Xce, Penetra- 

usually called intellectual inrtues, “O'; ^ considerable in- 

tion, discernment, discretion, a ^-^veen the 

fluence on conduct. The qualifies of the 

and the W may also be ad p iu,„ediate exertion are 
first may be defined such as in ^ these alone 

accompanied with a feeling of sen ^JJJ^ 5 t^y, frugality, 

may be called the genuine virtues : . ^udable 

temperance, secrecy, are exerted without 

powers or habits, generally stfied vir ,hera, 

any immediate sentiment in P «n>rts. It is fortunate, 

and are only known to him by their effects. 
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amidst all this seeming perplexity, that the question, be: g 
merely verbal, cannot possibly be of any 
moral, philosophical discourse needs not enter 
caprices of language, which are so variable in * 
dialects, and in diflerent ages of the same dialect ^ 
the whole, it seems to me, that though it is always a owe . 
that there are virtues of many diflerent kinds, yc^ ^ 
a man is called virtuous, or is denominated a man o ' 
we chiefly regard his social qualities, which are, in ' 

most valuable. It is, at the same time, certain, t ^ 
remarkable defect in courage, temperance, economy, 
dustiy, understanding, dignity of mind, would bereave 
a very good-natured, honest man of this honourable app 
lation, Who did ever say, except by way of irony. 
such a one was a man of great virtue, but an egrtg' 
blockhead? . 

2fi3 But, sesond/y, it is no wonder that languages ” 

be very precise in marking the boundaries 
and talents, vices and defects ; since there is so ‘ ^ 
distinction made in our internal estimation of ^ ^us 
It seems indeed certain, that the sentiment of conscio 

worth, ^ the self-satisfaction proceeding from a review 

^ conduct and character ; it seems cettain, I ^ 

ttut this sentiment, which, though the most common ot 
^ *^0 proper name in our language*, arises ^ 
course and capacity, industry . 

on the ’c,*a ha“/‘. " “‘'^’'r‘''rcunS 

hi<; own fnM ** deeply mortified with reflecU B 

y “td dissoluteness, nnd feels not a sootet 5“ " 


» The term, pride 


oent seemi Uikca m a bad sense ; but tbi» ' 

well or lU foottded ““Th® «ithcr good pr bad, accordiOg 

Lonpmyd- T!.;S„'?“><‘“l!toll.e other cir»n«t»=.. " 

trofire bet s. they .1... ex™*^*’"** tb'* sentiiiicnt by the terWi 
ttoay of ibeii 'wUeri. confusion la Rocbefouca » 
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or compunction whenever his 

occurrence, where he behaved with stupidity 0 

No time in efface the cruel ideas of a 

conduct, or of affronts, which cowardice or ""P 

brought upon him. They still haunt 

damp his most aspiring thought, an ^ o j 

himself, in the most contemptible and most odiou 

imaginable. . ronceal from 

What is there too we are more anxious o. 

Others than such blunders, infirmities, an ^ 

more dread to have exposed by rai ery an , j^g, our 
not the chief obiect of vanity, our bmveryjr l^^rru 
wit or breeding, our eloquence or > 

abilities? These we display with car > excel- 

tation; and we commonly themselves, 

ling in them, than even in the excellence. Good- 

which are, in reality, are so indispensably 

nature and honesty, especially t -ensure attends any 

required, that, though the grea ---jse follows such 

violation of these essential to the support 

common instances of them, as „-cnn in my opinion, 

of human society. And 

why, though men often extol s” ‘ ^ cndonmcnts of their 

heart, they arc shy in comtncndi g ^^d more rate 

head : because the latter , | „ore usual objects 

and extraordinary, are Observed. o be. he 

of pride and self-conceit ; "^n 

a strong suspicion of these sen 1 cliaraclcr 

a04 It IS hard to tell, whether y°“ and whcUicr 

most by calling him a knaic ^ con- 

a bcasily glutton or „iscr. Gnc me my 

tcmptible, as a „ o„n luppincss and self 

choice, and I would rather, f ^ than possess all 

cnjoyiticnt, liave a friendly, j j>hilip united: but 

Uic Ollier Mimes of Uemonhenes and 
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I would rather pass with the world for one endowed with 
extensive genius and intrepid courage, and should thence 
expect stronger instances of general applause and admiration 
The figure which a man makes in life, the reception which 
he meets with m company, the esteem paid him by his 
acquaintance ; all these advantages depend as much upon his 
good sense and judgement as upon any other part of his 
character. Had a man the best intentions in the world, and 
were the farthest removed from all injustice and violence, 
he would never be able to make himself be much regarded, 
without a moderate share, at least, of parts and under- 
standing. 

286 What is it then we can here dispute about ? If sense and 
courage, temperance and industry, wisdom and knowledge 
confessedly form a considerable part of personal merit: if 
a man, possessed of these qualities, is both better satisfied 
with himself, and better entitled to the good-will, esteem, 
and services of others, than one entirely destitute of them ; 
if, in short, the sentiments are similar which arise from 
these endowments and from the social virtues , is there any 
reason for being so extremely scrupulous about a word, or 
disputing whether they be entitled to the denomination of 
virtues? It may, indeed, be pretended, that the sentiment 
of approbation, which those accomplishments produce, 
besides its being inferior, is also somewhat different from 
that which attends the virtues of justice and humanity 
But this seems not a sufficient reason for ranking them 
enurely under different classes and appellations The 
character of Caesar and that of Cato, as drawn by Sallust, 
are both of them virtuous, m the stnetest and most limited 
sense of the word , but m a different way nor are the 
sentiments entirely the same which arise from them. The 
one produces love, the other esteem : the one is amiable, 
the other awful . we should wish to meet the one character 
m a friend, the other we should be ambitious of m 
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ourselves. In like manner the approbation, 
temperance or industry or fniguty, ^ virtues, 

different from that which is pai to -g^ies. And, 
without making them entirely of a i e more than 

indeed, we may observe, that th-e endowment. 
the other virtues, produce not, al ^ upret esteem and 
approbation. Good sense and ^ 

regard ; wit and humour cxate love ^ without pre- 

Most people, I believe, wi n > elegant and 

meditation, ^sent to the defimtion of the e g 
judicious poet : — 

Virtue (for mere 

Is sense and spult with 1x0=““^ ’ ^^^lance or 

What pretensions has a r^ to in profuse 

good offices, who has dissipate ' dissolute ?!«>■ 
expenses, idle vanities, ^ ^^ces’ (tot 

sures or extravagant gaming? A 

, arise fro® sinuiar 

■ Lore »d esteem are nssrly the 

muses. The qoallUes, which ptodom . or wk 

pleasure. But where this pleasure i pj , 4 ,bere it 

object is grest, end mskes a sttoog passion, 

degree of humility sod owe: “ ““ jL^mominated eminent 

from the pleasure, is more _,-j with love m a more 

BencTolence attends botk i but »s coon — j^ture of pnde jy 

degree. There seems to be still * yuld not be 

than of humility ia esteem ; and the these lanous , 

one, who studied accurately the ^ sentiment for® » ^^^rough- 

aad composiuons and appearan^ 

subject of spcculaUon, but ia general, ,? 

out this enquiry, we alwa>» »lenos mto all 

a subject of praise or of censure. It U ^ „. 1 «cbeie 

differences of sentiment, which they e bated : ^d 

is contemned, U also disUhed, their most sioiP e to 

endeavour to tahe objectv apt to to 

appearance. These ^ 

common readers, even with all in p brmg t"*“ 

clear them from superfluous speculations, au 

^Tht Art of pisscntag llMldi. Hook .p 
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not to call them such) bring misery unpitied, and contempt 
on every one addicted to them 

Achaeus, a wise and prudent prince, fell into a fatal 
snare, which cost him his crown and life, after having 
used every reasonable precaution to guard himself against 
It On that account, says the historian, he is a just object 
of regard and compassion his betrayers alone of hatred 
and contempt*. 

The precipitate flight and improvident negligence of 
Pompey, at the beginning of the civil wars, appeared such 
notorious blunders to Cicero, as quite palled friendship 
towards that great man In tiu same manner, says he, as 
want of cleanliness, decency, or discretion in a mistress are 
found to alienate our affections For so he expresses himself, 
where he talks, not in the character of a philosopher, but 
m that of a statesman and man of the world, to his friend 
Atticus ^ 

200 But the same Cicero, in imitation of all the ancient 
moralists, when he reasons as a philosopher, enlarges very 
much his ideas of virtue, and comprehends every laudable 
quality or endowment of the mind, under that honourable 
appellation This leads to the third reflection, which we 
proposed to make, to wit, that the ancient moralists, the 
best models, made no material distinction among the dif 
ferent species of mental endowments and defects, but 
treated all alike under the appellation of virtues and vices, 
and made them indiscriminately the object of their moral 
reasonings The prudence explained in Cicero’s Offices^, 
IS that sagacity, which leads to the discovery of truth, and 
preserves us from error and mistake. Magnanimity, temfer 
ance, decency, are there also at large discoursed of. And 
« that eloquent moralist followed the common received 
division of the four cardmal virtues, our social duties 


‘ Lib u 


* Pohbiiis, lib vuL cap 3. 
eput xo. 


* Lib i cap 6 
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form but one head, in the general distribution of his 

subject'. , Aristotle’s 

We need only peruse the titles of c P teroper- 

Ethics to be convinced that he "" prudence, and 
ance, magnificence, magnanimity, > and 

a manly openness, among the virtues, 
friendship. patient and 

To sustain and to abstain^ that js, ° summary 

continent, appeared to some of the ancients 
comprehension of all morals. ^ . sentiment 

Epictetus has scarcely ever put his dis- 

of humanity and> compassion, but m or states 

ciples on their guard against jt. ^ ^ „ and a sound 
seems to consist chiefly tn a firm and the 

understanding. With them, as with Solomo 

' The following passage of thing can 

most clear and express to onr piiipos®. ^ on account of the a » 

aad, in a dispute, ^yhlch is chiefly ^bal, 
carry an autbonty, from which there , et sine qua 

‘ Vlttnc nii»ATn niiaf! est Oef SC ipSa , „ 



Can potest, tamen habet pmres ^ videntur 

tio»=m .ptior Sunt euim to pot.M ‘"rdu- 

hominum, et qnadam comitate ac « ac robore ^ 

ingeni. ahqna facilitate, aut ammi "“8^ ‘7° penculis communi^ 
mt«.a, Alfa, bemEn.la^ Bdrs, fomto “ P hae v.rt»t« 
lacunda est audita in laudationibus unminum fructuosae P 

.p»s, caam sc habent, quam E“'" . humto ““LuJtui 

SapicMia et macuitudo auimi. q«a ip» . 


nditn in lauaaiiomuua. - ^„miDum fruciuu>.A‘- r- 
4UI cas in sc habent, quam ^gs faumanae ygntia 

Sapientia et magnitudo animi, qua u logenii, et ips® ® ^rnaips 
mhilo putantur. fi m cogitando vis quajda^ Ipsos 

admiraUoms habet non minus, jucun landamus, 

videntur. quos laudamus. quam haec , 

tuen sed tamen in laudenda jnug ouae juenn ^ 


on minus, lanaa*^-"’ 

videutnr, quo. laudamus, quam ‘“"^Xaul «"a“ /f'et grata, 
tuen sed tamen in laudenda jnug yae jttcnn 

tutum. Fenint enim aures horomuro, laudart.’ ^ 

tarn etiam ilia, quae mirabilia sunt in » fficult to 

“l .'uVru, ,f eccro were »o» ^-sto 0“ 

fetter hia moral senUmeuts by „ acUnowledgcfl P f 

qualities were to be admitted as 
Ptrsonal mtnt, but what were rec 
dfon. 
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eastern moralists, folly and wisdom are equivalent to vice 
and virtue 

Men will pnise thee, says David *, when thou dost well 
unto thyself I hate a wise man, says the Greek poet, who 
IS not wise to himself ^ 

Plutarch is no more cramped by systems in his philo- 
sophy than in his history Where he compares the great 
men of Greece and Rom^ he fairly sets m opposition 
all their blemishes and accomplishments of whatever 
kind, and omits nothing considerable, which can either 
depress or exalt their characters His moral discourses 
contain the same free and natural censure of men and 
manners 

The character of Hannibal, as drawn by Livy*, « 
esteemed partial, but allows him many eminent virtues 
Never was there a genius, says the historian, more equally 
fitted for those opposite offices of commanding and obey 
mg , and it were, therefore, difficult to determine whether 
he rendered himself dearer to the general or to the army 
To none would Hasdrubal entrust more willingly the con 
duct of any dangerous enterpnze , under none did the 
soldiers discover more courage and confidence Great 
boldness in facing danger , great prudence in the midst 
of It No laoour could fatigue his body or subdue his 
mmd Cold and heat were indifferent to him meat and 
drink he sought as supplies to the necessities of nature, not 
as gratifications of his voluptuous appetites Waking or rest 
he used indiscnminately, by night or by day — These great 
Virtues were balanced by great Vices inhuman cruelty, 
perfidy more than puntc , no truth, no faith, no regard to 
oaths, promises, or religion 

The character of Alexander tiie Sixth, to be found m 

' Psalm 49th. 

* SUow ao^ffTTjK vffTtt c£c ai>T<i> EURIFIOKS 

‘ Lib XXL cap 4 
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Guicciardin is pretty similar, but juster ; 

that even the moderns, where they spea na ’ 

the same language with the ancients. In t is po ’ 

there was a singular capacity and judgemen . 
prudence; a wonderful talent of 
momentous enterprizes a diligence and dexteri y 
But these ■oirtua were infinitely overba ““ ambition, 
no faith, no religion, insatiable avarice, exor 
end a more than barbarous cruelty. ..■„i:,„asainst 

Polybius’, reprehending Timaeus for is par^ 

Agathocles, whom he himself allows o ^ _ 

and impious of all tyrants, says : if ho too re 
cuse, as asserted by that historian, flymg ' ^ 
and toil of his former profession of a potte , 
eeeding from such slender 

in a little time,' of all Sicily ; brought _ jjj 

into the utmost danger ; and at last die m ’allowed 

possession of sovereign dignity: must ® j^ayo pos- 
something prodigious and extraordinary, an ^ 

sessed great talents and capacity for uat related 

His historian, therefore, ought not to ^gat 

what tended to his reproach and infamy; 
might redound to his Praise and Honour. ^a,an. 

In general, we may observe, that the ancients in 

^ry or involuntary was little regarde ^ , treated the 

their moral reasonings ; 

question as very doubtful, whether v jj-e meanness, 

They justly considered other qualities 

levity, anxiety, impatience, folly, and ma con- 

of the mind, might appear ridiculous an Nor 

temptible and odious, though indepen en 

' Lib. L So also Horace, 

* Vid. Plato in Mcnone, Seneca de cM taj. "P* ^p. ,8. tEichiot* 

ytrtutem doctrina paret, natunut* donet. Epis 
bocraticos, Dial. i. 
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could It be supposed, at all times, la every man’s power to 
attain every kind of mental more than of exterior beauty. 

268 And here there occurs the fourth reflection which I pur 
posed to make, m suggesting the reason why modern 
philosophers have often followed a course in their moral 
enquiries so different from that of the ancients. In later 
times, philosophy of all kinds, especially ethics, have been 
more closely united with theology than ever they were 
observed to be among the heathens , and as this latter 
science admits of no terms of composition, but bends every 
branch of knowledge to its own purpose, without much 
regard to the phenomena of nature, or to the unbiassed 
sentiments of the mind, hence reasoning, and even language, 
have been warped from their natural course, and distinctions 
have been endeavoured to be established where the differ 
ence of the objects was, in a manner, imperceptible Philo 
sophers, or rather divines under that disguise, treating aU 
morals as on a like footing with civil laws, guarded by the 
sanctions of reward and punishment, were necessarily led 
to render this circumstance, of voluntary or involuntary, 
the foundation of their whole theory. Every one may 
employ terms m what sense he pleases but this, in the 
mean time, must be allowed, that sentiments are every day 
experienced of blame and praise, which have objects beyond 
the dominion of the will or choice, and of which it behoves 
us, if not as moralists, as speculative philosophers at least, 
to give some satisfactory theory and explication 

A blemish, a fault, a vice, a crime, these expressions 
seem to denote different degrees of censure and disappro 
bation , w hich are, however, all of them, at the bottom, pretty 
nearly all the same kind of species The explication of one 
will easily lead us into a just conception of the others , and 
It IS of greater consequence to attend to things than to 
Nerbal appellations That we owe a duty to ourselves is 
confessed even in the most vulgar system of morals, and it 
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must be of consequence to examine that to 

see whether it bears any affinity to t ^ attending the 

society. It is probable that Ae appro 

observance of both is of a similar na u , . 

similar principles, whatever appel ation 

either of these excellencies. 
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My fnend, Palamedes, who is as great a rambler m his 
principles as m his person, who has run over, by study and 
travel, almost every region of the intellectual and matenal 
world, surprized me lately with an account of a nation, with 
whom, he told me, he had passed a considerable part of his 
life, and whom, he found, in the main, a people extremely 
civilized and intelligent 

There is a country, said he m the world, called Fourli, no 
matter for its longitude or latitude whose inhabitants have 
ways of thinking, in many things particularly in morals, 
diametrically opposite to ours When I came among them 
1 found that I must submit to double pains , first to learn 
the meaning of the terms in their language, and then to 
know the import of those terms and the praise or blame 
attached to them After a word had been explained to me 
and the character, which it expressed had been described, 
I concluded, that such an epithet must necessarily be the 
greatest reproach in the world , and was extremely surprized 
to find one m a public company apply it to a person, with 
whom he lived in the strictest intimacy and friendship 
fan<y, said I one day to an acquaintance, that Changuis ts 
your mortal enemy Hove to extinguish juarre/s , andlmust, 
therefore, tell y ou, that I heard him talk of you tn the most 
0 iging manner But to my great astonishment, when I re- 
peated Changuis s words, though I had both remembered 
and understood them perfectly, I found, that they were 
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A that I had very inno- 
taken for the most mortal affront, an _-.cnns altogether 
cenrty rendered the breach between these persons alt g 

irreparable. . . people on a very 

As it was my fortune to conte introduced to the 

advantageous footing, I was immc Airheic to live with 
best company ; and being desired by ^ ^ 
him, I readily accepted of his invitatro indeed 

universally esteemed for his ^^nnt character, 

regarded by every one in Fourli, as a p ^^^^^nient, to beat 
One evening he invited intended to give to 

him company in a serenade, whic ,,pn,elv enamoured ; 

Gulki, with whom, he told me, he was e ^^^^y „n 

and I soon found that his n the same errand, 

met many of his rivals, who a co nf his must be 

1 very naturally eoncluded, that thrs ^ 5 g„et 

one of the finest women in town , j, 5 r. But as 

inclination to see her, and be surprized to find, that 

the moon began to rise, 1 was ro ^hete Gulki studied . 
we were in the midst of the “"I''' •’ attended my frien . 

And I was somewhat ashame or 

on such an errand. Ai,-l,eic’s choice of Gulki was 

I was afterwards told, that company m towii , 

very much approved of by a^l his own passmu, 

and that it was expected, while h g j office, 

he would perform to ^““gf,,ouf. It seems Alcheic a 

which he had himself owe ^ courted by m 

been very handsome in his youth tad the sage 

lovers ;Lt had bestowed ^‘“J^^rowe. in great nreasure 
Elcouf ; to whom he was supp philosop y 

the asmnishing progress which he b . , „ . . 

and virtue. . Alcheic’s wife (w o 

ir gave me some -P"-- „as no wise scandal- 
the-bve happened also to 

iaed L this species of infidehty. it was not 

Much about the same time 
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attempted to be kept a secret from me or any body) that 
Alcheic was a murderer and a parricide, and had put to 
death an innocent person the most nearly connected with 
him, and whom he was bound to protect and defend by all 
the ties of nature and humanity When I asked, with all the 
caution and deference imaginable, what was his motive for 
this action , he replied coolly, that he was not then so much 
at ease in his circumstances as he is at present, and that he 
had acted, m that particular by the advice of all his friends 
Having heard Alcheic s virtue so extremely celebrated, I 
pretended to join in the general voice of acclamation, and 
only asked, by way of cunosity, as a stranger, which of all 
his noble actions was most highly applauded , and I soon 
found, that all sentiments were united m giving the prefer 
ence to the assassination of Usbek This Usbek had been 
to the last moment Alcheic s intimate friend, had laid many 
high obi gallons upon him had even saved his life on a cer 
tain occasion, and had by his will, which was found after 
the murder, made him heir to a considerable part of his 
fortune Alcheic, it seems, conspired with about twenty or 
thirty more most of them also Usbek s friends , and falling 
all together on that unhappy man when he was not aware, 
they had tome him with a hundred wounds , and given him 
that reward for his past favours and obligations Usbek 
said the general voice of the people had many great and 
good qualities His very vices were shining, magnificent, 
and generous But this action of Alcheic s sets him far 
above Usbek m the eyes of all judges of merit , and is one 
of the noblest that ever perhaps the sun shone upon 

Another pari of Alcheic s conduct, which I also found 
highly applauded was his behaviour to vards Calish, with 
whom he was joined m a project or undertaking of some 
importance Cahsh being a passionate man gave Alcheic 
sound drubbing, which he took very patiently, 
wai e i e return of Cahsh s good humour, kept still a fau 
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cortespondence with him ; and by that “““ and 
affair, in which they were joined, portable temper 

gained to himself immortal honour by his re 

and moderation. correspondent in 

I have lately received a lettCT deDarture, Alcheic, 

Fourli, by which I learn, that, “““ “J. , hanged himself ; 
falling into a bad state of health, applauded in that 

and has died universally regretted Fourlian, 

country. So virtuous and noble are, ^ 
could not be better crowned than y pjher 

Alcheic has proved by this, as we moments, that 

actions, what he boasted of near Vitzli. This 

a wise man is scarcely inferior to t e g jourlians. 

is the name of the supreme deity am p^jamedes, are as 
The notions of this people. aod sociableness, 

extraordinary with regard to goo Mcheic formed once 

as with regard to morals, b 7 " pjed of all the prime 

a party for my entertammenh fjoch of us brought his 

wits and philosophers of Fourh; assembled. 

mess along with him to e P pmvided than the resti 
I observed one of them to e which happened to e 

and offered him a share o my remark, that he an 

a roasted pullet; And I ““ at my simplicity. was 
all the test of the company interest with this du 

told, that Alcheic had “ “ppmmon, and that he had 
as m prevail wid. them “ ptpose. He pi^uaded 

made use of an jm aw«r provided, to olfc 

those, whom he observed. who bad 

mess to the company ^^amed not to make the 

brought more delicate extraordinary an esent 

same offer. This tecorded in the h.stoo' of 

tlut it has “.i^by one of the greatest geniuses 

Alcheic's life, composed 

“'l!ry.'taid I. ’ 
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also leam the art of turning your friends into ridicule, by 
telling them strange stories, and then laughing at them, if 
they believed you. I assure you, replied he, had I been 
disposed to learn such a lesson, there was no place in the 
world more proper. My friend, so often mentioned, did 
nothing, from morning to nigh^ but sneer, and banter, and 
rally; and you could scarcely ever distinguish, whether he 
were in jest or earnest But you think then, that roy story 
is improbable; and that I have used, or rather abused the 
privilege of a traveller. To be sure, said I, you were but in 
jest. Such barbarous and savage manners are not only 
incompatible with a civilized, intelligent people, such as you 
said these were ; but scarcely compatible with human nature. 
They exceed all we ever read of, among the Mingrelians, 
and Topinamboues. 

Have a care, cried he, have a care 1 You are not aware 
that you are speaking blasphemy, and are abusing your 
favourites, the Greeks, especially the Athenians, whom 
I have couched, all along, under these bizarre names I em- 
ployed. If you consider aright, there is not one stroke of 
the foregoing character, which might not be found in the 
man of highest merit at Athens, without diminishing in 
the least from the brightness of his character. The amours 
of the Greeks, their marriages and the exposing of their 
children cannot but strike you immediately. The death of 
Usbek is an exact counter-part to that of Caesar. 

All to a trifle, said I, mterrupimg him : You did not 
mention that Usbek was an usurper. 

I did not, replied he; lest you should discover the 
parallel I aimed at. But e>en adding this circumstance, 
we should make no scruple, according to our sentiments 
of morals, to denominate Brutus, and Cassius, ungrateful 


to “‘fry h'» sister by the father, 
to aUses. as Uuig an act of too great 

oienity for such mean persons. 
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traitors and assassins : Though you know, t a ^ 
perhaps, the highest characters j 

Athenians erected statues to them ; which t ey P 
those of Harmodius and Anstogiton, their own 
And if you think this circumstance, which you . 

material to absolve these patriots, I their 

another, not mentioned, which will equally aggr 
crime. A few days before the execution 
pose, they all swore fealty to Caesar , an p those 

his person ever sacred, they to-hed the «h thus 
hands, which they had already armed ^nnlaaded 

I need not remind you of the ““JJds 

story of Themistocles, and of his patmnce . ted by 
biades, the Spartan, his commanding o same 

debate, lifted his cane to him in a ° ‘ „|es the 

thing as if he had cudgelled him), ^ 

Mhtnhn, strike / 6ut A4ar the ironical 

Vou are too good a scholar not to you 

Socrates and his Athenian club m my Xenophon, 

will certainly observe, that it is exactly copie ^ ^ 

with a variation only of the names’. An niight be 

made it appear, that an Athenian man ° parricide, 

such a one as with us would pass for mces else 

an assassin, ungrateful, perjured traitor, rusticity 

too abominable to be named; not to manner, his 

and ill-manners. And having lived m ^^pclude the 
death might be entirely suitable : I e the 

scene by a desperate act of sclf-mur er, notwilh- 

most absurd blasphemies in his mou i. creeled 

standing all this, he shall have statues, i ^ composed in 
to his memory ; poems and orations s . |j,cmschcs 

his praise; great sects shall be prou o . jl jjitndly 

by his rumc; and the most distant pos 

■ Applui. mu. Clr. lib. U. 

■ Mem Soc. Ub. 111. t«b fme. 
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continue their admiration Though were such a one to arise 
among themselves, they would justly regard him with horror 
and execration 

I might have been aware, replied I, of your artifice You 
seem to take pleasure in this topic and are indeed the only 
man I ever knew, who was well acquainted with the ancients, 
and did not extremely admire them But instead of at 
tacking their philosophy, their eloquence, or poetry the 
usual subjects of controversy between us, you now seem 
to impeach their morals, and accuse them of ignorance in 
a science, which is the only one, in my opinion, in which 
they are not surpassed by the moderns Geometry, physics, 
astronomy anatomy, botany, geography, navigation, m 
these we justly claim the superiority But what have we to 
oppose to their moralists? Your representation of things 
IS fallacious You have no indulgence for the manners 
and customs of different ages Would you try a Greek or 
Roman by the common law of England ? Heat him defend 
himself by his own maxims, and then pronounce 
There are no manners so innocent or reasonable, but may 
be rendered odious or ridiculous if measured by a standard, 
unknown to the persons especially, if you employ a little 
art or eloquence, m aggravating some circumstances, and 
extenuating others, as best suits the purpose of your dis 
course All these artifices may easily be retorted on you 
Could I inform the Athenians, for instance, that there was 
a nation in which adultery, both active and passive so to 
speak, was in the highest vogue and esteem In which every 
man of education chcse for his mistress a married woman, 
the wife perhaps, of his friend and companion , and valued 
himself upon these infamous conquests, as much as if he 
ad been several times a conqueror m boxing or wrestling 
at the 01^ mptc games In which every man also took a pride 
m his tameness and faality with regard to his own wife, and 
was glad to make friends or gam interest by allowing her to 
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prostitute her charms; ®''“;J.‘‘j°“rXTstiitimeiits 
gave her full liberty and indulgence . ’ . thev who 

,1. „..d 

never mentioned the crime ot aau y admire 

with robbery and poisoning? P 

most, the villany or the meanness o 

Should I add. that the same people we . 

slavery and dependance as the Athenians .jisgraced, 

and though a man among them were oppr he 

impoverished, insulted, or imprisone serve, and 

would still regard it as the highest men » 

obey him j and even to die for his , v j me, 

faction : These noble Greeks wo P inferior, 

whether I spoke of a human society* 
servile species. At^pnian audience, that 

It was then I might inform my _ bravery. If ® 
these people, however, wanted not spin throw ou^ 

man, say I, though their intimate fnen , nearly ap- 

in a private company, a raiUeiy aga*n dema- 

proaching any of those, with which yo whole 

gogues every day regale each other, m ^ to revenge 

city, they never can forgive him; them through 

themselves, they oblige him immediate jj who is 

the body, or be himself murdered- them, at the 

an absolute stranger to them, shou bosoni-ooni' 

peril of their own life, to cut the themsches highly 

panion, they immediately obey, and t in -pbese arc ihcif 

obliged and honoured by the commission* .j^y^ 
maxims of honour: This is 

But though so ready to draw t cir no pajn, 

friends and countrymen; no disgrace, 
no pocrty will ever engage these would row in 

of it against their own breast. xV nian jn pii>on, 

the gallics, would beg bis bread, would i> ^jetched 

«ouia .utrer any tortures; arwl «■» 
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life Rather than escape his enemies by a generous con- 
tempt of death, he would mfaiuously receive the same death 
from his enemies, aggravated by their triumphant insults, 
and by the most exquisite sufferings 

It IS very usual too, continue I, among this people to 
erect jails, where every art of plaguing and tormenting the 
unhappy prisoners is carefully studied and practised And 
in these jails it is usual for a parent voluntarily to shut up 
several of his children , in order, that another child, whom 
he owns to have no greater or rather less merit than the 
rest, may enjoy his whole fortune, and wallow m every kind 
of voluptuousness and pleasure Nothing so virtuous m 
their opinion as this barbarous partiality 


But what IS more singular m this whimsical nation, say 
I to the Athenians, is, that a frolic of yours during the 
Saturnalia \ when the slaves are served by their masters, is 
seriously continued by them throughout the whole year, and 
throughout the whole course of their lives , accompanied 
too with some circumstances, which still farther augment 
the absurdity and ridicule Your sport only elevates for 
a few days those whom fortune has thrown down, and whom 
she too, m sport, may really elevate for ever above you 
But this nation gravely exalts those, whom nature has sub 
jected to them, and whose mfenonty and infirmities are 
absolutely incurable The women, though without virtue, 
are their masters and sovereigns These they reverence, 
praise, and magnify To these, they pay the highest de 
Terence and respect And m ail places and all times, the 
superiority of the females is readily acknowledged and sub* 
nutte to y every one, who has the least pretensions to 
e ucation and politeness Scarce any crime would be so 
“nasally detested as an infractton of this rule 
You need go no further, replied Palamedes , I can easily 
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' •if T’h6 strokcSj with 
conjecture the people whom you aim at. ^ 

'«hich you have painted them, are be found, 

must acknowledge, that scarce any pe p rharacter 

either in ancient modern timea. whose 
is, upon the whole, less liable to exception. 
thanks for helping me out with my of the 

intention of exalting the moderns a ^^jainty of all 

ancients. 1 only meant to represent ^ convince 

these judgments concerning characters ; (.jjief 

you, that fashion, vogue, custom, an a , Athenians 
foundation of all moral determinations. 
surely, were a civilized, intelligent peop Ci i ^ 
onej and yet their man of merit mig t, m without 

in horror and execration. The Frenc ar > 
doubt, a >ery civilized, intelligent object of 

man of merit might, with the Athenians, . And 

the highest contempt and ridicule, an ^ These ti^n 

what tenders the matter more extraor in national 

people are supposed to be the most sum ar the 

character of any in ancient and modern Romans, 

English flatter themselves that they resem between 

their neighbours on the continent ^ difference, 

themselves and those polite Greeks found be- 

therefore, in the sentiments of mora , m nations 

tween civilized nations and Barbarians, or 
whose characters have little in common ? 

pretend to fix a standard for __ ond examining 

By tracing matters, replied I, a little of blame 

the first principles, which each Rhone south ; ye^ 

or censure. The Rhine flows north, tne actuated, 

both spring from the sarru mountain, an jg gf gravity, 

in their opposite directions, by the same p ^ mn, 

The different inclinations of the ground, 

cause all the difference of their cours^ Athenian and 

In how many circumstances wou 
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life. Rather than escape his enemies by a generous con- 
tempt of death, he would infamously receive the same death 
from his enemies, aggravated by their triumphant insults, 
and by the most exquisite sufferings. 

It is very usual too, continue I, among this people to 
erect jails, where every art of plaguing and tormenting the 
unhappy prisoners is carefully studied and practised: And 
in these jails it is usual for a parent voluntarily to shut up 
several of his children ; in order, that another child, whom 
he owns to have no greater or rather less merit than the 
rest, may enjoy his whole fortune, and wallow in every kind 
of voluptuousness and pleasure. Nothing so virtuous in 
their opinion as this barbarous partiality. 

But what is more singular in this whimsical nation, say 
I to the Athenians, is, that a frolic of yours during the 
Saturnalia when the slaves are served by their masters, is 
seriously continued by them throughout the whole year, and 
throughout the whole course of their lives j accompanied 
too with some circumstances, which still farther augment 
the absurdity and ridicule. Your sport only elevates for 
a few days those whom fortune has thrown down, and whom 
too, in sport, may really elevate for ever above you : 
But this nation gravely exalts those, whom nature has sub- 
jected to them, and whose inferiority and infirmities are 
absolutely incurable. The women, though without virtue, 
are their masters and sovereigns: These they reverence, 
praise, and magnify: To these, they pay the highest de- 
lerence and respect ; And in all places and all times, the 
superiority of the females is readily acknowledged and sub- 
nutted to by every one, who has the least pretensions to 
e ucation and politeness. Scarce any crime would be so 
unwersa y detested as an infraction of this rule. 

YOU need go no further, replied Palamedes; I can easily 


Saturn of Ctronus, ai » 
Konuns. See Lucian, EpUt. Satarn. 
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• t T'hc strokcSi 

conjecture the people whom you aim at. 

which you have painted them, ate pretty jus , 

must acknowledge, that scarce any peop e are , ^ter 

either in ancient o; modern times, whose 

is, upon the whole, less liable to exception. 

thanks for helping me out with my ,,e of the 

intendbn of exalting the moderns “1 ® _o»rtainty of all 

ancients. I only meant to represent the 

these judgments concerning characters , 

you, that fashion, vogue, custom, an a\ , Athenians 

foundation of all moral determinations. 

surely, were a civilized, intelligent peop e, i 

onej and yet their man of merit might, in » without 

in horror and execration. The Frenc ar » ^ 

doubt, a very civilized, intelligent peop e , ^^iect of 

man of merit might, with the Athenians, , And 

the highest contempt and ridicule, an These tv-o 

what renders the matter more exlraor in j^ational 

people are supposed to be the most simi ar the 

character of any in ancient and modern ^ Romans, 

English flatter themselves that they resem between 

their neighbours on the continent difference, 

themselves and those polite Greeks ^ st be found be- 

therefore, in the sentiments of morals, ^^^^ggj, nations 

tween civilized nations and Barbarians, or ^^g 

whose characters have httle in common nature ? 

pretend to fix a standard for „ -nd examining 

By tracing matters, replied I, a httle ^gg of blame 

the first principles, which each nation es south ; yet 

or censure. The Rhine flows north, t e actuated, 

both spring from the same mountain, an gravity, 

in their opposite directions, by the same pr . ^j^gy ^in, 
The different inclinations of the ground, on w 

cause all the difference of their courses. ^^j^gnian and 

In how many circumstances would 
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life Rather than escape his enemies by a generous con 
tempt of death, he A\ould infamously receive the same death 
from his enemies, aggravated by their triumphant insults, 
and by the most exquisite sufferings 
It is very usual too, continue I, among this people to 
erect jails, where every art of plaguing and tormenting the 
unhappy prisoners is carefully studied and practised And 
in these jails it is usual for a parent voluntarily to shut up 
several of his children, in order, that another child, whom 
he owns to have no greater or raiher less raent than the 
rest, may enjoy his whole fortune, and wallow in every kind 
of voluptuousness and pleasure Nothing so virtuous m 
their opinion as this barbarous partiality 
But what IS more singular m this whimsical nation, say 
I to the Athenians, is, that a frolic of yours during tke 
Saturnalia \ when the slaves are served by their masters, is 
seriously continued by them throughout the whole year, and 
throughout the whole course of their lives , accompanied 
too with some circumstances, which still farther augment 
the absurdity and ndicule Your sport only elevates for 
a few days those whom fortune has thrown down, and whom 
she too, m sport, may really elevate for ever above you 
But this nation gravely exalts those, whom nature has sub 
jKte to them, and whose inferiority and infirmities are 
absolutely incurable The women, though without virtue, 
are their masters and sovereigns These they reverence, 
praise, and magnify To these, they pay the highest de- 
ference and respect And m all places and all times, the 
superiority of the females is readily acknowledged and sub- 
mitted to by every one, who has the least pretensions to 
e ucation and politeness Scarce any crime would be so 
unwersa y detested as an infraction of this rule 

You need go no further, replied Palamedes, I can easily 


Romans, See Lucian, Epjst. Saturn. 
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• ^ T’h6 strokes, with 

conjecture the people whom you aim at. 

which you have painted them, are pretty )us , 
must acknowledge, that scarce any peop e are . 
either in ancient or modern times, whose 
is, upon the whole, less liable to exception. 
thanks for helping me out with my * g of the 

intention of exalting the moderns at t ® ofall 

ancients. I only meant to represent the convince 

these Judgments concerning characters ; ^hief 

you, that fashion, vogue, custom, and a , 
foundation of all moral determinations. 
surely, were a civilized, intelligent peop e, i 
one ; and yet their man f also’ without 

in horror and execration. The iren ^ 
doubt, a very civilized, intelligent object of 

man of merit might, with the Athenians, , And 

the highest contempt and ridicule, . These two 

what renders the matter more extraor in jjational 

people are supposed to be the most simi ar ^ ^yhile the 
character of any in ancient and modem Romans, 

English flatter themselves that they resem between 

their neighbours on the continent ^ difference, 

themselves and those polite Greeks ^ ^ ^g found be- 
therefore, in the sentiments of morals, nations 

tween civilized nations and Barbarians, or 
whose characters have little in common jj^ture ? 
pretend to fix a standard for Judgments o examining 

By tracing matters, replied I. a little blame 

the first principles, which each nation es j yet 

or censure. The Rhine flows north, tne actuated, 

both spring from the same mountain, an gravity, 

in their opposite directions, by the same ^ ihey run, 

The different inclinations of the ground, 

cause all the difference of their courses. ^jbenian and 

In how many circumstances wou 
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life. Rather than escape his enemies by a generous con- 
tempt of death, he Avould infamously receive the same death 
from his enemies, aggravated by their triumphant insults, 
and by the most exquisite suITerings. 

It is > cry usual too, continue I, among this people to 
erect jails, where every art of plaguing and tormenting the 
unhappy prisoners is carefully studied and practised: And 
in these jails it is usual for a parent voluntarily to shut up 
several of his children; in order, that another child, whom 
he owns to have no greater or rather less merit than the 
rest, may enjoy his whole fortune, and wallow in every kind 
of voluptuousness and pleasure. Nothing so virtuous in 
their opinion as this barbarous partiality. 

But what is more singular in this whimsical nation, say 
I to the Athenians, is, that a frolic of yours during the 
Saturnalia \ when the slaves are served by their masters, is 
seriously continued by them throughout the whole year, and 
throughout the whole course of their lives ; accompanied 
too with some circumstances, which still farther augment 
the absurdity and ridicule. Your sport only elevates for 
a few days those whom fortune has thrown down, and whom 
Je too, in sport, may really elevate for ever above you : 
But this nation gravely exalts those, whom nature has sub- 
jected to them, and whose inferiority and infirmities are 
a solutely incurable. The women, though without virtue, 
are their masters and sovereigns; These they reverence, 
praise, and magnify; To these, they pay the highest de- 
lerence and respect : And m all places and all times, the 
superiority of the females is readily acknowledged and sub- 
nutted to by every one, who has the least pretensions to 
e ucation and politeness. Scarce any crime would be so 
unwersa y detested as an infraction of this rule. 

You need go no further, replied Palamedes j I can easily 
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life. Rather than escape his enemies by a generous con- 
tempt of death, he would infamously receive the same death 
from his enemies, aggravated by their triumphant insults, 
and by the most exquisite sufferings. 

It is \ery usual too, continue I, among this people to 
erect jails, where every art of plaguing and tormenting the 
unhappy prisoners is carefully studied and practised; And 
in these jails it is usual for a parent voluntarily to shut up 
several of his children ; in order, that another child, whom 
he owns to have no greater or rather less merit than the 
rest, may enjoy his whole fortune, and wallow in every kind 
of \olupluousness and pleasure. Nothing so virtuous in 
their opinion as this barbarous partiality. 

But what is more singular m this whimsical nation, say 
I to the Athenians, is, that a frolic of yours during th® 
Saturnalia when the slaves are served by their masters, is 
seriously continued by them throughout the whole year, and 
throughout the whole course of their lives j accompanied 
too with some circumstances, which still farther augment 
the absurdity and ridicule. Your sport only elevates for 
a few days those whom fortune has thrown down, and whom 
she too, in sport, may really elevate for ever above you : 
But this nation gravely exalts those, whom nature has sub- 
jected to them, and whose inferiority and infirmities are 
absolutely incurable. The women, though without virtue, 
are their masters and sovereigns: These they reverence, 
praise, and magnify; To these, they pay the highest de- 
lerence and respect : And in all places and all times, the 
superiority of the females is readily acknowledged and sub- 
mitted to by every one, who has the least pretensions to 
education and politeness. Scarce any crime would be so 
un^ersa y detested as an infraction of this rule. 

You need go no further, replied Palamedes; I can easily 
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the agreeable qualities ; to those which regard self, or those 
which extend to society. These four sources of moral senti- 
ment still subsist j but particular accidents may, at one time, 
make any one of them flow with greater abundance than at 
another. 

The customs of some nations shut up the women from all 
social commerce; Those of others make them so essential 
a part of society and conversation, that, except where business 
is transacted, the male-sex alone are supposed almost wholly 
incapable of mutual discourse and entertainment. As this 
difference is the most material that can happen in private 
life, it must also produce the greatest variation in our moral 
sentiments. 

Of all nations in the world, where polygamy was not 
allowed, the Greeks seem to have been the most reserved 
in their commerce with the fair sex, and to have imposed on 
them the strictest Jaws of modesty and decency. IVe have 
a strong instance of this in an oration of Lysias ^ A widow 
injured, ruined, undone, calls a meeting of a few of her 
nearest friends and relations j and though never before 
accustomed, says the orator, to speak m the presence of 
men, the distress of her circumstances constrained her to 
lay the case before them. The very opening of her mouth 
in such company required, it seems, an apology. 

When Demosthenes prosecuted his tutors, to make them 
refund his patrimony, it became necessary for him, in the 
course of the law-suit, to prove that the marriage of Aphobus’s 
sister with Oneter was entirely fraudulent, and that, not- 
withstanding her sham marriage, she had lived with her 
brother at Athens for two years past, ever since her divorce 
from her former husband. And it is remarkable, that 
though these were people of the first fortune and distinction 
m the city, the orator could prove this fact no way, but by 
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in this respect^); that is, without gallantry*, and without 
jealousy. By a parity of reason, the customs of the Spaniards 
and of the Italians of an age ago (for the present are very 
different) must be the worst of any ; because they favour 
both gallantry and jealousy. 

Nor will these different customs of nations affect the one 
sex only : Their idea of personal merit in the males must 
also be somewhat different with regard, at least, to conversa- 
tion, address, and humour. The one nation, where the men 
live much apart, will naturally more approve of prudence ; 
the other of gaiety. With the one simplicity of manners will 
be in the highest esteem ; with the other, politeness. The 
one will distinguish themselves by good-sense and judgment; 
the other, by taste and delicacy. The eloquence of the 
former will shine most m the senate ; that of the other, on 
the theatre. 

These, I say, are the natural effects of such customs. For 
it must be confessed, that chance has a great influence on 
national manners ; and many events happen in society, which 
are not to be accounted for by general rules. Who could 
imagine, for instance, that the Romans, who lived freely with 
their women, should be very indifferent about music, and 
esteem dancing infamous: While the Greeks, who never 
almost saw a woman but m their own houses, were con- 
tinually piping, singing, and dancing? 

The differences of moral sentiment, which naturally arise 
from a republican or monarchical government, are also very 
obvious ; as well as those which proceed from general riches 

* During the Umes of the emperors, the Romans seem to have been 
more given to mtngucs and galUnliy than the English are at present: 
And the women of condition, in order to retain their lovers, endeavoured 
to fix a name of reproach on those who were addicted to wenching and 
low amours. They were called Ancillarioli. See Seneca de beneficiis, 
Lab i. cap. 9. Sec also Martial, lib xii. epig. 58. 

* The gallantry here meant is that of nmonrs and attachments, not 
that of complaisance, which is as much paid to the fair sex in England 
as ID any other country. 
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ancient religion was limited to sacrifices m the temple. Its 
place is now supplied by the modem religion, which inspects 
our whole conduct, and prescribes an universal rule to our 
actions, to our words, to our very thoughts and inclinations ; 
a rule so much the more austere, as it is guarded by infinite, 
though distant, rewards and punishments ; and no infraction 
of it can ever be concealed or disguised. 

Diogenes is the most celebrated model of extravagant 
philosophy. Let us seek a parallel to him in modern times. 
AVe shall not disgrace any philosophic name by a comparison 
with the Dominies or Loyolas, or any canonized monk or 
friar. Let us compare him to Pascal, a man of parts and 
genius as well as Diogenes himself; and perhaps too, a man 
of virtue, had he allowed his virtuous inclinations to have 
exerted and displayed themselves. 

The foundation of Diogenes’s conduct was an endeavour 
to render himself an independent being as much as possible, 
and to confine all his wants and desires and pleasures within 
himself and his own mind: The aim of Pascal was to keep 
a perpetual sense of his dependence before his eyes, and 
never to forget his numberless wants and infirmities. The 
ancient supported himself by magnanimity, ostentation, 
pride, and the idea of his own superiority above his fellow- 
creatures. The modern made constant profession of hu- 
mility and abasement, of the contempt and hatred of him- 
self j and endeavoured to attain these supposed virtues, as 
far as they are attainable. The austerities of the Greek 
were in order to mure himself to hardships, and prevent bis 
ever suffering : Those of the Frenchman were embraced 
merely for their own sake, and m order to suffer as much as 
possible. The philosopher indulged himself m the most 
beastly pleasures, even m public: The saint refused himself 
the Tnost innocent, even m pnvate. The former thought it 
his duty to love his friends, and to rail at them, and reprove 
them, and scold them : The latter endeavoured to be abso- 
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This book was writ by Mons Montgcron, counsellor or judge 
of the parliament of Pans, a man of figure and character, who 
was also a martyr to the cause, and is now said to be somewhere 
m a dungeon on account of his book. 

There is another book in three volumes (called Rtcuetl dei 
Miracles de lAlhl Pans) giving an account of many of these 
miracles, and accompanied with prefatory discourses, which are 
very well wntten There runs, however, through the whole of 
these a xidvculous comparison between the miracles of our 
Saviour and those of the Abbd , wherein it is asserted, that the 
evidence for the latter is equal to that for the fonner As if the 
testimony of men could ever be put m the balance with that of 
God himself, who conducted the pen of the inspired writers If 
these writers indeed were to be consideied merely as human 
testimony, the French author is very moderate in his comparison , 
since he might, with some appearance of reason pretend, that 
the Jansenist miracles much surpass the other m evidence and 
authority The following circumstances are drawn from authentic 
papers inserted in the above meniioned book 

Many of the miracles of Abbe Pans were proved immediately 
by witnesses before the ofiiaality or bishops court at Paris, 
under the eye of cardinal Noaillcs whose character for integrity 
and capacity was never contested even by his enemies 

His successor m the arcbbishopnc was an enemy to the Jan 
senists, and for that reason promoted to the see by the court 
Yet 22 rectors or curis of Pans, with infinite earnestness press 
him to examine those miracles which they assert to be known to 
the whole world, and undisputably certain But he wisely 
forbore. 

The Molmist party had tried to discredit these miracles in one 
instance, that of Mademoiselle le Franc But, besides that their 
proceedings were in many respects the most irregular m the 
world, particularly m citing only a few of the Jansenist witnesses, 
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for them He did not throw down the walJs of every city like 
those of Jcncho, on the sounding of the rams horns, nor break, 
up the pnson of every apostle, like that of St. Paul 

No less a man, than the Due dc Chatillon, a duke and peer 
of France, of the highest rank and family, gives evidence of a 
miraculous cure, performed upon a servant of his, who had lived 
several ^ears m bis house with a visible and palpable mfimiily 
I shall conclude with observing, that no clergy are more cele- 
brated for strictness of life and manners than the secular clergy 
of France, particularly the rectors or cur^s of Pans, who bear 
testimony to these impostures 

The learning, genius, and probity of the gentlemen, and the 
austerity of the nuns of Port Royal, have been much celebrated all 
over Europe Yet they all give evidence for a miracle, wrought 
on the niece of the famous Pascal, whose sanctity of life, as well 
as extraordinary capacity, is well known. The famous Racine 
gives an account of this miracle tn his famous history of Port- 
Royal, and fortifies U with all the proofs, which a multitude of 
nuns, pnests, physicians, and men of the world, all of them of 
undoubted credit, could bestow upon it Several men of letters, 
particularly the bishop of Toumay, thought this miracle so 
certain, as to employ it in the refutation of atheists and free- 
thinkers The queen regent of France, who was extremely pre- 
judiced against the Port Royal, sent her own physician to 
examine the miracle, who returned an absolute convert In 
short, the supernatural cure was so uncontestable, that it saved, 
for a time, that famous monastery from the ruin with which it 
was threatened by the Jesuits Had it been a cheat, it had 
certainly been detected by such sagacious and powerful antago- 
nists, and must have hastened the rum of the contrivers Our 
divines, who can build up a formidable castle from such despi- 
cable materials , what a prodigious fabric could they have reared 
from these and many other urcurostances, which I have not 
mentioned I How often would the great names of Pascal, Racine, 
Amaud, Nicole have resounded m our ears ? But if they be 
wise, they had better adopt the miracle, as being more worth, 
a thousand times, than all the rest of the collection Besides, it 
may serve very much to their purpose For that miracle was 
really performed by the touch of an authentic holy prickle of the 
holy thorn, which composed the holy crown, which, ^c. 
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Analogy— a speaes of, the fonn 3 ->9 j m 

fact. 83 . appeal to expenence cause of 

Animals— the reason of, Ss 85 » landed on custom, 4 

ferences ,83 t.hich 84 « undness. * 5 * 

difference between men and ^ disintercsled Kin 

No justice towards, ija* caP 
Antiquity— 63 

A posteriori-lS8 oorrected by L/iwr, C. ’-t®" 

Appearances — to senses mu a (i» / 

Appetite— tenninatmg on lU o J derivable from 

Approlatlon-dueto ““'‘““frtneSs’diSr®' 19 ' 

“ortio.pb^-- 

of social virtues feels i 

lalents, 365 (cf i 7^%0 ftom that of justice, 355 ' 

Of benevolence different 
Arilorl-r 5 , 36 «,S 9 n,I 3 ».t 3 »"- 

Anatotle — 4 366 . C) 

Artificial— opp n^^tural, 358" . of, 18-19 » *** 44 

Association— of ideas, ibree pnn p 
Atheism— 1 16 
Avarice — sai 
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Bacon— 99 178 

Baauty— sWadard of, ija, not reasoned about, 135, sentiment ol 
beauty corrected by reason, 137, natural, of social virtues, ante 
cedent to education, 173 • utility, i 8 j , aoo 

Moral and natural not perceived by nnderstaadinc, 34a 
Belief— (w Caust C 39 4 S) . chance, 46 

Benevolenoe— A. (« Sttj Loot Sympathy)— t, soaal virtue, tj8, 
part of usmcnt dne to Its utility, i 39 -« 44 {cf 207 308), if extreme 
would render justice useless, 146 d ITcrs from justice m not requiring 
concurrence of others 355 6 

Must be limited to be eifecuve, as m patnotism, 182 n, tSdn 
Disinterested not a fiction 199 our affection for it may be grati 
tuda rather than selflove, 199, recognition of, required byan im 
forced interpretation of pheftomena, 199 (cf 331) 

Part of Its merit denved from its inherent pleasantness 307-8 
(cf 331) virtue of desirable, even with a view to happiness and 
self interest 330 , unites more advantages than any other passion, 
331, 364. 

General and particular 3^0 r 333 
B not resolvable into •JriC/iW'etq ▼) 347 354 (cf 199) 

Absurd theory that it is a bypocntical disguise 347 
More moderate theory of Hobbes and Locke that it is self love 
disguised by imagiaatioa 34S attempts to reduce due to false love 
of simpUcity, 350, piesumpUon m favour of obvious theory, 331 
(cf 199 353), a thoosaud marks of general b m human nature 
33a may be a direct passion like hunger, with a secondaiy passion 
for the pleasure of its satisfaction, 3^4 

An ultimate unresoivable feeling 178 n (ct 350 n), a direct 
tendency or instinct 355 , oatural philaotbiopy of all men 184, 187, 
189 19a 

O the sentiment of bummilv and the sentiment of morality are 
ongioally the same 193 toe only sentiment which is both common 
and comprehensive enough to orgnate moral disUncUons, asi, 
a universal principle giving nse to a general system of praise and 
blame aaa comprehensive and never indifferent often controls the 
particular sentiments ofselflov^ 333 
Berkeley— really a sceptic 133 n 
Bigotry — 103 

Bleraials — dvSLvlce fault, crime, 3fi8 
Bodily endowments — aoo 

Body— and soul mystery of union of 53 volition and movementi 
of 53 

Real existence of (t» Setpfuttm, B, 118-133) 

Calculation — of greater happiness 3a8 

Cause— first (p Ced, NeetuUjf,Ji- 9 l , Previdtntt, 103-115, 133 m) 
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r . . .O 

;is8 — X pTsaple of association o ^aisleocC, sc 

olrcasoLp about matter offset “ V„o/ /.v« -Ve"-”- 

A. AnlxkJgl cf Caurn enstt />s«s 'V ^ 

a .no no 

aj L . impossible to see the eflect in the „Uiina 

diEeient, S 3 , natural philosophy nescr ^joses. eg 

cacses, but oaly to rtduce causes . ^ experience, ay 
pant;. 16. gcoUsy»PP'«“'«fuiSr» ->y Prronnexmn 
Conclusions from espenence luture » 

undetstandmB. S3, jet ,„a iheir sceKt P^'”’ Passdt 

betneen Imown ^ ‘bn “ ‘'"’/afuapeninental 

»hicli ie assumed in the past ,,33 here, and all cP 

s,. iemonstral.veiraso^^^l^j to 

leasoamg assumes the e®*®* , .raular, so, “ *^u.ni, cation 

so caimot prove u '«'>'rL‘’3d U no need tor «>' r 
the basis of this belief, there nonld U n^ eoneluisons ^ ® 
of instances or of long m beasts and *p explain 

of fact are affected by «pcr ' rcisoniog* 33» ^ - Aqual weigb* 
they cannot be founoed on ” je U required of cqua 

oar inferences from experlen fivnt tin 

and authority with reason 3* . ef J 

B Cuttoni euahUt ut re J v.trarv connexion to 

a$pearaiut cf aiiotUr ^ijcatnoretbanai ^^bit which is 

Experience enables us to ^oe must be based 

objecU, 33 . we arc -(j, but our m^r customary 

the peat E-iio "f s^ses <>' merao-T. 3? produces 

on some fact present to t^ Mraslor'. sS • 

r^“SnSr«uf 3r-S4^»j| - “ 

r mechanical power j-Tcncs of the fa 

- rr.y../- ao-X — »li#. lOOSC TCVCltc , . 


aniUl»A 9 wf- . a -CIS JM - 

or mechanical po’^ * leTcncs of the fancy ^ 

O Btluf, 39-4 or the 

Belief to It. 39; steady conception of 

some feeliuE fr^mauon alone, 40 . « 

be desciibed as a mo' ... 33 d by the im*^ ^ TOemblaucn 
33 object t^^" “^3 pnnciples of p 33 . 3 stablishrf 

is produced ^ causatton, 43 » ? ccj. ideas, 44; . 

^tween th« !!!!!^« to°oS"ub“ icncc and so entrusted 


an oujewa pr«“'*i'*"',- >,T a this 

is produced ^ causatton, 43 » ? ccj. ideas, 44 » . 

4> the coarse of ^ ,„bsistence and so eatrasted 

" ^f“'drra.^SSn^“''“°'^^ 

by nature to las 3ba„ces by »“ ioexp'>“‘''' 

contriv*““ ® 
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failare of a cause ascnbed to a secret eouflleraclmg cause, 47 (cf 67) . 
It IS uaivetsaUj allowed that chance when stnctly eaaniined is 
a mere negative word, 74. 

3) Fower—^Q 57 

Power, force energy, necessary connexion must cither be defined 
by analysis or explained by prodnction of the impression from which 
they are copied, 49 , from the first appearance of an object we 
cannot foretell its effect we cannot see the power of a single body 
we only see sequence, 50 

Is the idea of power derived fiom an inteTnal impicssioiv and is it 
an idea of refiectioQ t 5X , it is not derived, as Locke said, from 
reasoning abont power of production m nature, 50 n, nor from 
consciousness of influence of will over bodily organs 5 J , nor from 
effort to overcome resistance 53 » (cf 60 nl , nor from influence of 
will over mind, 53 many philosophers appeal to an invisible 
xntell gent principle, to a volition of the snpreme being, and regard 
canses as only occasions and our mental conceptions as revelations 
44 5 thus dimmuhing the grandeur of God, 56 this theory too 
bold and beyond verification by our faculties, and is no explanation, 
S7 visinertiae 57 « 

In single instances we only see sequence of loose events which are 
conjoined and never connected 58 , the idea of necessary connexion 
only arises from a number of similar instances and the only difference 
between such a number and a single instance ts that the former 
produces a habit of expecting the usual attendant, 59, 6 t This 
CQStoRiary transition is the impression from which we form the idea 
of necessary connexion 

E Rtatening from effect to cause and eenversefy, 105-115 (v Pro- 
vxdtncd) 

In arguing from effect to cause wc must not infer more qualities in 
the canse than are required to produce the effect nor reason backwards 
from an inferred cause to new effects, 105 8 we can reason bade 
from cans' to new effects in the case of human acts by analogy which 
tests on previous knowledge in a, when the effect is entirely 
singular and does not belong to any species we cannot mfer lU cause 
at all, 115 

E Dejimtiens of Cause — 60 (cf 74 m) 

Ceremonies — 

Chaaaa — ignorance of causes, 46 , has no existence, 74 (o C<7 mj/ Di 

Chastity— rules of, based on otilrty. r88 195 

Cheerfulnesa— great menl of not due to ntility, 303 

Cicero — ^ 366, 131 m 366 n 

Circle— la reasoning, 30 

ClviMavr— 158 n (u JuUut B) 

Clarke— 37 n, 158 n 
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Cle&nliness— 3x5 ^ 

Colour— peculiarity of ideas O'. 

Cousoiunoe-bleisings of a o„, and so on will of Go . 

ConstituUon— of man ; morals 
246 

crS:;n^i’=tcstofdeu.ouatra«on,.3S. 

c“^^ifatt;r of fact always poss^lo. .Sa^_ 

CouTe^iou-in wbat sense the somcc J ao3 , .nvolun 

Covtrago-its utility and peculiar lustre, aoj 
tary, 262-3 
Creation— 132 w. 

Cninu-dist. blemish, fault, «oe, ’68. 

Cntioism— 13a , and sympathy, 

Cttdwortli — 57 ’*s *5® ” , itself *4 • ^ ultimate prm -.„g3 

Custom — when strongest ^ J 27 . and belief, 39 ' .jve 

all conclusions from '’PO"'?”' Jj.a5,;dgementsappcar>nstinc 

nsetomfeiencesof animals, 4. ^ B). 

I6a , makes moral judgements delicate, 

Decency— or decorum, 3x5 ^ , 

Defect-opp to compl« ' 

Doflnitlou-oely applicable to co P 

of cause, 60. blameaUe or ® j to quan- 

Degreo-of quaUties '^ao teasonlug. 3= . ooufi»'i q 

Bomons«at.ve-opp “““ to demonstrate a fact 

Uty and number, I3' ’ ^ coutradictiou. I3S- jj strictly 

uegauuuofafact " bk first principle 

Des=atUs-57 " „„ from m. 'f we -loiM. "6. 

taken IS mcurable, „„t by the faculties wliieuwc 

.e:£_argumeutbom-a;C»^;S5mi«.khidm«^^ 

telfiJiness can oi'y „( f„„het »plan’ ' 

Somedcs..e. i»cjP^“ nb-Uf)- 

dismtercstcdl to ,53 

„t.errn^'93.^;,;,ms..ca. phydeat rol-. "V 
SLbt-Cartcs^^ >;7/b,.J„p.tl.r. .60. 
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Xduc»tlou—m4ie$ judcenrall *rp«f laltUire, tfi] ; *2U cot oticrfi'e 
all moral diubctiora, > 73 * 

illoaueaco — JtJ. . , , , 

Enda-uWmatf. beipSicalle byifaaoa, M 4-55 t*ppbf^» of locicty ai 
aa end, 178 
Eatcrprlao— 153. 

EttTi— JO* II 
EplcUlua— 34. afifi 

Epicurean— philowpliy, de^'ccee ©C 101*15; denial of proviJeoce 
asd future atate 11 baimleai, 104 p Pmiiintt), 
or I!ol>List, 349 

EquaUt7— perfed, >1 cot Ibe pnooil* joatice, *55 ; of {'-oiKir oai 
dcitructire to mdtutry, 155 
Eateoin— diit love, 1651/ 

Euclid— truth* in, do not depend on ciUtccce of Circlet or tiUD,;Iet, 
30 

ETldeneo— moral and natural, ;o. value of hjmaa, Sa-jfp Mirada). 
Evil— doctrine of oecetatiy euher piaUi Cod the cante of evil or 
denlea exutence of evil at re^arda the whole, 78-81 
Ezi*t«ae»— eatetnal and pctcej Uoo, il8-<) (p S<t/iitiitn, B, lld-ii). 
Ex nihUo itibil— 131 n 

Experleoce— <v Cauie A. 13-33). oppotiUoaof reaton and etpeneace 
usual, but really errooeona and tupetltcul, 36 ir 

Infallible, may be te(;8rdcd at proof, 87 (p Mtrarltt ) . all the 
philosophy and relig on la the world caanot carry aa leyoad the usual 
course of cspenence, 113 
Experlmoctuia— cruoa. 178 
Eitenaion — 50, a supposed primary quality, 133 

Paction — due to sympathy, i 8 j, 334 
Pallh — loi, 133 
Pamily — 151 

Pault— dist vice, enme, a6S 
Piotion — and fact (p Cawt C), 39 f 
Fidelity — 195 

Pnendahip— dismtesested, 348*9, 154 
Frugality — 194, 363 

Putoce — uifeience to, from past, 39 (o Coiiti A). 

Qeneiat — Ideas, do not really caist, bnit only particular ideaa attached 
to a general term, 135 n 

General Eolea — often extended beyond the pnnaplc whence they first 
anse, ifiy , intercourse with other roen produces a general unaller* 
able standard by which we approve in spite of the vanatioos of out 
sympathies, j8d , hence we asenbe uniform merit to social virtues, 
187 , of blame or praise arise from ' sentimcut of hunianity.’ which 
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O^neral Buies. _ . .r , r> 

w alone common and comprebensiTC enough, 331 (i' itnpa y, 

satagcs make little use of them, 333 n. 

Required by public utility in admmistration of justice, and beneht 
of justice arises only from observance of the general rule, 35 . 
Geography — mental, 8 . , 1 

Geometry — propositions of certain, as depending on y on re a 

not on istenco of objocU, to j 8 >«» ”» of nlumate 

cintcs: only. pplios law, _d.scoT«rf^by^ntnco,^^^^^ 

cause of all motion and 
of his volition, 54“57 ♦ hy 


God — idea of, 14 ; no Idea of except what we 

our own faculties, 57 , theory that God is canse 


thought, causes being only occasions — — - - - 

doctme of necessity Ither there are no bad acUons or God is the 
cause of evil, 78^81. 

Veracity of, appealed to, 130 
And creation of matter, 1^3 n 

V. Prootdtnci, ioa-115 ; ScepUcittn^ 1:6-13* ^-f-rmmes 

Cannot change eternal standard of reason, but ^s , e 

constitution of man, and so determines the standard o » ^ 

Golden— age, 107, 150. , j w 

Government— only necessary to preserve peace and or ® ^ , 

Gr.lttnd.-r.tha tbin self love, m.y b. c.use of tb. Section we h.ve 
for justice and beneficence, 199. 

Duinteiested, 353. 

Gravity— a6. 

Qrotina— 357 n. 

Habit— <r. Custom, Cause B). ,, . like 

Happiness— produced by benevolence like a wall, y 3 
a vault, 356. 

Greatest, 338; of benevolence, 330-1 rather 

Of justice, 333 ; dependent on a fnendly and humane heart ram 
than on heroic virtues, 364. 

Heart— and head, 362 f t Bt 

History— use of, 65 , interest id, due to sympathy, i 
Hobbes — 151 «, 248. 

Honesty — 195. 

Human — nature, mconstancy a constant character ot, • 

Humamty— (p Bencooltnte, Sympathy^ 

Humility — a monlash virtue and really a vice, 319 

Idew— A. Ongincf, ll-iy- , , the mind 

Perceptions divided into unpressions and la , , inward 

can only compound the matenaU derived from ^ ^ copied 

sentiment, 13 (cf 53) , all ideas resolvable 
fiora precedent feebngs, 14 , deEaency m orE 
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.aeas , , 

produces dtfieioicy to torrespcadtag Wca, 

to be tested by nsUng for the tmprcssioa from which it is dcnveo 
17 (cf 49), idea of rejection, 51, general Ideas, 135 ». uiaate 
ideas, 19 n , power of will otct ideas, 53 
]3 Astoctahon of, 28-19 

Ideas Lntrodnce each other with a certain degree of method and 
regularity, 18, only three pnndplet of association, yiz. Resem 
bUnce, ConUguity, and Caase or Effect, 19, contranety, 19 », 
production of belief by these prmoples, 4I-43 

0 Correspondence of ideas and course of nature, 44 , relations 
of ideas one of two possible objects of enquiry ao , such rela 
ttous discoverable by the mere operation of thought, 30, 131 , 
no demonstration possible except m case of ideas of quantity or 
number, 131 

Imagination — x 1 , 39 , and belief, 40 does not explain approbation of 
social Tirtues, (76 . does not explain approbation of qualities useful 
to the possessor, 191 , said by Hobbists to transform self lore into 
appearance of dismterestedness, 349 , imaginary interest cannot 
account for the thousand appearances of general benevolence, aga 
(p Stl/ lavi) 

Impressions— all our more lively perceptions, la , the test of ideas, 27, 

49 

Inanimate— objects cannot be vutuous, 173/7 
Incest— peculiar turpitude of explained, xa 
Inoonceivabillty— of the negative, 233 (cf 30 ) 

Indostry— -194 363, 363 
Inertia — 57 n 

Inference— and simiUnly, 30, 115 (v» Cauit') 

Infinite— divisibility, 134 f 

IngraAitnde — 336 8 , * i,i« because tSie absence of a 'swtue, 104 n 
Instancea— multiplication of not required by reason, 31 
Instinct — 358 /* , more trustworthy than teasoaujg, 45 , the basis of 
all experimental reasoning, 83 , the basis of reabsm, 118, X a I , not 
the source of justice or property, 261-3 
Intelleotual — dist moral endowments, a63 f {v Virtue X) 
Intention-considered in moral judgments, 185 it 
Intuitive— opp mediate leasoning, 39 , appearance of judgements due 
to education, 263 

Turisprudenoe— fanciful element m, 359 
lustioe— A. Origin of Justice, 145, 153 356 8. 

(o) Public utility the sole ongm of justice and reflections on its 
beneflaal consequences the sole foundation of its merit, 145, ids , 
the utility of, not evident in every single case but arises &om the 
whole scheme or system . so while benevolence builds up happiness 
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u I'Lblc h“'Sn2 ’m tor f ° brrevolcncc 

(t) Abundance of external con«n^nce| or 

would tender justice unnecessarjr, M 5 cnmiuals and 

by extreme want ol necessaries. 47 ♦ ^here jus 

pubhewar, 143. Ih^cornmon situation ^ 

ticc IS useful and therefore mw nature represented as 

justice in golden age, jj ammals because no mcon 

a state of war, 151 , no ,f each man were complete 

tenience m injusUce towards them, 15 . between 

'“(rsenument of. not demed ^n"^ 

from apromise. for the observance ^ 

:nS:'e:rI^-nrm- 

.t tsasnatural as self lose, product of hts reason 

so sagacious an ammal as man the necessary p 

may justly be esteemed natural, a as commands out affection 

5E3 

and talents, 363 

?he"“p^Srtos by excises 

dissoL society, r54 »» * „p„et.Lble, 155. “H 

IS not employed because it is imp pje, they begin 

on laws of nature end with "“^^jfSeen rival rulra autoy 

with, 156, where utility j, ebe place of the natural 

IS used, and where both fail ci« _ „bich are often fanaful 359, 
code ts7 aso , use of precedents wb^ ^P 3 „,mly con 

pmp’crty ^together ««boxdu>ate to ^>1 ^ t 

sider only the happiness o superstitions, 139 • ‘ ^ ^ 

alone the rules of property differ f he derived from instincts, lUX , 

;„per.y.oo n-ero- “V^oCr Hgemeuu appear dis.mc.l.e 

though education and habit make ou J k 

, r nmmirty are required by public unllly. 

General inflexible rules of properly at 
- A O 2 
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and la ipite oC the parlicolar bardshipt they cntiil prodoce a balance 
of good, agfi, property and posseuioo, *59 « 


La Bruyire— 4 

Languaee— of morals, aaj; caprices of, a6a 

Laws — civil and tiiWtal, aj6, 159, legal treatment of 

morals by theology, a 63 . 

LeTellers— 154- 

Liberty — tp Neetiiity, 61-97) 

Deiinition of hypothetical liberty, 73 
Necessary to morality, 77 
Loolto— 4, 40 « 50 « 57 n 

Hu loose ubc of ideas,* 19*1. betrayed mto frivolous disputes 
about innate ideas by the School men. 19 n , disltnctioo of pninary 
and secondary qualities, t aa , selfish theory of morals, a48 
Love— disinterested, between sexes, a^a. 

Parental asa and esteem, a65« 

Iv btnevoUiut, Symyathjf), 

Magnanimity— '304 
Malebrancbo— 4 S7«, is8« 

Mallofr— disinterested, does not exut, 184. 

Man— a reasonable and active being, 4 
Maniebaeans — 184 

Manners — rules of good, based on nlil ty, a Lind of lesser morality, 169, 
an , a considerable part of personal merit, aib, 339 
Marriage— rules of, based on and vary with utility 118 
Mathematics — ideas of, clear and detenninate bence their supcrionly 
to moral and metaphysical sciences 48 , their difficulty, 48 
Mathematical and physical points, 134^ 

Matter— necessity of, 64 , creation of, 15a n Sctpitctim /L) 

Matter of tact — conliaiy of, always pcusible, ai , arguments to new, 
based only on cause and effect, aa , in moral virtues, not discernible 
by reason, 336-7, reason judges either of matter offset or of rela- 
tions, 3 37 

Mean — golden, determined by utility 191 
Memory— igS 

Merit -the elements of unmistakeable 138(0 J^rr/we, B, 317 f), justice 
cannot propotuon properly to merit, 154, uniform ment ascribed to 
social virtues 185-7 n»visl cwisi,! In the possession of mental quail 
ties useful or agreeable to the person himself or to others, 31? 
(o Utility") 

Metaphysics — not a science, 56, how inferior and superior to mathe- 
matics, 48 , and morals, 339 

Mind— mental geography, S, secret springs and pnaciples of, 9 , can 
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Mind , . .. hv inwaid and outward 

only mix and compound materials £ y 

rentiment, 13, power of will orer, 53 
Miraolea— S6-101 according as the e'rnt 

Mief in Iinman evidence 3,ff«ence between 

Wltnesed is unusual “'■"“^“f.’Je^.d^ce for a miracle 
extraordinary and imracnlons. 9 • , opposed by another 

amounted to proof we should h ^ 

proof, for the proof agmnst a im 1 ^ arperience 

an event is not miraculous of miracle, 9°'*; 

that IS a proof, agamst it, 9° • miracle unless us falsehood 

no testimony is sufficient it establishes. 91 . as a fact 

would be more miraculous amounted to proof, 9^ . 

the evidence for a miracle h . _ qj prevalence of muacles 

passiou for the wonderful m human UM crsillralioa 

in sarage and early periods „( rebgion opposed by the 

94, the evidence for miracles i religions, 95, valae 

almost mfinite aomber of wthies^ ^ nval^^ ^ 

of human testimony dimmished hy ^ „„ amounted 

phet or apostle, 97 , un and if it did amount to a proof 

to a probability, much less to a P™” ,8 , so a miracle car 

It would be opposed by “"'.'''I of a system of religion, 99 . 

never be proved so as to be >?' base the Christian religi^ 

a conclusion which Chrtstian religion cannot be believrf 

on reason, not on faith too . ttc Chnsf an g ^,^„^am.de - 

wiUioat a muaclc which will obvcrt‘^ talieve what « most 

Standing and give him a 

contrary to enstom and , ,, 

Mistake— of fact, opp mistake of ng , 4 

Modesty-si3 self denial, humility are really vices. 

Monkish— Virtues, of ccuoacy, 

ai9 

Montestiuieu — 158, iS®" 

Moral— evil Cqv) 80 Lv Virtut 

Opp latellectaal endowments, aos i t 
Moral distinotions fating’ 134-®. 

W DrthefarilXm Wm»t o^from 

X‘aXsXrntXw».^ sach “ 

reason aboutthem.135. ^dagaiD than^^^y «nUment 

produce no actions, 136 ’3a 
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■Moral dlBUncUons , 

concnr in most moral conclusions • the 6nal sentence Is prononncea 
by some iniemal sense which nature has made universal lo the 'whole 
species, but this sense, like the sense of beauty, is assisted by such 
reasoning which corrects a false relish and enables ns to feel the 
l>ropei sentiment, 137 Icf 117, 185) , if oscfalness is the foundation of 
pnise, much reason is required to show the useful tendencies and 
actions, 334 , hot reason alone is not sufficient to produce moral 
approbation there mnst be a sentiment which prefers the useful 
tendencies and this can only be afcelingofhumanity, 335 (cf 331-3), 
the ultimate ends of human actions can never be accounted for by 
leisoD but only by some desire for which no reason can be given, 344, 
the boundaries of reason and taste easily ascertained reason discovers 
inilh and falsehood and shows things as they really are , taste is 
a productive faculty and colours its objects reason is cool and dis 
Cl gaged, taste, giving pleasure or pain, becomes a motive to action 
Ibe standard of reason 1$ eternal and inflexible even by God , that of 
taste anses from the consututiou 'which is bestowed on men by God, 
3,6 (cf 134) 

{b) Reason alone cannot show the dement in ingratitnde, 336 , it 
jadges either of matter of fact or of rel-iiions where is the mailer e/ 
fatt which we call ingratitode? 337 if the enme consists in certain 
relaitent, what ace they ? there u the same relation of contrariety tn 
ingratitude and in rewarding good for evil, 338 , there is a circle m 
saying that morality consists m a relation of actions to the ml'' of 
right, and that the rule of ngbt is detennined by reason from the 
moral relations of actions, 339 , relations are considered in a different 
way by speculative and moral reasoning in speculation we infer 
unknown from known relations in morals we require to know all 
the re^tiOBS, and then we award praise or blame without using our 
reason 340 , hence the great difference between a mistake of fact 
and of nght 341 , natural beauty depends on relations of parts, but 
the perception of beauty is not merely the perception of these by 
reason, 343 inanimate objects may bear the same relations as moral 
agents and yet are not praised or blamed, 343 

B ReaUty ef MoraldtsUntltonti^v Set/ Love 174-333 247-3^4) 
Reality of, cannot be seriously denied, 133 not the result of educa 
tion alone but arue from the onginal constitntion of human nature, 
173, cannotle explained by avance, ambition, vanity, or other pas 
sions vulgarly, though improperly, compnsed under self love, 333 , 
since virtue is an end and desirable m itself without fee or reward there 
roost be some SCI timent which distmguishes It 24^ by all the rules 
of philosophy we most conclude that the scnlimenu of morabty and 
of humanity are ongmally the same, since they are governed by the 
same laws and moved by the same ol^ects, 192 (cf iS{-4) , can only 
»,« explained by a senlimcnt common to all men and extending to 
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Uoral distinotions 

the actions of all men however remote j it must be both common and 
comprehensive and such is the sentiment of hnmaaity alone, aai- 
333 (cf 235), which give rise to moral language, 333 ; still the con- 
tinued dispute about the foaodation of moral duties produces 
diffidence and scepticism, 327. 

General and nnalterable standard of moral distinctions, 185-7, 
196 {V. General) 

V. also UtUity., Virtue, Sympathy. 

Moral science— 30| 132 , indnctive, 138; inferior to mathematics, 48 , 
sceptical objections to, 126-7 ; should accept obvious explanations of 
phenomena, and not seek for remote causes as pbjsics does, 351 
(cf. 9). (w. Self-love) 

Moral evidence easily combined with natural, 70. 

Motion — go 


Nations — laws of, 1 65 

Natural— opp cml, law, 157, 359; law, uses utility as a standard, 

JS9 

Affection, gives nse to moral distmc'ions, 173 

Beauty, of social virtues, 1 73 

Use ofthe word so varied that it is vam to dispute whether justice be 
natural or not. in so sagaoons an animal as man, what necessarily 
arises from the exertion of bis reason may justly esteemed natural, 
358 

Opp unusual, miraculous, artihaal 2$8». 

Nature— design in, 105 f. {if. Providence), and the course of our 
ideas, 44. 

State of, a philosophical hction, 151, 151 » 

Necessair— conaexioa (p Cause). 

Necessity — two detimtions of, 75 

A. and Liberty, 63-81 , the controversy is' iMsed on ambiguity, 
and all mankind have always been of the same opinion on this 
subject, 63, our idea of the necessity of matter arises solely from 
observed uniformity and consequent infeieuce, circumstances which 
are allowed by all men to exist m respect of human action, 64 ; 
history and knowledge of human nature assume such uniformity, 65, 
which does not exclude variety due to education and progress, 66 ; 
irregular actions to be explained by secret operation of contraiy 
causes, 67 , the inconstancy of haman action, its constant character, 
as of wmds and weather, 68 ; we all acknowledge and draw inferences 
from the regular conjunction of motno and actions, 69; history, 
politics, and morals show this, and the possibility of combmiogmoral 
and natural evidence shows that they have a common ongtn, 70 ; the 
reluctance to acknowledge the necessity of actions due to a iingenng 
belief that we can see teat conneuoa behind mere conjunction, 71 : 
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N’eo^— 

we should begin wilh the examination not of the soul and will but 
of brute matter, 73 , the prevalence of the liberty doctnne due to 
a false sensation of liberty and a false expenment, 71 « , though thu 
question is the most contentious of all, mankind has alwaj s agreed in 
the doctnne of liberty, if we mean by it that hypothetical liberty 
which consists in a power of acting or not acting according to the 
detenmnations of out will, and which can be asenbed to every one 
who is not a prisoner 73 liberty when opposed to necessity, and 
not merely to constraint, is the same as chance, 74 
B Both ntcessity and libtrty art nttessary tg mgrahly, this 
doctnne of uecessity only alters our view of matter and so is at least 
innocent, 75 , rewards and punishments imply the ocifonn influence 
of motiies, and couoczion of character and action if necessity 
be denied, a man may commit any crime and be no worse for it, 76 , 
liberty also essential to morality, 77 
Objection that doctnne of necessity and of a regular chain of causes 
either makes God the cause of evil or abolishes evil m actions, 
78, Stoic answer, that the whole system is good, is speuoos but 
meffectual in praettwe, 79 no speculative argument can counteract 
the impulse of our natural seobments to blame certain actions, 80 , 
how God can be the cause of all actions without being the author of 
moral evil is a mystery with which philosophy cannot deal, 81. 
tregatlve-'mcooeeivabiUty of, 133 
lfewtoii-~97 K, 163 
Kieus — 3a n 60 ri 

Number — the object of demonstration X31 

Obligation — 149, 159 moral, proportionate to usefulness, 165-6, to 
virtue due to fact that any man who has regard to his own happiness 
will find his account xn the practice of every moral duty, at the cost 
only of just calcnlatioo and a steady preference of greater happmess, 
338 , the advantage of virtues, useful or agreeable to the possessor, 
and of the companionable virtues needs no proof 339 , and it is no 
more doubtful that the enlarged vutues of humanity, generosity, and 
benevolence, conduce to happiness benevolence itself may be the 
ongioal basis of self love, 330 (cf 353) no other passion unites so 
many advantages as benevolence * 33~3 iy Oltltly) 

Occasional causes — ^thcory of 55 

Order— preservation of, the sole function of Government, 164 

— ^between thought and course of nature, 44-5 
Party— seal, due to sympathy, 182 334 

Passion— all a man can attain by the most elaborate selfishness is 
the graUficaUon of some passion, 330, there mnstbe original pro 
pensities of some kind to be the ba^is of self love, and benevolence 
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P&sslon. tbeory that no passion 

llsdf may be such a basis, 3 < ^ simplicity, 350 

dismteieslcd, 348 , Uns . dico.^ of disintercste^ 
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a Lcct desire for anotor s good. 3,4- 
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Plulantbtopy-natnral. .8U abstruse “"^Zi,„ib matters 
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gratifies innocent c b , fcf ri3) a large 
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Fl&to — igtw, i66». 

PlcMuro— the object of secondary and {otcrested passion, JJJ. 

Plutarch — 366. 

Poetry— pastoral, tSo ; peculiar charm of, aog 
Points — phjsical, indivisible, 13411 
Political— soaety, advantage of, 164. 

Politicians— conld not have mvented moral distinctions, 173. 
Polybius— deduces morals from self love, 174, 3C6. 

Possession— and property, 359 ». 

Power — 50 f, 6q tt {v Cause D) 

Precedents — in law, 359 

Pride— noble, 313 , good and bad, iSiH 

Probability — 46£.(i' Cause,]i) 

Probable — arguments, 38, 46 w 
Production — 30 n 

Promises— not the foundation of justice, 3S7 
Proof— 46 «, 86 lot (v AfiratUs, Demensirativi) 

Property— •(» JusU(t\ 1 54 £. 

and possession and accession, 35911 
Providence— io3-tl5 (V Cod) 

The sole argument for a divine eaistenee is from the maskl of 
detigu in nature , muse not infer greater power in the cause than 
IS necessary to produce the observed effects, nor argue iroen such an 
inferred cause to any new effects which have not been observed, 
105 , so must not infer m God more power, wisdom, and benevolence 
than appears in nature, tc6 , so \t u uooecessary to 117 and save the 
honour of the Gods by assuming the intractability of matter or the 
observance of general laws, 107 , to argue from effects to unknown 
causes and then from these causes to unknown effects, is a gross 
sophism, loS 

From imperfect eserase of justice in this world wc cannot infer 
its perfect exercise in a future world, Z09 , we must regulate our 
conduct solely by the experienced tram of events, 110, m case of 
human works of art we can infer the j^rfect from the imperfect, but 
that IS because we know man bjr expenence and also know other 
instances of his art, iii-iia, bnt m the case of God we only know 
him by bis prodncUons, and do not know any class of beings to 
which he be’ongs, 113, and the universe, bis production, is entirely 
singular and does not bcloi^ to a knovna species of things, 1 15 
Prudence— 263 
Pabllc — spin!, 199 

Punishment — requires doctrines of necessity and liberty, 76 (o. AV 
etssUy) 

Pynhoniam — 136 


Qaslitiea — primary and secondary, tia 
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ftu.ntUy-»nd number, the only ob,«U of demcnslrubon, U.0 purU of 
them being entirely similar, iji 

Beal— presence, 86 
Beality— and ihonght, 44. 

Bealiam— ofthcTulgar, 118 intmUoa, 39» OPP 

Beaaon-Ca) opp senUment or Uste. I34. OPP 

expenence, 38, 36/1 , 

Confused with calm passion, 190 ^ fancUonof 

MUaotJcompwId >ith .nrtiuct, 4= 

Ofnienindaimnals,84» , „„ tie nature of things, 's 

(e) The standard of, being supieme being 34^. 

eternal and inflexible ^ ^ f„, .11 rational beings, 134 

conclusions of must ^ objeebons to abstract 

^.o^S‘:tdenionstra^.-^"laru 

“““'•af:"dro“ctliues.^^ ». 

^'prSe°n Caiitr. opeiauon of thought. 

« 8-9 ■ 

DVnot constitute the v^neOT^ ,40. beant, not 

m different ways by mo" 

as/ arf beyond the P"C°P'' ”^““„*'/s 

S£fei-lS£;.=s-" 

“S?/°c: arS reason. .96 

y „„e affecuon *U that can be attained by most 

Self, aflS- 
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8ceptiel*m— A- aiiUceiciil\ov\ody»ndpWloK>pliy,ricU u Detcarte*' 
universal doubt of our faculUcs. would be incurable m a more 
moderate sense it is useful. il6(cC la^-Jo). extravagant attempU 
of, to destroy reason by reasoning, 124. 

No such absurd creature as a man who has no opinion about 
anything at all, J 16 , admits of no answer and produces no convicUon, 
laaw (cf 34, 126, laS) 

D As (0 the Stiues, 

The ordinary criticisms of our senses only show that they have 
to be corrected by Reason, 117, more profound arguments show 
that the vulgar belief in extern si objects is baseless, and that the 
objects we see are nothing but perceptions which are fleeting copies 
of other existences, xi8, even this philosophy is bard to justify; 
It appeals neither to natural instinct, nor to experience, for experience 
tells nothing of objects whtdi perceptions resemble, 1 19 . the appeal 
to the veratity of God is useless, lao, and scepUasm is here 
triumphant, tat 

The dxsiwtUoH httiuun prtmaryanduetndary^uahltesnxatliis, 
for the supposed primary quatities are only perceptions, laa , and 
BetkeUy s theory that ideas of ptunary qualities are obtained by 
abstraction is impossible, isa, taan, if matter is deprived of both 
primary and secondary qualities there is nothing left except a mere 
somethuig which is not worth arguing about, 133 
C As to Season, 

Attempt to destroy Reason by reasoning extravagant, 134: 
objection to abstract reasoning because it asserts infloite dinsi* 
biUty of extension which is sboclang to common sense, 124, and 
infinite divisibility of time, las , yet the ideas attacked are so 
clear and distinct that scepticism becomes sceptical about itself, 

tn 

Popular objections to moral reasomng about matter of fact, based 
on weakness of undeistandtug, variation of judgement, and disagree- 
ment among men, coufuted by action, 1 26 , philosophical objections, 
that we only expenence conjunction and that inference is based 
on custom, 137 , excessive scepticism refuted by its uselessness and 
put to flight by the most trivial event in life, laS 
M tigated scepticism or academical philosophy useful as a cor- 

recuve andaa5CQdMcw.g<unUoaawlrs«idesAy, tig , iwd 15 limituig 

understanding to proper objects, 130, all reasoning which is not 
either abstract, about quanUty and number, or experimental, about 
matters of fact is sophistry and illusion, 133 
D In Morals (t> Self love) 

In Religion {v Miraeles, Psrovtdence). 

Qoiances— 13a (t- Reason, (< 0 , Sceptsexsm, C) 

Secret — powers, 39 , counteractmg causes, 47, 67. 

Self denial— a monkish virtue and really a vice, 319, aaS 
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0 The Tulgar dispute about the dcgTcei of «lf love ai'd benevo* 
lence ui human nature can never have any issue aao, however 
interesting as a speculative question, SjO, the question whether 
either general or particular benevolence can be resolved into some 
more general principle is more conous than important 250 «. 
avarice, ambition, vanity and all such passions vulgarly though 
improperly classed under self love are not common or comprehensive 
enough to explain the ftets of moral jadgement, 221 , when a mao 
calls another his rival, be speaks from self love and expresses feelings 
peculiar to himself, when he calls him vicious he expeclt his audience 
to concur m his feeling, takes up a common point of view and 
appeals to some universal principle of human nature, 332 , the 
general judgements of this principle often bmit and control those of 
self love, 333 

The selnsh and social sentiments are no more opposed than selfish 
and ambitious selfish and revengeful selfish and vain There mnst 
be an original propensity to be a basis for self love, and benevolence 
IS as good a propensity to satisfy as any other all a mao can gam 
by the most elaborate selfishness u the satisfaction of some affection, 
330 (cf 34S) There are bodily appetites for certain objects, and 
secondary or interested desires for the pleasnie of gratifying these 
primary appetites so also there arc primary mental passions for 
fame, power and vengeance, and corresponding secondary passions 
self love cannot exert itself without antecedent appetites 353, so 
benevolence and friendship are direct desires for aaoUier's good, giving 
nse to a secondary interested desire, 354 
Sensee— outward and inward sensation supplies all the matenals of 
thinkmg — must be corrected by reason 1 17, 185 (cf 137) 

Scepticism concerning *17 iw B) 

Sentiment — blind but sure testimony of taste and, 3 16 
Ofhumanity, 193, 331-3, 335 (w S/mfatAy) 

Of morals (v Moral Duhnctioni) 

Shaftesbury — confnsion in bis system 134 
Similarity — basis of all argnments from experience, 31 (cf 115) 
Social— virtues, 173 f afia 365(0 Utihty, Btntvoltnce Justice) 
Society — and justice, 356-7 connexion of individual with does not 
explain social virtues, 174 (» Justice Sympathy) 

Solidity— 50 , a supposed primary quality, 133 
Soul — and body, 53 
Space — and time, 134 f 

Species— an effect which belongs to no species does not admit of 
inference to its cause, 115 (cf 113) 

Standard— of morals, general and unalterable, j86 {y Rules') 

State— of nature, 151 « 

Stoics— 34, 79 
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Sympathy 

whea a man calls another viaons he expects others to concnr in hu 
feeling he appeals to some onncrsal principle In human nature 
this sentiment of humanity being common to all men, can alone be the 
foundation of a general system of blame and praise the humanity 
of one man is the humanity of every one, J32 it is also the 
only sentiment to which no character of man is mdid'erent, 333 
System— of society, 174, 356, 357 

Talents — opp virtues, 261 

Taste — m beauty, corrected by reasoning, 137 

A. ptoducUve faculty, and a motive to action, so depends on the 
peculiar constitution given by God to particular creatures . opp 
reason, 346 

The decision of good mannets must be left to the blind but sure 
testimony of taste and sentiment, being a part of ethics left by nature 
to bafBethe pride of philosophy, 3i6 
Temperance— 33$, s6i 

Theology — science of, , tofloeoce of, on morals greater m modem 

than ancient times treats moral like civil laws and so lays great 
stress on voluuUnuess of actions, s6% (31 
Tillotson— argument against real presence, 86 
Time— and space 134 f 
TranaullUty— philosophical, 306 
Truth— 8, 17, 146 Steftmsm) 

Truthfulness— 195 

Understanding — limits ofbnman, 7 operations of, to be classified, 8 , 
opp experience aS, weakness of i 20 {v Aetuon, Scepticism) 
Universal — nature of tnoraljudgement and of the seatiment of humanity, 
331 a. 

Utility 

A Perceived by reason 334, not actual utility but tendencies or 
intentions considered in our moral judgements, i8q u, of inanimate 
objects does not make them virtuous 17a « of justice makes it obli* 
gatory, 149 , no qualities absolutely blameable, but only certain 
degrees the bappymedium settled byutility, 29X-3 , personalment 
must consist in the possession of mental qualities, either useful or 
agreeable, either to the person himself or to others there can be no 
other source of ment, 317 , a foundation of the chief part of morals, 
x8S 

B Qualiites useful to ethtrs the social virtues 

Benevolence and justice, 141-163 

The sole object and standard of justice 154-163, of justice often 
obscure, 167, 186, 334, requires that laws of justice should be 
mfiexible the utility of justice only arises from the whole sjstem, 
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interests, 177. usefulness is the end itself u 

nothing can please as a means 
mdifferent to us, 17S 

VarritT-a direct passion ‘“™“*“^™d‘“un° nS . Sproperly 
be used to explain ongm of mora 
treated as a form of self love, ***• 

Vengeance — disinterested, *54* j.. 

Tioe-opp defect. a6l f (» Ksrfne. A (4)). 

May be absence of virtue, so, w. 

,,o an end desirable on its own 
A. (a) Defimuon of, ’'Jt „uniniate objecu cannot 
account without fee or rewai^ *45 » ^ 

be virtuous, 17a », absence o^®*? ® Talenli 361-367, the ques* 
(4) Dutincitont between Vtrtua ^ and talenU, vices 

Uoa of the prease boundaries between virtues and ui 
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and defects, is giammalical *, no suchboundanes fixed m English or 
any other modem tongue, 361 , the question bein^r merely verbal is 
of smaU importance, 363 , the small verbal distmcltoa made cone- 
sponds to the small difTerence m feeling, 263 , even if the sentiment 
of approbation of accomplishments is different from that of justice 
and humanity, this is not a anfficient season for aservlimg them to 
entirely different classes, 305 (cf lys «) , a blemish a fault, a vice, 
a cnmc. express different degrees of censure which are however all of 
them at the bottom pretty nearly of the same species, 363 

(I) We cannot limit virtue to voluntary landable qualities, this 
excludesm&ny which depend httleonoiit choice — e g courage, equa* 
nimity, patience, 36a , the anaents laid little stress on the volnntanness 
of virtue, 367 , which was emphasized by theology, which treated 
moral like civil laws, a68 

(II) Cannot oppose virtues to lotelteclua) endowments, for such 
as pmdraice, discemmenl, disctetton,bave gitaMuftnentt cmeoridunt 
though we call a man rircuoiis chiefly for ins social qualities, no one 
ever says seriously that such a one is a man of great virtue but an 
egregious blocliheadi 363 , no mao is much regarded, even if he have 
the best intentions, withouca moderate share ofpaits and understanding, 
364 , the ancient moralists comprised all sorts of mental endowments 
under the name of virtue, 366 

(ill) Cannot limit virtue to social virtues which by tbeu name imply 
virtuei of another kind, sOt 

(iv) Cannot limit virtue to qualities which proceed from the heart 
and are accompanied by a scatitnent. for industry, frugality temper* 
ance and perseverance are virtues, but are only known to the possessor 
by their effects, 163 

UtilHy of Virtue (o Vlthly,Jutti<t Bencvohntt) 

B hlust consist altogether 10 the possession of mental qualities, 
either useful or agreeable either to the person himself or to others, 

317, nowhere except 10 the sifboolsis any other doctrine maintained, 

318, this IS the view of natural unprejsdiceil reason, the monkish 
virtues rejected by all men of sense because they serve no purpose 

319 , this theory of virtue only requires of men just calcalation and 
steady preference of the greater ^ppmess, 338 , treating vice with 
the greatest candour there ts not the aamllest pretext for giving it the 
preference above virtue with a view of self interest, 333, though it is 
impossible to convince by argnmeot any one who does not feel that 
bone^y u the best policy, J33 , men are not deficient m their duty to 
society, because they would not wuh to be generous, friendly, and 
humane, but because they do not feel themselves such, 331 , for any 
one's happiness and self enjoyment I would sooner have a friendly 
and human heart than all the other virtues of Demosthenes and 
Ihihp 394. 
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Voluntoii&esS’-'as groaad of distiactioa between virtaes and talents, 
130, ada, 367, 

Whole— theory that cveij thing is good as regards *the whole,’ 79 80 
(cf 356) 

Will — compounds materials given by senses, 13; influence of over 
organs of body can never give ns ^e idea of power , for we are not 
conscious of any power in onr will, only of sequence of motions 
on will, 5a • so with power of will over oar minds in raismg up new 
ideas, 53 

Of God, cannot be used to explain motion, 57. 

And promises and property, 159 « 

Freedom of {p N<c€tiUy) 

Wife— aia, 339. 
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